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MISCELLANEOUS FISH AND WILDLIFE LEGISLATION 


TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON FisHEerRIEs aND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Boeweseitsitivin Boykin, Miller, Dingell, Lennon, Anfuso, 
Van Pelt, Pelly, Gross, and Curtin. 

Staff members present: Bernard J. Zincke, counsel, and William B. 
Winfield, clerk. 

Mr. Miter (presiding). The committee will be in order. 

The first bill on our schedule this morning is H.R. 4402 by our col- 
league, Mr. Pelly, of Washington, to provide for the construction of a 
salt-water research laboratory at Seattle, Wash. 

(H.R. 4402 is as follows:) 


[H.R. 4402, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the construction of a salt-water research laboratory at Seattle, 
(Washington 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to provide for the construction and equipping of a salt- 
water research laboratory in the Golden Gardens Beach area in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, in conjunction with the construction of an aquarium in such area by 
the city of Seattle, and on a site contiguous to the site of such aquarium with 
respect to which the Secretary receives assurances satisfactory to him from 
the city of Seattle, by lease or otherwise, that the United States will be permitted 
to operate such laboratory thereon for such period of time as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such research 
laboratory shall be operated jointly by the State of Washington Department of 
Fisheries, the College of Fisheries of the University of Washington, the School 
of Oceanography of such university, and the Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
States Department of the Interior, for the purpose of conducting research on 
marine life. 


Mr. Miter. All right, Mr. Pelly. We are very happy to have 
you here. I do not know of anyone in Congress who is more vigilant 
about fisheries than you are, as I think you have a right to be, as 
all of us should be. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


_ Mr. Petry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a great interest 
In fisheries, of course. I do not happen to have the benefit of 


experience that the chairman has. 
1 
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In this particular case, I come in behalf of a research laboratory 

The committee might be interested in something of the background 
of this. In 1958, I received a letter from a member of the fisheries 
committee of the 34th legislature of my State of Washington indi. 
cating the intention of certain civic-minded people in Seattle to 
build an aquarium particularly thinking in conjunction with the 
forthcoming World Fair that we are having in Seattle in 1961, 

This individual, Mr. Dwight Hawley, a former member of the 
State legislature, thought, based on some discussions, that it might 
be well to investigate to see whether it could be done in conjune- 
tion with the Federal Government, in conjunction with the State 
of Washington Department of Fisheries, the College of Fisheries 
of the University of Washington, and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

That letter was received in March 1958 and I immediately for- 
warded the letter to the Assistant Secretary of Interior, Mr. Ross 
Leffler. Under date of April 15, 1958, Mr. Leffler replied and told, 
in the letter, of his interest in the proposition and I quote in part 
from the letter. He said: 


We certainly hope that the plans of the city of Seattle for the construction 
of an aquarium see fruition and we favor the proposal of an’ adjoining labo- 
ratory for research on marine life. We need, however, to see the detailed plans 
and proposal before proceeding further. 

Now Mr. Chairman, in July of 1958, I received a further com- 
munication from Assistant Secretary Leffler, in which I quote briefly. 
He said: 

We believe that this laboratory, if constructed, would fill a real need in the 
Puget Sound region and would contribute greatly to the advancement of marine 
science in that area. The findings made by scientists working there would 
ultimately be of benefit to the food and sport fisheries of the Pacific Northwest. 
So that, on the basis of that encouragement, in February I introduced 
the bill which is under consideration now, H.R. 4402. 

Then in turn when I received word that the committee was going 
to hold hearings on this bill, I prepared a statement to best present 
the argument to this committee and save its time. That was dated 
on the basis of an earlier scheduled hearing, April 29, 1959. Then, 
to my horror I may say, 2 days after I prepared my testimony, I 
found out that the Department of the Interior had pulled the carpet 
out from under this proposition, as you might say, and _ reversed 
itself and put a higher priority on a different proposal for what is 
called the expansion of an existing dry laboratory near the Univer- 
sity of Washington as having greater interest to them than the 
particular wet laboratory which this legislation would authorize. 

I might say now that without the blessing of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Fish and Wildlife, I will briefly give you my statement in 
behalf of this legislation and then the committee can consider it on 
the basis of the lack of recommendation of the Department. 

First, of course, Mr. Chairman, I would want to thank the Subcom- 
mittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation for this opportunity 
to appear in behalf of my bill, H.R. 4402. This legislation would 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to provide for the 
construction and equipping of a salt-water research laboratory in con- 


junction with the construction by the city of Seattle of an aquarium. | 
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The location specified in the bill for the laboratory is the Golden 
Garden Beach area contiguous to the site of the city of Seattle’s 
projected aquarium. The authorization would be subject to the Secre- 
tary receiving satisfactory assurances from the city of Seattle incorpo- 
rated in the terms of a lease or other agreement that the United States 
will be permitted to operate the laboratory thereon for an appropriate 
length of time sufficient to justify the cost. 

The research laboratory under the provisions of my bill would be 
operated jointly by the State of Washington Department of Fisheries, 
the College of Fisheries of the University of Washington, together 
with its School of Oceanography, and by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Interior. The purpose of the project 
would be to conduct joint studies of marine life including sport and 
food fish. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that this legislation would be effective 
in time to have the research laboratory together with the city’s new 
aquarium completed when the Century 21 World Exposition opens in 
Seattle in 1961. The plans for the aquarium are expected to be 
finished by June 1, 1959. 

In 1958, as I previously outlined to the subcommittee, when I was 
reviewing this research project with Assistant Secretary of Interior 
Ross Leffler, I was assured that the proposed research laboratory 
would fill a real need in the Puget Sound region and would contribute 
greatly to the advancement of marine science in that area. He 
assured me further that findings made by scientists working there 
would ultimately be of benefit to the food and sport fisheries of the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 

At that time, I was furnished by Assistant Secretary Leffler with 
estimates of their engineering staff of construction costs based on 
requirement of the respective agencies proposing to use the facility 
as amalgamated into a building plan. 

This cost estimate follows: 


I. Cost of outdoor facilities: 





peenke, 20 b20 by 40: fests. se5c esa. uic. lige $32, 000 
OS Ne a ee ee se a ee. 15, 000 
ai SOONER ge UNS CUD UNT SOs CONN i iss a carcass ine aetincannieana aaa 32, 000 
BP TACOWaTE: ODF SO'Us a leet... eee 16, 000 
95, 000 

II. Cost of indoor facilities : 
1st floor, 9,000 square feet, at $25 per square foot_____.____________ 225, 000 
Basement, 9,000 square feet, at $25 per square foot___._.__________ 225, 000 
Pemping: fachlitie@s..2250 weg diisg ccc icc aod 20, 000 
470, 000 

III. Miscellaneous costs: 

prenitects fee,'6 percent... 6 cette deed 24, 000 
RRO REINA” UNION a ne Re 11, 000 
PPURTEIPRIGNYG. SETHE COULUREIM ONION ONS. 5 ssc cee scare occen isn caes ms a ences 50, 000 
85, 000 
STI icieeatiniennencettiitisereeacieettiibiintibicichcinnin i Mies ieet ia dliaatd tieiaelle ie laa ia 650, 000 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I should emphasize that the aquarium to 
be constructed by the city would be a permanent installation. I under- 
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stand its cost would be about $1 million and the University of Wash- 
ington School of Fisheries would utilize it for teaching, display, and 
research. A complete study of the life cycle of salmon and other 
marine life will be shown. The display would include invertebrates 
such as sea anemones, crabs, starfish, et cetera. The Fish and Wildlife 
would utilize the city aquarium, as I understand it, to study fish eating 
habits, diseases, and temperatures. 

In other words, the combination of laboratory and aquarium as 
against separate facilities has enlisted great enthusiasm as a combina. 
tion educational, scientific, and recreational joint project. 

I appreciate the subcommittee’s patient attention and urge its favor. 
able consideration. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Pelly, as you say, there has been a reversal by the 
Department. Do you know for what pertinent reasons, after giving 
you this encouragement, they then reversed themselves? . 

Mr. Petry. I suspect that it might have something to do with the 
cost, and maybe some discouragement from the Bureau of the Budget; 
but I do not know and I can only say that I think this is a very, very 
meritorious project. : 

I recognize that, under the limitations and restrictions that are put 
on our various bureaus, that naturally they might find that their exist- 
ing dry laboratory in the Montlake area of Seattle close to the Univer- 
sity of Washington was very limited and they had other needs there 
which probably would not cost so much money and that that is why 
they would give a priority to the existing facility. 

Mr. Minter. What position has the University of Washington 
School of Fisheries taken ? 

Mr. Pexxiy. In conferences leading up to this legislation the repre- 
sentatives of the University of Washington and the State department 
of fisheries and all interested parties have expressed themselves as 
being very enthusiastic and very hopeful that the research laboratory 
be established and also particularly enthusiastic that a combination 
aquarium and laboratory would be built on this city site. 

Mr. Miter. I am personally very sympathetic to the aquarium, 
particularly. I think if we are going to teach people about the sea, the 
ocean, fisheries, we need aquariums to familiarize them. I am ina 
peculiar position. 

I am rather embarrassed. I sit here with the chairman of this sub- 
committee on my right. I have tried to give him my chair but he, in 
his very forceful manner, keeps me where I am. 

Mr. Chairman, have you any questions? 

Mr. Borxrn. The reason I was not here is that I have 84 people here 
to go before the Appropriations Committee and we had to go on to 
breakfast. 

I asked my beloved friend, Congressman Miller, to preside and I 
am going to ask him to continue. 

I sympathize with what you are trying to do. It is a joy and pleas- 
ure to work with you because you are always trying to do something 
good. I leave you with this able man. 

Mr. Petry. I think he is very good. I think with his background 
he is more qualified than anyone else. 

Mr. Boykin. We all admire you and think you are doing a great 
job. The reason we are having this hearing is that Mr. Zincke sug- 
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gested that we have this meeting. We have not been able to get 
reports as Mr. Zincke knows and only had our first report the day 
we held our meeting. I think they are coming pretty fast and, if 
any member on either side or anywhere else wants a hearing before 
this subcommittee, he will not have any trouble getting it. You 
see what a good attendance we have. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you very much, Mr. Boykin. I appreciate your 

at interest in this whole subject, too. 

Mr. Mixer (presiding). Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. VAN Petr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dincet. I have no questions, thank you. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Pelly, I understand that this would cost about 
8650,000. 

Mr. Petty. That is an estimate. 

Mr. Gross. You do have what I am sure you will admit is prob- 
ably the finest college of fisheries in the world. 

Mr. Petiy. I think that its graduates are pretty good evidence of 
that and they have the leading positions throughout the country in 
fisheries work. 

Mr. Gross. So that the research at the university is pretty well 
handled in the Pacific Northwest now, is it not ? 

Mr. Petty. They have made astounding discoveries regarding 
marine life and fisheries. I think we have a fine group of individuals 
in our college of fisheries. I think they are one of maybe two colleges 
that give a degree in fisheries. 

Mr. Gross. That is why I wondered whether we need to spend 
$650,000 up there because of the proximity of this fine university. 

Mr. Petty. Of course, the facilities are necessary for scientists to 
work in. The full amount of this is not for a building; the cost 
of indoor facilities represents the principal part of the $650,000. 

Mr. Gross. Does the Government presently operate any research 
facilities there ? 

Mr. Petty. Yes. The priority was given in the report from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, for expan- 
sion of an existing dry laboratory rather than building the new 
research laboratory separate and apart from it. 

Mr. Gross. We can get more information on that when the wit- 
nesses for the Department of the Interior appear. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mituer. I may say that the acting dean of the school of 
fisheries at this time, Dr. Van Cleve, in my estimation is the fore- 
most fisheries biologist in the world. 

Mr. Lennon ? 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Pelly, I personally know of your intense interest 
in both the commercial and the sport fishing in salt water and I 
know how you pursued this matter since I have been privileged to 
serve with you and your intense interest in both facets of it, both 
commercial salt water fishing and sport fishing. 

I am just wondering if this is the way to spur interest in marine 
salt water research in fishing both in commercial and sport fishin 
by the establishment along the coasts, the gulf, the Atlantic, an 
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Pacific, of these various research laboratories when we know that 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries makes no appropriation whatever for 
sport fishing as such. 

Do you happen to recall offhand what the figures were in the figea] 
year 1959 budget for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for the 
salt-water phase ? 

Mr. Petty. I do not have that figure. I think that maybe the repre. 
sentative from the Fish and Wildlife Service, Mr. Anderson, who wil] 
be testifying shortly, might have that figure and could supply it. 

Mr. Lennon. I am told that for fiscal 1960, there was $20,414,600 
requested for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and I am told that 
there is not a dime that was requested for salt-water sport. fishing 
along our coasts, for research and study of the movement and habitat 
of our offshore salt-water fishing in the sport field. 

Do you know anything about the amount of money that was gene- 
rated in 1958 by sport fishermen ? 

Mr. Petxy. It is a huge industry with us in the Puget Sound area in 
the State of Washington. Our fishing is one of our largest industries, 

Mr. Lennon. Do you mean sport or commercial ? 

Mr. Petry. Well, it helps the commercial in that the equipment used 
by sports fishermen amounts to a huge total and I might comment on 
your question in this respect, that, of course, our States have a very 
paramount responsibility for our own State fisheries and their prob- 
lems, and under that would come a great deal of our research and 
development of sports fisheries. 

Mr. Lennon. I am told that last year there were $540 million gene- 
rated from retail sales to sport fishing alone. That is marine, salt- 
water sport fishing along our three coasts. 

What part of the total budget for fiscal 1960 in our Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries goes to the inland fishing, the ponds and fish hatcheries, and 
things of that kind ; do you know? 

Mr. Petxy. I have not seen the breakdown. 

Mr. Lennon. I am told that it all goes for that purpose and none 
whatever goes to develop continued growth of our salt water sport 
fishing which did in 1958 generate about $540 million in retail sales. 

Mr. Petry. I can only say that my State does a great deal of work 
and spends a great deal of money on our inland fisheries. 

Mr. Lennon. The purpose of these questions was to try to raise the 
question as to whether or not the practical way to approach this thing 
is the establishment of these salt water research laboratories up and 
down the coast. I see that the gentleman from Florida is here with 
the same request and, naturally, there will be other requests, but it 
seems to me that until such time as our Bureau of Sports Fisheries 
recognizes that the potential of our commerce so far as sport fishery 
is concerned along all our coasts is important, we ought to exercise 
caution about these research laboratories because once you put one in 
your State and one in the State of Florida, you may be sure that every 
Member of Congress is going to be insisting that he may be treated the 
same way. 

Mr. Peuxy. I think each geographical area has fisheries problems, 
however, that need research. 

Mr. Lennon. It seems to me that we ought to first see that some ob- 
ligation to these sports fishermen is recognized on the national level. 
That is my own thinking about it. 
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Mr. Mutter. If I may say to the gentleman, I feel that there is merit 
to what he says. I think that one of our troubles is that we have not 
given sufficient attention to this problem. 

Mr. Zincke just whispered in my ear, and I want to give him credit 
for a good thought, that when you study the life cycle of a salmon, 
whether it is for commercial or sports fishing, you develop the data 
necessary on which to base future studies in both areas. Of course, 
most of the money spent in the sports fishing comes from license fees 
and is not a direct tax. 

Mr. Perry. A tax on their equipment raises a tremendous revenue, 
though. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course, it is used and the sportsmen themselves vol- 
untarily come in to get these bills enacted to raise this money. We 
have to do something because of the importance of the food source of 
the sea. 

I know the gentleman from North Carolina has recognized it be- 
cause he has some bills in and I had the privilege of introducing a 
similar bill. 

The food life of the sea is indispensable and represents a source of 
protein food that cannot be duplicated any place else. 

From what we have heard here of the fisheries along the New Eng- 
land coast, the west coast, your own coast, the Atlantic coast, the time 
is pressing on us to do something, and to do that we have to know 
how to proceed and what to do; and it is through these research facil- 
ities that we get that. 

I did not mean to make a speech. 

Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitrer. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Anfuso? 

Mr. Anruso. I go along with the thoughts expressed by you and by 
my colleague from North Carolina, Mr. Lennon. I think there should 
be a study to determine the national policy. 

Mr. Mixer. I think that is perhaps one of the things that might 
come out of our Committee on Oceanography. 

Mr. Counsel, do you have questions? 

Mr. Zincxke. I have no questions, thank you. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Anderson. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Miter. Will you address yourself to H.R. 4402 by Mr. Pelly at 
the present time, sir? 

Mr. Anperson. My name is Andrew W. Anderson. I am Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and I would like to 
say that the Director, Mr. McKernan, would be here except that he is 
testifying at another hearing in the Senate right now. 
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Mt. Miixr. I daresay that he would rather be here if given the 
choice. 

Mr. Anverson. I think he probably would. 

You would like for me to speak on H.R. 4402 first? 

Mr. Miter. I thought we would take them in the order in which 
they were printed. 

Mr. Anpvrrson. Congressman Pelly has described H.R. 4402 so that 
I do not think we need to go into that again. 

I would like to say that we agree with the objective of his bill. We 
believe that a wet laboratory would fill a very definite need in that 
area and it would contribute a great deal to the advancement of our 
research work. 

However, when we reviewed our program for construction of new 
laboratories, replacement of old ones, and conversions of some we h 
there did not appear to be any question but that the Montlake labora- 
tory, the so-called dry laboratory, had a much higher priority so far 
as adding facilities was concerned. 

In this particular Montlake laboratory we have 150 people, most 
of whom are professional scientists. We have only 9,000 square feet 
of space there, which means less than 60 feet per person, and we have 
five people in at least one office, and we have three and four people in 
most other offices. We have a great deal of files and other equipment. 
They are so crowded that they are very badly hampered in the re- 
search work they are conducting and this research work is of tremen- 
dous importance for the North Pacific fisheries. 

It was simply for that reason that we had to state in our report that 
the Montlake laboratory enjoyed a higher priority than the Golden 
Gardens laboratory. 

Mr. Miter. But this laboratory is desirable and would serve a 
very useful purpose and make a contribution to the sciences. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is correct, and we so stated in a letter to 
Congressman Pelly and still stand by that. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petry. Mr. A uderbbi, are there any combination laboratory 
and aquarium ventures in operation now ? 

Mr. Anverson. Not in that area, that I know of, no. 

Mr. Petty. There are in other areas, though ? 

Mr. Anperson. I think there are in other areas, yes, where aquari- 
ums and laboratories are together. In fact, in Woods Hole, Mass., 
when we get our aquarium constructed, we will have a similar 
operation. 

Mr. Petiy. In other words, you do see advantages to a combination 
facility such as that as against separate laboratories ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is true. There is no question about the fact 
that there are certain types of work, for example, that can be carried 
out only at that Golden Gardens Beach combination. We could not 
carry out that same type of work at the Montlake laboratory. 

Mr. Petry. If the city of Seattle goes ahead, which I hope it will, 
in constructing aquarium at Golden Gardens, the personnel of the 
Montlake laboratory could utilize it by commuting and actually get 
some of the advantages. 

Mr. Anverson. To a certain degree they could, yes. It provides 
what we call wet facilities that you cannot have unless you have an 
aquarium or ponds or a salt-water system. 
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Mr. Petiy. At the laboratory in Montlake is it not true that salmon 
spawn has been taken and salmon developed and then those salmon, 
when released, have gone out into the ocean and 4 or 5 years later that 
some of those same fish have returned to your laboratory ? 

Mr. Anverson. I think you are thinking of the University of 
Washington experiment which is just across the canal from your 
laboratory. That is correct. 

Mr. Petty. But the actual work in the proposed research labora- 
tory contemplated by this legislation would have similar experiments 
and studies of the cycle of the salmon which you are not able to do in 
the Montlake laboratory now ? 

Mr. Anverson. That is correct; and there are certain things that 
we could do better. Some of our studies to identify salmon through 
the blood serum, for example, certain underwater television work, and 
certain work in connection with the study of the development of scales 
in the young salmon, things of that sort could only be done at an in- 
stallation like Golden Gardens Beach. 

Mr. Petiy. Is it not true that if you go out on the high seas and 
catch a salmon that by studying its scale you can tell whether the 
origin of that salmon is in Asia or in North America ? 

Mr. Anperson. That is substantially correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Petry. Yet there is a great deal in the way of missing informa- 
tion regarding the life cycle of the salmon. 

Mr. Anverson. There is a great deal of lack of information in that. 

You attended the hearing in the Senate yesterday and you recall 
that there is a difference of opinion between the Japanese and the 
United States as to what these salmon are doing and where and 
soon. We lack a great deal of information which we should have. 

Mr. Petuy. Well, it is a crop and a resource that can be renewed 
from year to year and can be a source of great wealth and value in 
the way of food for our Nation in its expanding population. 

Mr. Anperson. If it is properly managed, and you have the in- 
formation to carry out that management. 

Mr. Priiy. Well, the fish itself are subject to disease and rearing 

onds often produce, somewhat similar to civilization, the problems 

in fish that come to men, is that not true? By feeding them liver 
or some other meats, we communicate to fish virus diseases which 
later produce a diseased product. 

Mr. Anprerson. Yes, that is correct. As I recall, that is one of the 
types of studies that our sister bureau, the Bureau of Sports Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, would conduct in a laboratory of that sort. 

Mr. Petty. As I understand, many people hold to the theory that 
you can raise fish in fish farms and have a healthy crop but actually 
your best fish come from the national environment in the natural 
waters where it lives and reproduces itself. 

Mr. Anprrson. I think that is generally correct. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. [have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. 
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Mr. Minter. We will next consider H.R. 350, to provide for the 
construction of a fish and wildlife marine laboratory and experiment 
station in the central gulf coast area of Florida. 

(H.R. 350, the bill under consideration, follows:) 


[H.R. 350, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the construction of a fish and wildlife marine laboratory ang 
experiment station in the central gulf coast area of Florida 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, is authorized and directed 
to provide for the construction and equipping of a fish and wildlife marine 
laboratory and experiment station in the central gulf coast area of Florida to 
study environment and habits of members of the marine community in the 
eastern gulf waters and such other matters as is deemed advisable. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to provide for the con- 
struction of such ponds and aquariums and for the construction or acquisition 
and the equipping of such a vessel or vessels as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses of the laboratory and experiment station authorized in this Act. 

Mr. Murr. Mr. Cramer, I am sorry you were not here but in 
your absence we took Mr. Pelly. 

Dr. Anderson, in the absence of Mr. McKernan, is going to speak 
on both of the bills. 

We will hear you and then ask for Mr. Anderson’s comments. 

We are very happy to have the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Cramer. I am delighted to appear before this subcommittee 
having had the privilege of appearing before the full committee on 
matters of interest such as the boating bill and having introduced 
one of the fish and wildlife coordinating acts a few years ago. I have 
a great interest, naturally, in the problems of not only my State but 
of the nation, representing a coastal area and an area which involves 
a lot of inshore environment problems which is the principal subject 
matter of the bill I introduced. 

Very briefly, let me explain to you the motivation and the purpose 
of the bill and what it intends to accomplish. 

Let me say with regard to cost and location that there is presently 
in existence as the report by Secretary Leffler indicates, in the St. 
Petersburg area, which is in my area in the Don Ce-Sar Federal lab- 
ent which I had understood to be of a temporary nature which 

vas initiated because of the red tide problem that existed in the west 
bast of Florida some 4 years ago and for which the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriated approximately a quarter of a million dollars to 
carry out the research on this problem and to which the State likewise 
contributed substantial funds so that the laboratory was started from 
the standpoint of researching the serious problem of the red tide 
which I am sure that this committee is familiar and which killed 
many fish of sports and commercial varieties off the gulf coast of 
Florida. 

The laboratory was located in Fort Myers and was moved to Don 
Ce-Sar Federal Center because there were available there Federal 
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facilities without substantial cost. That is where it is presently 
located. 

The purpose of my bill, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, in the first place, as I said at the outset, is that it would not 
costany money. The objective of it is to, as a matter of congressional 

olicy, establish the need for a laboratory of this nature, to study 
‘nshore environment of all inshore areas on the gulf of the U nited 
States. 

As I understand it, except for this laboratory there is not presently 
existent any laboratory that specializes in the subject of inshore en- 
vironment, that is, the propagation of fish and its habits and so forth 
inthe inshore as compared to offshore. 

Of course, this laboratory presently is involved in both aspects but 
it is located in an area that particularly would qualify it for this type 
of work. 

As I know you are well aware, on the west coast of Florida along the 
gulf coast there are constant inlets on the coast, there are constant 
inshore environment areas that naturally would make that area, not 
necessarily St. Petersburg but anywhere along the west coast of 
Florida, the logical area 

So far as I am concerned there is no polities involved in this legis- 
lation or otherwise which is clearly indicated by the fact that my col- 
leagues from Florida, who have districts on the west coast, have also 
introduced similar legislation there being a great deal of interest from 
a commercial as well as sports fishing standpoint on this particular 
inshore environment study in making it of a permanent nature. 

The present laboratory, as I understand it, got started in the field 
of inshore environment principally on the basis of its relationship to 
the red tide. Anything I say is subject to correction by the Depart- 
ment but it is my understanding that the inshore environment study 
was started because it was felt that the red tide might have been caused 
by some of the seepage down from these inshore areas into the gulf 
causing a favorable condition for the Gymnodinium brevis, which is 
the bug oe causes the red tide, to expand abnormally and killing the 
fish in the 

Of course, valet tried copper sulphate and many methods to solve 
this problem. That is how, as I understand it, the inshore environ- 
ment study started out of this laboratory as a portion of the red tide 
study primary problem, of course, that condition has not prevailed 
inthe last 21% years. 

Mr. Mitxer. It is a microscopic organism that turns the water red 
and is inimical to fish life in some places, and I suppose down there, 
the fish that do eat this become poisonous and during the period of red 
tide cannot be eaten ? 

Mr. Cramer. It gets in the gills of the fish and kills them. Of 
course, [ have had the privilege of inspecting the area involved. 

Let. me express the fact that we are not plagued with that at the 
present time. So the objective of this legislation, Mr. Chairman, is, 
No. 1, that there should be established a laboratory specializing in the 
study of inshore environment and, frankly, I think this committee has 
jurisdiction to do so, and it is my position that I think this committee 
should assert that jurisdiction if in fact it feels there is an area of 
fishery research that should be put on a permanent long-range basis. 

48972—60-——2 
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It is my position that the west coast of Florida offers a particularly 
proper place for such a study because of the makeup of this State on 
the west coast of Florida with the substantial inshore areas involved 
so that I think it is proper that this committee should assert. itself, 

Second, was the question as to whether the Department had author- 
ity at the present time. Of course, let me say to Mr. Lennon, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Carolina, that this location in the 
State of Florida was suggested largely because of the geographical 
location and the fact that it is particularly qualified for this type of 
a study. 

The objective, therefore, is to make an inshore environment labora- 
tory, as a matter of congressional policy, a permanent laboratory, 
Secondly, you presently have a laboratory that partially is studying 
inshore environment as the result of its red tide efforts but it is my 
belief that it needs substantial improvement. It obviously will need 
substantial expansion in the future if it is intended to be a permanent 
laboratory and that is the second purpose of the bill, that I believe as 
a matter of congressional policy Congress should say there should be 
a permanent laboratory to study such matters. 

Thirdly, as to its location, the logical location should be on the west 
coast of Florida and, of course, I did not pinpoint any specific loca- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, that is a matter of merit and it is 
up to the Fish and Wildlife Service to determine where it should be. 

So that, presently, as I see it, it would be a matter of stating policy 
on the part of Congress and I think that this committee, when it feels 
it should be done, should assert itself in that respect with no deroga- 
tion, of course, to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

T have discussed it with some of the people in Fish and Wildlife and 
I think there is a very strong feeling in favor of establishing an in- 
shore environment laboratory but, obviously, there are things that 
hamstring them such as suggestions from the Bureau of the Budget 
in stating what they would like to state publicly. 

My understanding is that there is definitely a need for such a labora- 
tory and that the Department would obviously like to have such a 
laboratory from the standpoint of study purposes. 

It would not only benefit commercial but sports fishing alike be- 
cause obviously inshore fish that spawn inshore are the fish that largely 
are sport so far as fishing other than deepwater fishing is concerned, 
so that I believe that this is meritorious legislation. 

It is proposed not only by myself but by other members of the 
Florida delegation. I believe Mr. Rogers and Mr. Haley have joined 
in the introduction of similar legislation. 

I think the committee has the authority to consider such legisla- 
tion. I think it should make it known that the effect of it would be 
to establish, at a specific location chosen by the Department, a per- 
manent laboratory for the specific purpose of studying inshore en- 
vironment as well as other matters and that would have the effect of 
a long-range planned program. 

This laboratory has already been moved once. I do not know 
whether it is going to be moved again or not, but I think that, if there 
were permanency, if there were adequate land available, that there 
would be much more accomplished than is presently being accom- 
plished possibly with the expenditure of a similar amount of money. 
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Let me bring one other fact to your attention to show the local 
jnterest in this as one example and I am sure that it could be dupli- 
cated in other places. 

The Board of County Supervisors in Pinellas County, where the 
laboratory is presently located, has offered the Fish and Wildlife 
Service a location for a permanent larger laboratory including some 
of the provisions contained in the bill with regard to ponds and 
aquariums and so forth, which would take more territory than is 
presently available at the present location. They have been offered 
a location on Mullet Key, which is presently an island being developed 
as a recreational island and the bond issue to connect it with the toll 
facility has been just recently validated by the Florida State Supreme 
Court and it is expected that the island will be connected by a causeway 
in the near future so that that indicates, I think, the local interest in 
this establishment of a permanent laboratory. 

Let me just read from the letter from Mr. Leffler, which I just 
received, dated April 23, and I will be glad to leave a copy for the 
committee’s further information. 

They say they have been pleased with the location of facilities 
afforded at the Don Ce-Sar site, that much of the red tide research 
has already been relocated there and it has proven to be an excellent 
base for this operation; also this is the center which the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries assists in appraising the inshore waters of 
Florida thus fulfilling the Department’s obligations under the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act, which indicates their recognition 
that they have a responsibility in the field. They say that in fact sur- 
veys which are a part of the red tide program are contributing greatly 
to an understanding of the ichthyology of the inshore environment 
of the central Florida gulf coast and that this is one of the basic needs 
if we are to understand fishery production. 

This is the key to his letter, as I see it: 

This is one of the basic needs if we are to understand fishery production and 
maintain our fishing industry at an efficient and profitable level— 
which states as succinctly as could be stated the need to establish the 
laboratory on a permanent basis. 

That, briefly and basically, is my position, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Mixiter. Thank you very much, Mr. Cramer. 

I do not doubt for a minute that if this were left to the scientific 
personnel of the Department they would change the wording of this 
report that comes to this committee. 

I am conscious of the fact, and I am glad to know that you are 
conscious of the fact that quite frequently we have to sacrifice that 
which we know is right because we get an adverse report from the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I sometimes wonder whether the Congress and the Executive De- 
partment of the Nation are running the country or whether the Bureau 
of the Budget is not the superpresidium that administers the affairs 
of State in its own unicameral manner. 

Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petty. I want to congratulate my colleague, Mr. Cramer, for 
his very fine presentation and say that I have great sympathy with 
him, 

Mr. Murer. That is understandable. I join with you. 
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Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dineett. I have great affection for the gentleman from Florida 
who just testified. He stood with us recently on a problem that we 
had in the Great Lakes having to do with water and I am sure he re- 
calls the nature of the problem. 

This may somewhat influence my views on this matter but I wanted 
to ask the gentleman this one question. I assume that the Bureau of 
the Budget has given a hostile report on this matter? 

Mr. Cramer. The report by the Department, by Secretary Leffler, 
was that the Bureau of the Budget advised there is no objection to 
submission, which, in effect, says, “Me too,” but I am sure that you 
recall the same problems we had in Public Works when we had the 
privilege of serving on that committee. 

Mr. Seiie. The succinct report from the Bureau of the Budget in 
the second paragraph says, “Enactment of this proposed legislation is 
unnecessary, in our opinion, for the reasons hereafter stated.” 

The gentleman has analyzed those reasons, and I think pretty well 
refuted them. 

Mr. Cramer. Of course, as I see it, there is no appropriation required 
for this legislation for some time in the future and that is why I think 
that for the Bureau of the Budget, so far as today and tomorrow and 
the next year or the year after is concerned, there is no budgetary 
problem involved. If they want to expand the facility, which I con- 
template they will in the future, then the Bureau of the Budget will 
retain its control as will the President and Congress. 

This is just authorizing the existence of a permanent laboratory 
principally to study inshore environment. 

Mr. Drnceti. The only thought I wanted to leave with the gentle- 
man is that we have watched so many of these good projects going 
down the drain in the Bureau of the Budget. I have in mind the 
water pollution problem and we almost lost this time. 

We also see it under attack by the Bureau of the Budget. 

We see how the funds for fish and wildlife, for example, come under 
very close paring by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I think I feel the same concern that the gentleman from Florida 
does and that our chairman this morning feels over this particular 
thing. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Currin. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to say that I recall 
with so much pleasure the gentleman’s appearance before the full 
committee when we had the boat bill under consideration and the 
contribution he made to that legislation was such that, in my mind, 
there was no man in Congress outside of this committee who con- 
tributed so much to the passing of the Small Boat Act. 

Mr. Cramer. I graduated from North Carolina and I appreciate 
that remark coming from a fellow Tarheel. I appreciate the mental 
alacrity of those coming from that State. 

Mr. Miter. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Anderson, will you address yourself to H.R. 350 by Mr. Cramer, 
please ? 
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STATEMENT OF ANDREW W. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Resumed 


Mr. Anperson. H.R. 350 deals with a laboratory on the gulf coast 
as explained by Congressman Cramer. 

Our report is in favor of the objective of his bill. 

We did state, however, that we believed the legislation was unneces- 
sary because we think that the laboratory we have at present at the 
Don Ce-Sar Federal Center meets these objectives. It is a laboratory 
where we are now conducting primarily red tide work but a certain 
amount of this work also has a bearing on shrimp work and on estuar- 
ine studies. 

We have considerable space around this laboratory to expand it, also 
some concrete ponds that could be used in some of our studies. 

Just across from this area, there is a dock and a large warehouse, 
so that we look on this whole installation as something that we will 
continue our research studies in and, as funds become available, I 
do not think there is much doubt but what, for example, we will initi- 
ate estuarine studies, other inshore work and probably some shrimp 
work, and it was for that reason we said that we did not think that 
enactment of the legislation was necessary. 

Mr. Minter. Have you any questions, Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Petty. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitirr. Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. This is not to cost any money ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. We have the laboratory there. It is in 
operation now with, I believe, six professional people and two non- 
professional. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Lennon? 

Mr. Lennon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitier. Counsel, Mr. Zincke ? 

Mr. Zincxr. Mr. Anderson, is the title to the present laboratory 
facilities held by the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. ANnverson. General Services Administration owns the build- 
ing and the land, and I believe we rent it from them. 

Mr. Zinckr. What assurance of permanency do you have on the 
present installation ? 

Mr. Anperson. I do not know that we have anything in writing 
except that we have our regional office there in the center. There is 
still space available for other Government tenants so that I would not 
think there would be much question but what we could continue to use 
itas long as we found need for it. 

Mr. Zincxr. Mr. Cramer made the point that he is seeking perma- 
nent facilities for the type of research he desires. 

Now, there is no assurance of permanence in your present setup, is 
there? 

Mr. Anperson. I think you are correct, if by that you mean do we 
have something in the written record that we can stay there from 
now on. 
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I think on the other hand, though, that we have every belief that 
it is permanent so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Zincxe. Is it the intention of the Service to maintain a perma- 
nent facility in that area? 

Mr. Anverson. So far as we know now, our plans call for increasing 
the work there when funds become available on other biological 
studies. 

Mr. Zincxe. And it is your belief that you have sufficient area 
available at that site to permit foreseeable expansion ? 

Mr. Anverson. In the reasonable future, yes, sir. 

Mr. Zinckr. What do you call “reasonable” ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. Well, as far as I can foresee right at the moment. 

Mr. Zincke. How far can you foresee at the moment ? 

Mr. Anperson. Well, I can foresee about 3 or 4 years now and 
there are three lots 100 feet long and 50 feet deep right adjacent to 
the laboratory. There is a large concrete tank and one of these lots 
that can be used for our work, and, as I say, on the far side there is a 
very large warehouse and a dock at which we can berth research 
vessels. 

Mr. Zincke. You have no use for the warehouse, have you ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, we have materials stored in there now. 

Mr. Zincke. You have use for a large warehouse ? 

Mr. Anperson. The warehouse is not completely filled now, but we 
have vessel equipment and things of that sort there. 

Mr. Zincke. So, at the present time, you foresee that that facility 
that you are using will continue to be usable and used by you for 3 
or 4 years and no longer ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, I do not say no longer. I say that I can foresee 
right now that the facilities there would be available for at least that 
time. 

Mr. Zincke. Under ordinary circumstances, where you contemplate 
a permanent installation, you acquire title to the facilities, do you not! 

Mr. Anperson. Usually that is the case. I think in nearly all cases 
our laboratories are on lands that belong to the Bureau. 

Mr. Zincke. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gross. Could I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. What is the purpose of H.R. 350? 

Mr. Anverson. The purpose of H.R. 350 was to provide, as I under- 
stand it, for a laboratory to do inshore research on the gulf coast, on 
the west coast of Florida. 

Mr. Gross. Is that something that you cannot presently do with the 
existing installation ? 

Mr. Annverson. No, I think we can do it with our present installa- 
tion and that is why we stated that we did not believe the proposed 
legislation was necessary. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have vessels in connection with the present 
operation ? 

Mr. Anperson. We have one small vessel there. 
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Mr. Gross. I note that this bill provides for the construction or 
acquisition and equipping of vessel or vessels. 

Mr. Anverson. We have that authority generally, so that we prob- 
ably could do that as it was required. 

Mr. Gross. Isee. Thank you. 

Mr. Curtin. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Minter. Are you through, Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, i am through. Thank you. 

Mr. Curtin. I understood from Congressman Cramer that the pur- 
pose of the bill was to give a permanent status to an installation there 
which was more or less temporary. Am I mistaken in that under- 
standing ? 

Mr. Anpverson. I believe that is what he said; I think the matter of 

rmanency and temporary location is something that was not dis- 
cussed fully. Certainly it has been our intention in establishing our- 
selves in the Don Ce-Sar Center to make that a permanent installation 
because, as I said, it is where we have our regional office. 

Mr. Curtin. Does your understanding of the bill differ from what 
we understood Congressman Cramer to say was the reason? 

Mr. Anverson. I think originally Congressman Cramer probably 
was not as aware of the situation as perhaps we should have made him 
in connection with the work we were conducting there that it was a 
laboratory that we would continue to use for estuarine research or 
shrimp research. He was probably thinking in terms of red tide 
which fluctuates. 

In some years we have a very bad situation and you have to do a 
lot of work and in other years it is less urgent and the work tapers off 
and possibly he was thinking that it should not be tied to red tide alone. 

Mr. Curtin. Is it your intention to continue the existing facilities 
there indefinitely ? 

Mr. ANperson. So far as I know at the moment, we have no reason 
for changing. 

Mr. Curtin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Anderson, if you contemplate continuing it there 
indefinitely, why do you not ask GSA to transfer this property to 
you ? 

Mr. Anperson. That sounds like a very good thing, something that 
we really should do. I guess we probably had not given too much 
thought to it because it was Government land. 

Mr. Miiter. Are you paying rent to them ? 

Mr. ANpERsOoN. Yes, we pay renttoGSA. AsI recall we pay about 
a dollar a square foot. I would be very glad to look into the exact 
details of our arrangements with GSA and see exactly what they are. 

Mr. Miturr. I think that would be very well to have in the record. 

Will you furnish to the counsel of the committee the arrangement of 
the rental that you pay and whether or not there is any time limit on 
the occupancy ¢ 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1959. 


MEMORANDUM 


~ 


To: Mr. R. G. Macy, Commissioner, Public Buildings Service, Government Sery- 
ices Administration. 

From: Director, bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Subject: Space assignment, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries laboratory, Don Ce 
Sar Building, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 


This Bureau has occupied, since September 1957, the building known as engi- 
neering headquarters at the Don Ce-Sar Federal Center, using this building as a 
marine biological laboratory. The primary work carried out there is investi- 
gation of the red tide, which is a natural marine phenomenon which at times kills 
rather large quantities of fish along the Florida west coast. 

In the course of this research, considerable public interest has developed in 
establishing as a vermanent research center a marine laboratory along the west 
coast of Florida. Congressman Cramer, of Pinellas County, introduced a bill 
in this session of Congress which, in effect, requests action to make our present 
instalation permanent in nature or else provide for a laboratory at another 
suitable location. 

The Department’s position on this bill was that our present laboratory space 
and program is adequate for existing needs and that as funds and personnel 
become available the research would be expanded into other areas, particularly 
to investigate results of numerous engineering and other developments in 
estuarine areas. 

During the hearing on Mr. Cramer’s bill, we were asked to state the type of 
agreement which was in effect with the General Services Administration, and 
were particularly asked to take steps necessary to insure continued use of these 
facilities as long as there was a Bureau need for them. 

In reviewing this situation, we find that we have a space assignment record 
which became effective September 3, 1957. We pay a fee based upon the square 
footage occupied, which is primarily for services rendered. 

While the space we have been using and the services received have been 
excellent, we would like to know at this time what policy the General Services 
Administration can follow to assure this Bureau that we will have continued 
use of the laboratory space in the Don Ce-Sar Center. You will realize that 
information of this type will allow for better long-range planning and will, in 
addition, allow us to furnish information to the Congress as to the permanency 
of our work in the Gulf of Mexico. 

(Signed) A. W. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director 
(For Donald L. McKernan). 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
PusLic BUILDINGS SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1959. 
Mr. Donatp L. McKERNAN, 
Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. McKERNAN: Reference is made to your letter of May 13, concerning 
the plans of the General Services Administration for continuation of the space 
assignment of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries laboratory of St. Petersburg 
Beach, Fla. 

Present planning for satisfying the space requirements in the St. Petersburg 
area does not contemplate any change in your present space assignment in the 
Engineering Building. If in the future a change becomes necessary, other 
suitable space in the area will be provided. Any reassignment of space will be 
made only after consultation with your agency. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. G. Macy, 
Commissioner, Public Buildings Service. 
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Mr. Muuer. Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dincet. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miturr. Are there any other questions of Mr. Anderson? 
Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anpverson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitzer. We will now take up H.R. 2398 by Mr. Gavin, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in the northwestern part 


of the State of Pennsylvania. 
(H.R. 2398 is as follows :) 


[H.R. 2398, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery in the northwestern part of 
the State of Pennsylvania 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to establish, construct, equip, operate, and maintain a new fish hatchery in 
the northwestern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. Mier. In order to lay a proper foundation for the committee, 
I am going to ask the clerk to read Mr. Gavin’s statement. 
(The statement was read, as follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Leon H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AS READ BY WILLIAM B. WINFIELD, CHIEF CLERK 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee 
on behalf of H.R. 2398, a bill to provide for the establishment of a fish hatchery 
in the northwestern part of the State of Pennsylvania. 

This is the same bill I introduced in the 85th Congress in 1957 and which your 
committee favorably reported. It was subsequently passed by the House on 
August 28, 1957, but no action was ever taken on it by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I believe that this new hatchery will be needed in northwestern Pennsylvania 
for a number of reasons. 

The sportsmen’s organizations and conservationists throughout my entire dis- 
trict file hundreds of applications each year for an allotment of Federal fish for 
stocking streams in my district and the immediate surrounding area. 

Great demands are being made on present hatchery facilities in northwestern 
Pennsylvania and one can readily realize what the pressure will be when the 
Allegheny River reservoir project is completed. 

It is in this area where the reservoir project will be constructed and this 
impounding dam will create an artificial lake 29 miles long; probably the largest 
artificial lake in the eastern part of the United States. 

The area has tremendous recreational potentialities and is rapidly developing. 
Upon completion of the reservoir project, the need for another hatchery will 
be urgent. 

The Allegheny National Forest is in my district and will border the lake 
which will be created by the reservoir. In the forest alone there are more than 
500 miles of trout streams and the estimated fishing pressure indicates that 
more than 68,000 fishermen are served annually by these streams. 

Within a radius of 300 miles of the center of the forest, there are 47 million 
people so one can readily recognize the fishing demands and the potentialities 
of this area. 

Fishing in the area is a favorite type of outdoor recreation; and the anglers 
come from not alone Pennsylvania but many come from out of State and visit 
the national forest streams regularly. Never in the history of this country 
has the fishing pressure on our inland waters been as heavy as it is today and 
under present conditions stream stocking falls far short of the need of supply. 

I sincerely hope the committee will again act favorably on this legislation 
and I thank the committee for giving me this time to testify on behalf of it. 
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Mr. Miuuer. I may say that our colleague, Mr. Gavin, who is one 

of the foremost advocates of sport fishing and conservation in Con- 
, is necessarily absent in connection with his work on the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services where he is in effect the ranking Republi- 
can member and his duties are very demanding. 

Mr. Tunison is here, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Would you come forward and identify yourself, please, and tell us 
what you think of Mr. Gavin’s bill. 


STATEMENTS OF A. V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU 
OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, AND WILLIAM HAGEN, 
CHIEF, BRANCH OF FISH HATCHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Tuntson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Abram V. Tunison, Assistant Director, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. I have with me Mr. William Hagen, Chief of 
our Branch of Fish Hatcheries, who is available to answer specific 
questions on phases of the hatchery work. 

I can add a little to Congressman Gavin’s report. He has pointed 
out that it is in an area where there is increasing fishing pressure. 
At the present time, we have only a small Federal hatchery in the 
locality. It is located near Warren, Pa. Warren is about 11 miles 
from this proposed reservoir. We have the other Federal hatchery 
in Pennsylvania, located at Lamar near Lock Haven, and it is quite 
some distance from this particular area. 

As Congressman Gavin pointed out, there is 500 miles of stream in 
the Allegheny National Forest, which involves an area of western 
New York, western Pennsylvania, and northern West Virginia, and 
we are certain that people from as far away as Buffalo and Erie 
and Pitsburgh will make use of the fishing in this general area. 

The Kinzua Dam will provide a reservoir of about 12,000 acres. 
Very likely it will change that present habitat of the Allegheny River. 

We know from experience that dams such as the Norfork on the 
White River in Arkansas have done wonders for reestablishing or 
establishing a trout fishery below that dam. 

We contemplate that the same will occur below the Kinzua Dam. 

We anticipate that the hatchery itself would provide roughly about 
100,000 pounds of trout, a little better than 100,000 bass, perhaps a 
million bluegills. The bass and bluegills would be used in establish- 
ing farm ponds that are on the increase in western New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

We do not have firm plans yet on hatchery construction, one of 
the reasons being that the Corps of Engineers has not definitely de- 
cided upon a location for the dam. It is very likely that by way of 
cost it may run as much as $800,000 for construction of such a hatch- 
ery. The annual cost would run in the neighborhood of $90,000 in 
order to produce the fish that I have just mentioned. 

The Department does not have a report on this bill and consequently 
my statement is only from the Bureau level. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Miter. Will the present hatchery be sufficient to take care of 
the increased fishing pressure in this area? 

Mr. Tuntson. Not existing hatcheries, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miurr. The present existing hatcheries will not be sufficient? 

Mr. Tunison. Not with the anticipated increase in trout environ. 
ment that we visualize. 

Mr. Miter. This is in an area that is readily available to almost a 
quarter of the people of the United States. 

Mr. Tuntson. It is in a very heavily populated area, as I am sure 
you appreciate. 

Mr. Miter. The megalopolis that exists along the whole eastern 
seaboard looks for recreation of this type in this and the adjacent 
areas which, to take up the pressure of such a great population, are 
fairly small, are they not? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. I might point out that to provide 
fishing in the Eastern United States is quite a bit different than what 
we need in the Rocky Mountains and even in some areas of your 
State of California. 

In the East we have a very high population and we have decreasing 
environment for trout. As a result of that we and the States have 
had to go to a very strong hatchery program, artificial stocking, and 
that type of thing. 

It is a put-and-take proposition and we face it. We see no alter- 
native if we are to satisfy the angler. 

Mr. Mriuuer. He is a rather demanding fellow, too. 

Mr. Tunitson. We have learned that over the years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Have you any questions, Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petuy. I notice that this bill was introduced on January 15 
and it seems odd, in view of the fact that similar legislation was con- 
sidered and passed in the last session of Congress, that we would 
not have a report by now. 

Mr. Miter. The counsel tells me that getting these reports is rather 
hard. He used a very commonplace cliche about hen’s teeth, but I 
would rather put it more in line with his, by saying that perhaps 
it is just as hard to get this report as it is to catch a trout in some 
of the trout streams in the eastern United States. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment on that, we have 
not as yet received a report on the bill introduced a year ago. 

Mr. Petxiy. In other words, it was passed out of the committee 
without any position being known as to the position of the Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Drncetx. And it passed the House too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miter. It passed the House, too. 

Mr. Petry. I thought the rule was that on the consent report you 
have to have a favorable report. It must have been suspended. The 
rules require a favorable report. 

Then my second question is already answered. It was: Was the 
report on the bill passed last year ?—and there was no report. My only 
comment will be that I think we ought to ask for a report on this bill. 

Mr. Miter. When do you think we could have a report on this 
bill ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to-give you any idea on 
that. As was mentioned, we did not make a report on the bill last 
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year, and although the Bureau's report is under consideration, I can 
give you no indication of when you might expect that. 
° Mr. Dineety. Mr. Chairman, could I be recognized ? 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Pelly has the floor. 

Mr. Petty. I yield back the floor. 

Mr. Dineety. Mr. Chairman, I know that we are berating Mr. Tuni- 
son unfairly because I imagine if these reports were left up to him he 
would see that they were up here promptly. 

There are a number of pieces of legislation that are pending before 
this committee and have been pending here since early in January in 
which I happen to have an interest, none of which are sponsored by me. 

I know all of us here in this committee and many other Members 
of this House find this same problem. Usually the culprit is the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is sitting on it for one reason or another, 
I think—sitting on it rather than to see the possibility of some legisla- 
tion being enacted. They are just delaying it. 

I was wondering if there was some way this committee could express 
its view so that we could get some action from this Department over 
and above a letter signed by the chairman. I mean something that we 
could do to get some constant vigorous action. 

Mr. Miuuer. I know how the gentleman feels. I want to join him 
in paying my compliments to the professional staff of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. I think I know the people in this category, though 
I may not know them too well, and I know how dedicated they are to 
their work and I know how frustrating it is for them to come up here 
and have us sit up here and take them to task for something over 
which they have absolutely no control, so that anything that you hear 
said or anything that I say, I want you all to know, is objective and 
is not directed at you, the individual, but is directed at the system, and, 
unfortunately, you happen to be a part of the system at this time. 

I think that the gentleman’s suggestion is a good one, but I suggest 
that it would be much more forceful if we take this to the full 
committee. 

I think that we will find sympathetic ears before the full committee. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petuy. I think the record should show that actually a report 
was received on this bill, and this goes back to 1957, and a similar bill 
was passed by the House on August 28, 1957, and that the report was 
received on September 25, 1957. We must have in the files a report 
which came after the bill passed the House, and I assume after Con- 
gress had adjourned. 

Mr. Miter. We will dig up that old report. I donot know whether 
under the rules that report will be acceptable in the Congress, but the 
counsel informs me that it is not. After we get through with this par- 
ticular bill, inasmuch as the suggestion made by the gentleman is a 
general one, the chairman will entertain a motion to that effect at the 
proper time. 

Have you any further questions? Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Dincetu. Yes, I would like to ask Mr. Tunison if he would 
tell us whether there is any reason that we should expect that the 
the report by the Department of the Interior at this time would be 
any different than the one last year. 
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Mr. Tuntson. I think, Congressman Dingell, that, as I remember 
the early report, it did not take a firm stand for or against. I think 
it was placed on a basis that in the long range we could foresee 
need for a hatchery at that time. 

In the event that the Department is able to get out a report, I 
hope, anyway, that they will — the Bureau’s position, and | 
think it would be of a more favorable nature. 

Mr. Drncetx. Mr. Tunison, I hope that you and the other gentle- 
men here present will hear me on this and express similar views 
within the Department. 

I will say that I, at least for myself, am very distressed at the 
slowness with which these reports are coming up here, and I might 
also mention that as soon as we have completed our consideration, 
I am going to make an appropriate motion, as you have heard, that 
this matter be placed before the full committee for further action and 
I think it would be appropriate to make the Department aware of 
this and make the Bureau of the Budget aware of it which I am sure 
you understand is the real culprit. 

I have nothing further. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Would you tell the cost of setting up this hatchery? 

Mr. Tuntson. It may run to about $800,000. As I said, our plans 
are not firm yet, primarily because the Corps of Engineers has not 
yet selected a definite site for the Kinzua Dam. Once we know that, 
we can firm up our plans. 

Mr. Gross. Is trout the only fish that you would propagate in this 
hatchery ? 

Mr. ae No, sir; we would have also bass, and bluegills, and 
also some channel cat. 

Mr. Gross. Please refresh my memory as to whether the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through these hatcheries, stocks private ponds 
where fees are charged for fishing. Do you know that? 

Mr. Tunison. We do not stock private ponds where there is fee 
fishing. We do stock private ponds that are open to the public. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Lennon? 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Tunison, as the Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries, I'am sure that you can tell us what was 
the fiscal 1959 appropriation for your Division of Sport Fisheries? 

Mr. Tuntson. The total ? 

Mr. Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Tuntson. The Hatchery Branch will run about $414 million. 
Our management services will run about $169,000. Our research will 
run again a half million dollars or $600,000. 

Mr. Lennon. In round figures, what is it? 

Mr. Tuntson. A half million dollars, so that it was a total of a 
little better than $5 million ; $514 million. 

Mr. Lennon. A total of a little better than $5 million for the Di- 
vision of Sport Fisheries? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. What percentage of that was used or will be used 
between now and the end of June of this year for fiscal 1959 for fresh 
water research and propagation as compared with salt water? 
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Mr. Tuntson. All of our funds in the Division of Sport Fisheries 
are spent on inland waters and species with the exception of salmon 
which, as you know, are both sport and commercial, and the funds 
that we are spending there could be considered in part a contribution 
to the marine sport fishing on the west coast. 

Mr. Lennon Would you say, then, that 99 percent of your total 
appropriation for fiscal 1959 was ageest for fresh water research work 
a maintenance and propagation ! 

Mr. Tuntson. I might quibble on the 99 percent, Congressman. 

Mr. Lennon. How much less than 99 percent of your total expendi- 
ture was spent for fresh water ? 

Mr: Tuntson. I should say about $5 million you could charge off to 
fresh water as opposed to a half million dollars on phases affecting 
the salmon. 

Mr. Lennon. Now, your request for fiscal 1960 for your Division 
ishow much ? 

Mr. Tuntson. It would be an addition of about a half million dol- 
lars in round figures. 

Mr. Lennon. Nearly $7 million. What percentage of the $7 mil- 
lion is contemplated to be spent by your Division in the development 
of research of the marine sport. fishing ? 

Mr. Tuntson. No more than at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. How do you arrive at that distinction between the 
two great sport fishing industries ? 

Mr. Tunison. Well, sir, I will need a little background, if you do 
not mind. 

Mr. Lennon. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Tunison. In the Fish and Wildlife Service as it existed prior to 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, the sport fishing activities were 
in large part handled by what is now the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, studies that they would carry on in connection with com- 
mercial species would also have some application to the game species. 

With the reorganization of 1956, the marine sport fisheries were 
placed in our Bureau. 

Mr. Lennon. Excuse me. What time did you say the marine sport 
fishing industry was placed in your Bureau ? 

Mr. Tunison. At the time of the Fish and Wildlife Act in the 
reorganization of 1956. 

From that time on, budgetwise, it was necessary for us to keep 
within the fiscal policies of the Government at that time and that 
holds up until now. 

We have recognized a need for research management work on 
marine sport fishing, but, as I say, at the present time the fiscal policies 
have not. permitted us to make suitable requests. 

Mr. Lennon. Now I believe that in answer to Mr. Gross’ question 
a few minutes ago, you stated that you did not furnish fingerlings 
and small fish for ponds in which there was a fee to be charged. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. But you do furnish them free to private individuals 
for themselves and their immediate families ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Free; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. Now do you know approximately how much money 
the Federal Government has invested in inland fisheries and 
hatcheries / 
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Mr. Tunison. It will run to about $33 million replacement cost as 
an investment. 

Mr. Lennon. About how often does the Federal Government build 
a new inland fish hatchery somewhere in the country ¢ 

Mr. Tunison. It might average out one new hatchery in, say, 2 
years. 

It seems to go in cycles. We had a number of hatcheries that the 
Congress saw fit to grant us in 1956 and we have since had one started 
in Arizona and then there is a present bill under consideration. 

Mr. Lennon. They will cost about how much each, costwise an 
average investment ? 

Mr. Tuntson. The average cost, I should say, would run a half 
million dollars. 

Mr. Lennon. Now your Division would certainly have no objection 
to moving into the field of salt water sport fishing research, would it? 

Mr. Tunison. No, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. It is a question of funds? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, frankly, that is the question. 

Mr. Lennon. Now your big part of your total appropriation goes, 
of course, to the maintenance of your fish hatcheries. 

Mr. Tunison. Maintenance and operation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. What is your view with respect to whether or not 
you could do a job with respect to the development of the salt water 
sport fishing if you had the funds? 

Mr. Tunison. I think that it would take perhaps a year to properly 
recruit an initiating staff. 

I think once we had that in working with the States and our sister 
Bureau, the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, we could undertake a 
worthwhile program. 

Mr. Lennon. Has your Division in its request for funds in each 
fiscal year pointed up the necessity to begin sometime the question of 
research in our marine and salt water fishing ? 

Mr. Tunison. We have at our Bureau level, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. And you have been turned down? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. What was the reason why the Bureau of the Budget 
said it is all right to spend $6 million for inland sport fishing but 
comparatively nothing for marine sport fishing? 

Mr. Tuntson. One criterion that apparently is used by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department, and in turn we use it, is that under 
rather restricted or tight fiscal policy we are hesitant to make new 
starts. 

Mr. Lennon. What was that? 

Mr. Tuntson. We are hesitant to make new starts. 

Mr. Lennon. You do not hesitate to invest $500,000 to $750,000 in 
a new fish hatchery, though. 

Mr. Tuntson. No, Congressman, but all of those that we have 
had in the last several years have not come through our regular budget 
process. 

The appropriation has been added to by Members of Congress. 

Mr. Lennon. By a special act or bill? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. Did you folks oppose the expansion of your fish 
hatcheries over the country in appearing before the legislative com- 
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mittees such as this and at the same time call to the attention of the 
committee that you were not doing anything, so to speak, for the 
marine sport fishing industry of this country 

Mr. Tunison. Congressman, I hope we appear to be honest. If we 
are for a hatchery we will say so. If we think it is needed we will 


so. 
Thi. Lennon. Do you think that any one is needed until at least you 
make a token approach to this problem of developing our marine 
sport fishing ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is a difficult question to answer, Congressman. 

Mr. Lennon. How do you arrive at the basis of a recommendation 
for the maintenance and development of these fish hatcheries? Is 
it money that comes back in license fees primarily ? 

Mr. Tuntson. License fees go to the States. We do not have those. 

Mr. Lennon. In what way, directly or indirectly, does the Federal 
Government benefit from the development of these inland fish hatch- 
eries / 

Mr. Tunison. Sport fishing contributes about $2 billion annually 
to the welfare of this country. That is the economic value that has 
been placed on it. 

Mr. Lennon. What part of that is represented by your salt water 
marine sport fishing? 

Mr. Tuntson. Roughly about $488 million out of the $2 billion. 

Mr. Lennon. You have seen the figures that have been compiled 
by various salt water sport fishing editors and statisticians, have 
you not? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. I think they say that in 1955 there were 414 million 
Americans utilizing the coastal marine resources for sport fishing. 
They spent $488,900,000, about $107 apiece for goods and services re- 
quired in this coastal fishing. 

Mr. Miter. It is actually about one quarter. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lennon. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have any figures as to the amount of money that was 
spent by the sport fishing industry of America, that is, the marine salt 
water fishing industry for 1958? 

Mr. Tuntson. I do not have that, Congressman. I am sorry. 

Mr. Lennon. I understand it is considerably in excess of $540 
million. 

Now, assuming that one-fourth of the total figure that you used is 
generated by salt water marine fishing, do you not think that your 
Division of the Department ought to recommend a proportionate di- 
vision in these funds? 

Mr. Tuntson. Again, Congressman, that is a difficult question. I 
think I know what your criticism is, but I should like to point out 
that the Federal fish hatcheries started along about 1870 and have 
continued since that time. 

They are historical. It is very popular in local areas and with 
& going operation of that nature, it is much easier for us to maintain 
the investment that we have in those hatcheries than to at this time 
break away and reduce the hatchery appropriations, if that is what 
you are thinking, and divert those funds to some other activity. 
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Mr. Lennon. But you continue to expand with new hatcheries, do 
you not? 

Mr. Tunison. As I pointed out, Congressman, in the last several] 
years, it has not been through a regular budgetary practice. The 
money has been added on the Hill. 

Mr. Lennon. What percentage of your total appropriation on an 
annual basis do you think ought to be spent in research and develop- 
ment of our salt water sport fishing pcmmoage 

Mr. Tunison. From the testimony given this morning on the two 
laboratories and from what you have said, Congr essman, the marine 
sport fishing is going to grow and grow. "There is no question about 
it. There is already very ample evidence that it is an accelerated ree- 
reational program. 

Only four States at the present time charge a license fee for salt 
water fishing: California, Texas, Louisiana, and Alabama. Of those 
four States, California has done an outstanding job in getting into 
research and better management of the marine game species. 

T think that the other States are recognizing this. Texas has made 
progress. Also the other two State have made progress. 

As far as the Federal Government 1 is concerned, until such time as 
the other States effect marine sport fishing licenses, I think that there 
is a void that we should recognize. 

In the case of how much money is relative, it will take several years 
to properly staff a research and management organization. What 
the eventual expenditure might be I hesitate to give. Perhaps it may 
be a million dollars. I am not sure. It would depend upon the 
acceleration of the fishery itself. 

Mr. Lennon. Assuming that retail sales generated by the salt water 
fishing industry for 1958 amounted to $540 million, do you think 
that one-half of 1 percent would be a fair figure to consider for an 
annual appropriation for the research and development of our salt 
water and marine fishing industry in the sport field ? 

Mr. Tunison. I would not want to place it on a percentage basis, 
sir. 

Our research activities in both fish and wildlife, I think, are the key 
to our progress in the future. Supposedly, however, when they are 
assigned a problem there is a limit on the termination date and I also 
recognize that a number of those projects or continued phases of them 
are continued over a period of years, 

I did that personally for about 25 years. 

Mr. Lennon. Getting back to your statement of a few minutes ago, 
that your Federal fish hatcheries furnish without cost fingerlings and 
other stock for your private ponds, there is no license fee to fish in a 
man’s own private pond or to have his friends fish there ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That would depend on his State. 

Mr. Lennon. In my own State, a man can fish as much as he wants 
to in his own pond and have friends do so without license. What is 
the philosophy behind that? Is it the edible food for the people who 
fish ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is one of the considerations. More particu- 
larly it isa form of recreation. 

Mr. Lennon. Is the food a factor in the overall consideration ? 
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Mr. Tuntson. Yes, indeed. In fact, our farm ponds really were 
started in the late thirties and early 1940’s for that particular purpose. 
It was a war effort. 

Mr. Lennon. It has continued for that reason to today, has it not ? 

Mr. Tunison. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. Do you have the figures on the approximately 6 mil- 
lion salt water fishermen who fished last year as to the amount per 
catch per person of that approximately 6 million ? 

Mr. Tuntson. I do not. I saw a rather interesting comment on 
Texas, and I am sorry that I cannot give you the figures on that. I 
do not know what the figures are nationwide. 

Mr. Lennon. I have those, too, on a national level. It is consid- 
erably in excess of what is caught by the average individual in a 
private pond where the Federal Government furnishes the stock. 

I was just asking these questions, Mr. Tunison, because those of us 
who live in coastal areas wherever they are, are very much concerned 
about what we consider being in the sort of no man’s land in sport 
fishing. ; 

We know it is generating rapidly every year. It is making a great 
contribution to our overall economy and the sport fishermen in the 
salt water arexs cannot quite understand the attitude of your division 
with respect to their needs. 

Now, you mentioned a few minutes ago that your budget this year 
you hoped would be around $7 million. 

' Mr. Tunison. Those are rough figures. 

Mr. Lennon. Out of that $7 million, you anticipated that perhaps 
a half million dollars would be used for the marine fishing. 

Mr. Tunisox. Only as it is connected with the salmon on the west 
coast. 

Mr. Lennon. Actually, Mr. Tunison, assuming that you do get in 
the neighborhood of $7 million for your division this time so far as 
sport fishing, except as it is related to the salmon industry, there will 
be practically nil spent for sport fishing. 

Mr. Tuntson. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. That is all. 

Mr. Miniter. I want to say that I hope that we can get Mr. Tunison 
before the committee at another time to pursue this, because it is 
something in which we are all vitally concerned. 

Mr. Curtin. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. Mr. Tunison, did I understand you to say that H.R. 
2398 would cost about $800,000 ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. Those are tentative estimates on that, sir. 

Mr. Curtin. Is that the cost for just the acquisition of the land and 
the building of the plant ? 

Mr. Tuntson. It is for the building of the plant. The matter of 
acquisition of land has not been reconciled yet with the Corps of 
Engineers. 

_ Mr. Currry. Do you mean that to build a fish hatchery would cost 
S800,000 2 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minter. That is very cheap. 

Mr. Curtin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Lennon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman one 
more question. 

Mr. Murr. All right. 

Mr. Lennon. Do you know what the figures are for the request by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Tuntson. I heard you mention $20 million. 

Mr. Lennon. $20,414,600. That is to tell them how to catch fish, 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. You say that is correct? 

Mr. Tuntson. There is more to it than that. 

Mr. Lennon. Generally, that is the program ? 

Mr. Tunison. Generally ; perhaps Mr. Anderson could elaborate 
more on that but they also have other activities. 

Mr. Lennon. And we spend nothing to replenish that supply of 
commercial salt water fishing, do we? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. That is all. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tunison, you received a request from this committee shortly 
after the middle of January fora report on this bill. Did your Bureau 
prepare a report ? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, we prepared a report. 

Mr. Zinckxe. And approximately how long did that operation take? 

Mr. Tuntson. Approximately 2 weeks. 

Mr. Zincke. That was submitted to your Department some time 
after the beginning of February ? 

Mr. Tuntson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. Have you any knowledge as to whether the Depart- 
ment ever prepared a tentative report for submission to the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. Did they prepare such a report? 

Mr. = ntson. They did prepare such a report. 

Mr. Zincxre. Was that report submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Tuntson. It was, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. Approximately when ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Perhaps 2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Zincke. Two weeks ago, so that it took the Department, 0 
erating on a report that you “had prepared, from the middle of Feb. 
ruary to the middle of April to check your report? 

Mr. Tunison. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that we are belaboring 
the Bureau of the Budget unduly here for delays that are occurring 
right in the Department. 

Mr. Mituer. I am quite concerned and I suggest that on these other 
bills before they are brought in here that you formally try to ascertain 
that information so that we can see where the fault lies. 

IT cannot say in this case that the Bureau of the Budget is at fault. 

Mr. Gross. May I have one more question ? 

Excuse me. 


Mr. Miturr. Yes. 
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Mr. Gross. Does that $800,000 estimate cost include land acqui- 
sition ? , ets taal 

Mr. Tunison. No, it does not. The matter of land acquisition there 
js only a small amount of land that we are not quite sure of yet as to 
needs contingent on the location of the dam. : 

We also need to reconcile with the Corps of Engineers whether or 
not they would include that as an enhancement for the project. _ 

Mr. Gross. You will set that forth in your report on this bill, I 
take it. 

Mr. Drncett. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitier. Go ahead. 

Mr. Dincetu. I shall be very brief. 

Mr. Tunison, with regard to the remarks that you just addressed 
to Mr. Gross’ question, I would like to again recall to your attention, 
I assume that under the Coordination Act that you were entitled to 
make recommendations to the Corps of Engineers with regard to this 
Kinzua Dam, am I correct, and that your recommendations are to 
include not merely recommendations for preserving the status quo with 
regard to fish and wildlife but actually with regard to enhancement. 
Am I correct on this ? 

Mr. Tuntson. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Drncetu. I hope that you will be very vigorous in making your 
recommendations along this line and include land for a fish hatchery 
in this as well as such other recommendations that are necessary and 
I hope that you will point out that a member of the committee this 
morning has brought this matter to your attention and I hope you 
will include this in your report. 

Mr. Tunison. I shall be glad to do that, Congressman Dingell. 

Mr. Mitter. Now we have Mr. Bonner’s bill, H.R. 5854, to clarify 
a provision in the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate transporta- 
tion of fish, and for other purposes. 

(H.R. 5854 and the report follow :) 


[H.R. 5954, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To clarify a provision in the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate 
transportation of fish, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 9 of the Black Bass Act 
S May 20, 1926, as amended (16 U.S.C. 855), is hereby revised to read as 
ollows: 

“Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to prevent the shipment in 
interstate commerce of any fish or eggs for breeding or stocking purposes if they 
were caught, taken, sold, purchased, possessed, or transported in accordance with 
the law of the State, the District of Columbia, or Territory in which they were 
caught, taken, sold, purchased, possessed, or transported.” 


STATEMENT oF A. V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE, CONCERNING S. 1391, a Britt To CLARIFY A PROVISION IN THE 
BLacK Bass AcT RELATING TO THE INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF FISH, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


: The primary purpose of the original Black Bass Act was to preserve sport fish- 
ing in America. Throughout the U.S. black bass were considered by many 
anglers to be the finest warm water fish that swam. Commercial fishermen were 
taking black bass in considerable quantity the year round for subsequent sale 
in the open market. Since bass were extremely vulnerable to netting on their 
spawning beds it was feared in many responsible quarters that if the taking of 
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black bass for commercial purposes continued this particular species of figy 
faced extinction. : 

Prior to the passage of the subject act, many States had enacted laws propijp. 
iting the taking of black bass for sale, barter, exchange, or any other commereia| 
purpose. Such State laws were operative only within State boundaries, how. 
ever. To aid the States in prohibiting a growing interstate traffic in illegally 
taken black bass Congress passed the Black Bass Act of 1926. Later the ac 
was amended to afford protection with one exception to all species of fish. 

Section 9, as it presently reads, states that ‘Nothing in this Act shall be cop. 
strued to prevent the shipment of live fish and eggs for breeding or stocking 
purposes.” 

Since the above referred to section does not use any language to indicate that 
such live fish or eggs must be lawfully acquired, it is possible for persons to 
illegally acquire live fish in one State, transport them to another State ¢eop. 
trary to the intentions of the Black Bass Act, and be protected by alleging that 
such fish were transported for breeding or stocking purposes. In this connection, 
at least one court decision (United States of America, plaintiff v. Hanford Ww. 
Owens, defendant, No. 24077, U.S. District Court for the Eastern District of 
Maryland, November 25, 1958, excerpt attached) has been handed down in fayor 
of the defendant relying on the loophole provided by section 9 of the act. 

In recent years, the development of farm, fee, and commercial fish ponds 
has become increasingly popular, which has created a growing demand for black 
bass and other fish to stock such ponds. As a result, there has developed an 
interstate traffic in illegal fish for the purpose of stocking such ponds. For this 
reason the Department is extremely anxious to correct the deficiency presently 
existing in section 9 of the Black Bass Act. Such correction will remove any 
doubt as to the intent of the act and permit enforcement that will stop this 
illegal traffic. 

By inserting the phrase “in accordance with the law of the State, District of 
Columbia, or Territory” in the proposed amendment to section 9 of the act, 
persons transporting illegal fish in interstate traffic will not be able to rely on 
the loophole presently provided in section 9 as a defense. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 
(Criminal Division) 
No. 24077 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF V. HANFORD W. OWENS, DEFENDANT 
Baltimore, Md., November 25, 1958 
TRANSCRIPT OF ARGUMENT 


Reported for: F. Owens, Official Reporter. 
(Copy prepared in office of U.S. Game Management Agent, Dover, Penn- 
sylvania. ) 
EXCERPTED, PAGES 33 AND 34 


Chapter 13 applies generally to both live and dead fish, but the last section 
thereof, 855, provides, “Nothing in this chapter shall be construed to prevent 
the shipment in interstate commerce of live fish and eggs for breeding or stock- 
ing purposes.” 

The evidence in this case shows that the delivery of the bass in Maryland 
for transportation to Pennsylvania was contrary to the law of Maryland, An- 
notated Code, 1951 Edition ,Article 65(¢), Sections 212 and 311(b) as the latter 
section stood in 1954 and 1955, both before and after it was amended by the Act 
of 1954, Chapter 41. However, the Government's evidence also shows without 
contradiction that the shipment in each case was of live fish for stocking purposes. 
Section 855 excludes such shipment from the crime created by Section 852. 

Defendant’s motion for acquittal must be granted. 

Motion for acquittal granted. 

In the case against Murphy, the verdict is “Not Guilty.” 

Mr. Evans. Your Honor, I have motions on both of those, if you want to file 
them in the record. 

The Court. I will be glad to have them. 

(Thereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned. ) 
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CERTIFICATE OF REPORTER 


I, Wilma A. Miller, a certified stenotype reporter, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing transcript of proceedings was taken by me in stenotype; was later 
transcribed by me, and is a true and correct transcript of the proceedings had 
in the time and place aforementioned. 


Mr. Mitter. This bill was submitted by the Department, I under- 
stand, and it is for clarification of the law. 

I will let you take it up from there. 

Mr. Tuntson. Allright, Mr. Congressman. 

On this bill we have a report, sir, and I believe the members of the 
committee have copies. 

In the interest of saving time, I will not attempt to read all of this 
short statement. I would like to just read several parts of it, if I may. 

Section 9, as it presently reads, states that “Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prevent the shipment of live fish and eggs for 
breeding or stocking purposes.” 

Since the above referred to section does not use any language to in- 
dicate that such live fish or eggs must be lawfully acquired, it is pos- 
sible for persons to illegaliy acquire live fish in one State, transport 
them to another State contrary to the intentions of the Black Bass Act, 
and be protected by alleging that such fish were transported for breed- 
ing or stocking purposes. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that this would strengthen the Black Bass 
Act. There is this one loophole in the act and with the large increase 
in fee fishing ponds, commercial ponds, we are aware that there are 
illegal practices going on at the present time. 

Last year we had some 13 cases involving this type of thing. I 
mention the 13 only in relation to our own enforcement people and we 
are certain that many States also make use of the present Black Bass 
Act. 

Mr. Miter. All you are trying to do here is to anticipate a situa- 
tion where the law could be violated and where it would be very hard 
to get a conviction under the law because the violator could make 
certain allegations ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. There is attached to 
this, one excerpt on a case of that nature. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Dincetu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitier. Does counsel have questions ? 

Mr. Zincke. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitter. We will take these bills under advisement and, with- 
out objection, the committee will adjourn, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(W hereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. John D. Dingell presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner (chairman), Boykin (chairman 
of the subcommittee), Dingell (presiding), Anfuso, Flynn, Pelly, 
Gross, Curtin, and Hof/maa. 

Staff members present: Bernard J. Zincke, counsel, and William B. 
Winfield, clerk. 

Mr. Dincett. The Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Con- 
servation of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
will come to order. 

This morning we have before us a series of bills dealing with the 
control and eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters: H.R. 3087 and 1984 by our colleague, Mr. Wainwright, H.R. 
4019 by our ae Mr. Forand, H.R. 5119 by our colleague Mr. 
Giaimo, and H.R. 5271 by our colleague, Mr. Kowalski. 

(The bills videos’ to follow :) 


[H.R. 3087, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and carry out an 
emergency program, for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, during the one-year period beginning on 
the date that appropriations pursuant to this Act become available, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall develop and carry out a vigorous emergency program for the 
eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. In carrying 
out the provisions of this section the Secretary is authorized to cooperate with 
the official conservation agencies of the States of New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts ; with the commercial fishing industry ; and with other 
governmental or private agencies, organizations, or individuals having jurisdic- 
tion over, or an interest in, the fisheries of Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$1,000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


[H.R. 1984, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and carry out an 
oe program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That, during the one-year period beginning 
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on the date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall develop 
and carry out a vigorous emergency program for the eradication of starfish jp 
Lond Island Sound and adjacent waters. In carrying out the provisions of thig 
section the Secretary is authorized to cooperate with the official conservation 
agencies of the States of New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachy- 
setts; with the commercial fishing industry; and with other governmental] or 
private agencies, organizations, or individuals having jurisdiction over, or an 
interest in, the fisheries of Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$1,000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 





[H.R. 4019, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and carry out an 
emergency program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That, during the one-year period beginning 

on the date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall develop 
and carry out a vigorous emergency program for the eradication of starfish in 

Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. In carrying out the provisions of this 

section the Secretary is authorized to cooperate with the official conservation 

agencies of the States of New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts; with the commercial fishing industry; and with other governmental or 
private agencies, organizations, or individuals having jurisdiction over, or an 
interest in, the fisheries of Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appropriate such sums, not to exceed 
$1,000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


(H.R. 5119, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and carry out an 
emergency program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, during the one-year period be- 
ginning on the date that appropriations pursuant to this Act become available, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and carry out a vigorous emergency 
program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters. In carrying out the provisions of this section the Secretary is authorized 
to cooperate with the official conservation agencies of the States of New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts; with the commercial fishing 
industry; and with other governmental or private agencies, organizations, or 
individuals having jurisdiction over, or an interest in, the fisheries of Long 
Island Sound and adjacent waters. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$1,000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


[H.R. 5271, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and carry out an 
emergency program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, during the one-year period 
beginning on the date that appropriations pursuant to this Act become available, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and carry out a vigorous emergency 
program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. 
In carrying out the provisions of this section the Secretary is authorized to 
cooperate with the official conservation agencies of the States of New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts; with the commercial fishing 
industry ; and with other governmental or private agencies, organizations, or 
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individuals having jurisdiction over, or an interest in the fisheries of Long 
Island Sound and adjacent waters. 
Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$1,000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. Dincett. The committee will hear first a brief statement from 
our colleague, the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Giaimo. 


> OV aa 


| STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Grarmo. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, as you just 
heard, I had the pleasure and privilege of introducing a companion 
bill in this matter concerning this problem of starfish which is very 
injurious to the oyster industry i in the New England area, particularly 
inmy State of Connec tieut, which, as you know, borders ’ Long Island 
Sound where much of this oyster industry is located. 

I am privileged to present to the committee this morning a witness, 
Mr. Eric T. Ball of New Haven, Conn. Mr. Ball has been engaged for 
more than 40 years in the oyster industry in the business ‘of oyster 
culture. He is a member of the class of 1918 at Dartmouth College. 
1 He is a member of a distinguished Connecticut family which has been 

in the oyster business for more than four gener ations. He has been 
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a member of the State shellfish commission : for 4 years, chairman for 
2 years, and he has just been reappointed by the Governor as chairman 
for another 4-year term. He is also the secretary of the Connecticut 
Oyster Planters Association and he will be speaking in place of 
J. Richards Nelson, who was originally supposed to come down and 

t speak. 

Mr. Nelson is also a member of the Connecticut Shellfish Commis- 

i sion and the American Fisheries Advisory Commission to the U.S. 

- | Department of the Interior. 

| Mr. Ball is speaking on behalf of the people and those interested in 

+ | this problem of starfish and oyster culture in the State of Connecticut. 

i | Itisa pleasure to introduce Mr. Eric T. Ball, of New Haven. 

4 Mr. Dincett. Thank you, sir. The committee is going to have to 

8 hear you after we hear some of our other colleagues, but we wanted 

: to give our distinguished colleague the benefit of introducing you. 


Mr. Batu. Thank you very much. I will be perfectly willing to step 
d aside. 

Mr. Dincett. We want to thank you, Mr. Giaimo, for your help 
and interest in this problem. You have established a fine rec ord while 
you have been here and I am sure the committee is going to give you 
consideration in this matter. 


° Mr. Giarmo. I thank the chairman and the members of the commit- 
tee for any consideration they can give in this problem because it is a 

i very serious problem to our ‘people i in Connecticut and in the oyster 

d business. 

— Mr. Dinerti. Thank you. 

: | Mr. ony Thank you. 

0 | Mr. Dincetu. Is our colleague, the Honorable Donald J. Irwin in 

k, the room this morning ? 

. Is Congressman W ainwri ight here ? 


Mr. Ball, I guess in the absence of everyone else you are going to 
be next, after all. 
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STATEMENT OF ERIC T. BALL, CHAIRMAN, CONNECTICUT SHEII. 
FISH COMMISSION, NEW HAVEN, CONN., ON BEHALF OF coy. 
NECTICUT OYSTER GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Batu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre. 
ciate the opportunity of being here and appreciate your kindnegsg in 
listening to me. 

Mr. Drncewu. For the record, will you give the reporter your ful] 
name and your occupation ? 

Mr. Batu. Eric T. Ball, New Haven, Conn., engaged in oyster eul- 
ture for over 40 years; a member of the State shellfish commission for 
4 years, chairman for 2 years; a fourth generation oyster planter, 

Mr. Dinceti. You appear on behalf of whom, Mr. Ball? 

Mr. Batu. I appear in behalf of the Connecticut Oyster Growers 
Association of Connecticut. 

war. Dincett. Do you want to sit down and read your statement, 
sir? 

Mr. Bau. I am talking for Mr. J. Richards Nelson, president of the 
Connecticut Oyster Growers Association. More than 95 percent of 
the seed used by the oyster planters in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New York comes from Long Island Sound. There 
is no other source of seed that would grow successfully in the North 
and there would be no oyster industry there if it were not for these 
hardy underwater farmers who risk their money planting crops under 
many feet of salt water. 

Normally, crops of oyster selling for $10 million annually are pro- 
duced in Long Island Sound alone and about a half of this goes to 
labor. 

The planters of Connecticut have done this without subsidy of any 
kind and they are not asking for one now. 

Storms, snail burrows, and starfish are normal hazards. However, 
in 1957, starfish invaded the entire area in overwhelming numbers and 
a considerable number of operators have been forced out of business, 
some of them who are third and fourth generation oyster planters in 
a family’s business for more than a hundred years, gentlemen. 

The remaining planters are unable to cope with the situation. 

State, Federal, and industry cooperation has made a good start to- 
ward learning how to cope with this starfish attack. Additional help 
is essential if the industry is to survive. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is doing an outstanding job in 
controlling the sea lamprey in the Great Lakes. As a result of an 
intensive research program by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, this 
problem is well on its way to being solved. 

An appropriation of $350,000 to be added to the budget of the Bu- 
reau of Doinsrei Fisheries for the first year and $50,000 per year 
for 4 years thereafter should be sufficient to accomplish the job along 
with the cooperation of the industry and the States of Connecticut 
and New York, where appropriations for this purpose have already 
been made and research work has been started. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

I have a few pictures of what starfish infestation looks like. I think 
you gentlemen might like to see them. We do not like to see them. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Drncrit. Mr. Ball, I think the members of the committee might 
have some questions. 

Mr. Batu. I hope I can answer them. 

Mr. Drncett. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dineexu. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Ball, in behalf of which of these bills are you speak- 
ing, did you state ° 2 

Mr. Barn. Well, this is H.R. 3087. 

Mr. Gross. H.R. 3087 by Mr. Wainwright. <All of these bills carry 
amillion dollars. 

Did I understand you to say that $350,000 would do the job ? 

Mr. Batu. That was the suggestion of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
They would like to have that added. 

Mr. Wallace or Mr. Glude can tell you the background on that. 

Mr. Gross. $350,000 over what per iod of time ? 

Mr. Baty. Well, that would be the appropriation for the first year 
and $50,000 per year for 4 years thereafter. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Batu. I am sorry there was any question about that. I should 
have explained that. I thought you gentlemen knew that. 

Mr. Drncety. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. How would this money be spent, Mr. Ball? Is this 
to try to find out how to control them or has that been decided upon ¢ 

Mr. Batt. We know how to get to them right now but we are using 
new methods to find out if we can improve on the methods and catch 
them ina hurry. If we can get the money we do know what to do. 

Mr. Curtix. How do you get started ? 

Mr. Batt. As it is now, we dredge them up or use star mops or 
suction dredges, but, with the skindiv ers that we used last year we do 
not believe that those methods are as efficient as others which we are 
now trying and will try in a short time from now. 

Mr. Curtin. What are the new methods, then ? 

Mr. Bau. Well, there is a turtle dredge and what they call a pipe 
dredge and there is a dredge that Dr. ‘Loosanoff, of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, has brought from Holland which he thinks would 
be effective. 

Mr. Curtin. Then it isa dredging operation ? 

Mr. Bau. It is claimed that a beam trawl will be the best method. 
When we find the best method we are going to utilize that method. 

Mr. Curtin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dinceix. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. You would be able to try out these new methods but 
would it also do the eradicating ¢ 

Mr. Baty. We expect to use » the money for eradicating. The meth- 
ods will be tried by the States of New York and Connecticut to find 
the most efficient way. 

Mr. Horrman. That will finish the whole job? 

Mr. Batt. We hope so. I think it will. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. HorrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Are you with the State of Connecticut ? 

Mr. Baru. I am an oyster planter myself of many generations. 
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Mr. Gross. Are you the gentleman who was on the Governors’ 
commission ? 

Mr. Batu. That is right. I am the chairman of the State Shellfish 
Commission of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Gross. In the State of Connecticut ? 

Mr. Batu. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. What is that State of Connecticut doing or what has the 
State of Connecticut done ? 

Mr. Batu. The State of Connecticut has already appropriated 
$25,000 along with New York State to study ways of finding the best 
method of eradic ating starfish. 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean that Connecticut and New York have each 
set up a fund of $25,000? 

Mr. Batu. Each, that is right. 

Mr. Gross. Are there any other States ? 

Mr. Bauru. There are no other States involved. The other States 
depend on us for oysters which we use as seed and send it to them so 
that they can replant their areas. 

Mr. Gross. This problem is local to Long Island Sound, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Batu. That is right. That is really the heart of the oyster 
business in the east, in my estimation. All the seed comes from our 
area probably from Guilford in the east as far as Norwalk Island in 
the west. 

Mr. Gross. How do you account for this invasion of starfish in this 
particular area or are they all over the area ? 

Mr. Batu. They are pretty well distributed in the area right now. 
Somehow they had a prolific set of stars 2 years ago and they manage 
to survive by eating duck clams and all kinds of marine life that the 
ducks feed on and that kept them going while they were young and 
now they are infecting our oyster beds. 

Mr. Gross. Is that an increased cycle ? 

Mr. Baru. It apparently is one of those cycles that sometimes catches 
up with us. 

Mr. Gross. Have you had this problem before / 

Mr. Bau. Nothing in this proportion. Never in my memory have 
we ever had any thing like this before. 

Mr. Gross. You have been in this business for how long? 

Mr. Batu. About 40 years. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Drvgett. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dinceiu. Counsel. 

Mr. Zincke. You say this isa $10 million a year industry, Mr. Ball! 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. And it is strictly a private industry, is it not 

Mr. Bax. No, we have a natural bed in Bridgeport alone of 1,000 
acres. That has a potential, I would say, of probably a million bushels 
a year if itcan be handled right. 

Mr. Zincxe. As a matter of fact, the way the business is operated, 
leases are made with the State, are they not, on areas ? 

Mr. Batu. I did not he ar the question, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. Leases are made with the respective States for private 
individuals to exploit the oysters in this Sound ? 
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Mr. Bauu. That is right. 

Mr. Zincxe. As a $10 million industry, how much is the industry 
contributing toward the elimination of the starfish ? 

Mr. Bauu. Well, the industry, as I remember it, has been con- 
tributing as much as $10,000 a day for a good long period of time since 
last year, but it is one of those things where it caught up with us and 
we are running out of money. 

Mr. Zincke. How much does that amount to a year? It is $10,000 
for a day for how many days ? 

Mr. Bau. I could not give you an exact figure on that. 

Mr. ZincKe. Is it $100,000? 

Mr. Batu. A lot more than that, sir, probably $500,000 a year in 
the various industries. 

Mr. Zincxe. And the States are contributing only $25,000 apiece ? 

Mr. Baty. That is right. 

Mr. Zincker. This is a cyclical problem, is it not ? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 

Mr. Zincxe. ‘The starfish will diminish possibly next year? 

Mr. Batu. They probably will not with all the nucleus of possibly 
young stars from the stars that are in the water now. 

Mr. Zincke. At what point will the cycle take a downard trend ? 

Mr. Batu. When we get rid of the stars. 

Mr. Zincke. Then do you claim that this is a continuing problem 
rather than one that comes in cycles? 

Mr. Batu. Well, this will be a continuing problem unless we do 
something about the eradication of them. 

Mr. Dinceitt. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Batu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dincetx. I see that our colleague, the Honorable Stuyvesant 
Wainwright, who is an author of one of the bills, is present in the 
committee room this morning. 

Would you like to come forward and testify, sir? 


STATEMENT OF HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Wartnwricut. Thank you, Mr. Dingell, and thank you, Mr. 
Bonner, for allowing me to present our problem to you. 

I would like to say at the start that this starfish problem is a non- 
partisan problem. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I thought. When you addressed 
yourself to me, I thought you might address yourself to these three 
fine gentlemen. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Actually, I also want to thank my colleagues 
from Connecticut and Rhode Island, who, to a man, have intro- 
duced an identical bill and on the Senate side, Senators Bush and 
Javits and Senator Dodd. Senator Dodd talked to me earlier this 
week and said that he would be glad to do whatever he could to assist 
and aid it. 

The bill that I introduced was introduced in last year’s Congress 
and the reason that there are changes in this year’s bill is in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Department of the Interior in the letter that 
they submitted to Mr. Bonner. 
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The problem has been oulined by the gentleman who preceded me. 
In essence, the starfish are destroying the shellfish industry, partieu- 
larly the oyster industry, on Long Island. 

I would question the fact that it is confined solely to Long Island. 
I have been talking to a number of people in the oyster industry and 
they point out that the starfish are growing in increasing numbers jn 
southern waters, in warmer waters, and that eventually it will affect 
the oyster industry all over the Atlantic coast not just in the Long 
Island area. 

In the last 20 months, the oyster industry alone spent a million 
dollars of its own money in an attempt to eradicate this. 

It is pointed out to you that the State of New York and the State 
of Connecticut in the last sessions of their legislatures appropriated 
$25,000 apiece to be used in conjunction, in essence, for ways of deter- 
mining the best method by which to eradicate this. 

As I understand it, there are three ways. In addition to skindiving 
and in addition to rolling the starfish off the bottom with wire nets, 
there is a third method that was not mentioned. That is dropping 
lime. One drop of lime on a starfish will kill the starfish and will not 
injure the oyster. That is a very expensive method and it is relatively 
haphazard because you do not know whether your lime is reaching its 
target. 

The sum of $1 million that I referred to is twice the amount that 
the Federal Government will be spending in a contemplated 5-year 
program. The 5-year program differs from the bill that I introduced 
last year which provided for a one shot or $1 million program. 

The 5-year program would be $300,000 for the first year and $50,000 
each for the succeeding 4 years, which would make up the total of the 
5-year program. The program would be carried out in cooperation 
with conservation departments of the States of Connecticut, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 

I have been in touch with the people from Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. They apparently were not aware of what New York and 
Connecticut were actually going to appropriate in funds but they 
plan to doso in the next legislature. 

This would be a truly cooperative Federal-State program. The 
oyster industry in Connecticut, Long Island, and Rhode Island, if 
something is not done, will be destroyed. 

As Mr. Zincke, the counsel, pointed out, this is a cyclical problem 
in the sense that the starfish multiply each year and consequently each 
year you are faced with this destructive force. 

The people who suggest the various ways of attacking it feel that, 
if you can over a 5-year period eliminate the starfish from the area, 
you will save the industry and exterminate the starfish but, as indi- 
cated in Mr. Zincke’s question, it will have to be a continuing thing 
throughout the years ahead. 

Whether the Federal Government participates or whether it is just 
local, and by that I mean State, is something that we do not have to 
face here right now. 

I heartily recommend that the bill be amended in accordance with 
the suggestions made by the Department of the Interior. 

I feel that we have a good chance of getting the $300,000 figure from 
the Bureau of the Budget. They have indicated to me informally 
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that if this committee passes the bill and the House passes it, and the 
Senate passes it, that they will not withhold the funds. ; 

I have addressed a letter to the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee requesting that this amount be included in the In- 
terior Department’s budget and informally I have been led to believe 
that he would do so. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Isay after a year’s fight this is the first chance that this oyster prob- 
lem has had for a hearing and I am grateful to you, Mr. Dingell and 
Mr. Bonner, for allowing us to put it on. 

Mr. Drneetx. It is a pleasure to receive your statement, sir, and I 
am sure that the committee and all its members are happy to be of 
service to you. 

Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Petty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to inquire what is the difference between your two 
bills, one H.R. 3087 and the other H.R. 1984 ? 

Mr. Watnwreieut. H.R. 1984 was introduced before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s report was up and they made several suggestions 
that it be amended and it was amended accordingly. 

I cannot tell you specifically what the differences are. I do not have 
the bills in front of me. 

Mr. Petry. I have just been checking the two bills and I do not see 
very much difference. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Well, this was a technical difference that they 
suggested be introduced. 

Mr. Petuy. I will put the question to the representatives of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Maybe Mr. Zincke knows the answer to that. 
I know that H.R. 3087 has been marked up in accordance with sug- 
gestions. Did it come from this committee ? 

Mr. Z1ncxke. No, sir. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I know that H.R. 3087 has been marked up ac: 
cording to the suggestions of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Petty. In carrying out this program, how is it anticipated that 
the Department of the Interior would work with the conservation 
agencies of the specific States and the commercial fishing industry 
and other government and private agencies ? 

Is this just to give them the money and will the States do the work? 

Mr. Watnwrteut. No, the Fish and Wildlife Service, Mr. Leffler’s 
division, has a very close working relationship particularly on the 
field level with the various States. 

In New York State, for example, it is the department of conserva- 
tion which has a department of fisheries under it and that depart- 
ment works with Mr. Loffler’s division here. This, as I say, would 
be a mutual program where the Federal Government might decide 
that the best way would be to farm it out to the States or that a 
common pool on determination might be that the Federal Government 
itself could do it. 

The oyster people themselves have been doing it or trying to do it 
in the past on their own not very successfully. That is the reason 
we are here. 

Mr. Penny. Are these starfish found in areas where the lobster is 
also harvested ? 
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Mr. Warnwricntr. Yes, there are lobsters in this area but not 
lobsters in the frequency that they were before. They may be harmful, 
For example, the lobsters go from this area that we are talking about 
mainly north into Canada. 

Mr. Petuy. I was wondering whether the method of rolling with 
wire would not actually hurt other forms of valuable seafood. 

Mr. Warnwricut. That has been under consideration. 

The lobsters are found mostly farther out, off in this particular area 
of Montauk Point, in deeper waters, which is not the same area in 
which the oyster people have their beds. 

Mr. Petiy. Actually, in this area the Federal Government would 
be doing work very similar to the job it does in agricultural areas, 
would it not, where it is infested with some weed, for example, and the 
Federal Government goes in and spends money to eradicate on public 
lands an infestation of the kind that would spread into private lands, 

Is this very similar to the area of a cooperative problem that the 
Department of Agriculture would have? 

Mr. Warnweient. That is exactly so. This is how I was able to 
influence our good friend, Mr. Gross, that this was a worthwhile 
cause. He could understand that for Iowa. 

Mr. Peniy. I have worked on that point with Mr. Gross on pests 
and seed. 

I hope you have done a good job because I feel that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government in this field, and I am very sym- 
pathetic with your problem. 

Mr. Dineeiti. Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity 
of also welcoming my colleague from New York, Mr. Wainwright, 
who has shown a great deal of interest in this subject and I believe 
that the bill which he is advancing has a great deal of merit, and I 
want this committee to know that I am 100 percent behind it, and I 
wish to thank Mr. Wainwright for the great interest that he has 
shown in this subject. 

Mr. Warnwrient. Thank you, Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Drneetx. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincetyi. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have just one observation. 

Mr. Pelly, the only difference I can see in the two bills is that one 
says they will start with the enactment of the bills and one said they 
would start when they get the money, and I assume that the practical 
way would be to start w hen they get the money. 

Mr. Drnceii. Thank you. 

Mr. Wainwright, we certainly want to thank you and compliment 
you for the very fine statement. 

Mr. Warnweicur. Mr. Dingell, in view of the fact that I did not 
read a prepared statement and my language might look incoherent 
when it is finally reread, could I have the opportunity to revise and 
extend ? 

Mr. Dinceii. Unless anyone has any objections here, I see no reason 
why that could not be done. 

Mr. Warnwereut. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
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Mr. Dincetu. Our chairman has a question. 

The CuarrMAN. I am interested in this matter as well as you are. 
The letter from the Department of the Interior on the second page, 
and I am quoting from the letter, says: 

The Congress has assumed an interest heretofore in assisting the Long Island 
Sound industry, as indicated by the fact that it has provided funds to conduct 
research on oysters at our Milford, Conn., laboratory for 25 years. 

This subject has been up before this committee, from time to time, 
tomy knowledge, over the last 10 or 15 years. 

Have you any assurance that the Fish and Wildlife Service has the 
capability or has anyone the capability to eliminate this starfish or do 
anything about it? It has been going on, to my knowledge, for 10 or 
15 years. 

Mr. Watnwreicut. Mr. Chairman, to answer directly your question: 
No, there is no assurance that can be given that this is the ultimate 
solution. 

The reason that we use this as the approach, a money approach, is 
that the problem is starfish and their elimination and it costs money 
under any one of the three elimination methods that I have described. 

The question you are posing is whether these elimination methods 
will be the end of the starfish for all time much as Mr. Zincke brought 
up in his question to the preceding witness. 

No, there is no assurance that it will be so, but it is much like a case 
of, we will say, smallpox. When I was a child, smallpox was prev- 
alent. They devised a way of, in effect, inoculating millions of peo- 

le against smallpox and smallpox is still present in our society, but 
it has not killed great masses of people. 

My understanding is that after this problem would be put into 
effect, surely starfish could still come into the area and be present but 
not in such great numbers and there would be control of the starfish 
so that a really first-rate industry, the oyster industry, would be saved. 

The Cuairman. I often wonder whether overharvesting or taking 
of the oyster in the oyster areas and pollution do not have more to do 
with the diminution of shellfish than the predatory sea fish that feed 
on them. 

As the testimony in this committee shows, other things that come 
from the sea are just getting scarcer and scarcer in the sound and bay 
areas. Heretofore they were bountiful. 

We have had studies on this starfish eradication for the last 15 years, 
tomy knowledge. Has it done any good? Here it is on the increase 
not only in your waters but in other waters. 

I do not mean to be personal, but I think it is generally said that 
in North Carolina, Pamlico Sound is the greatest unpolluted area of 
shellfish production on the Atlantic coast but oysters, scallops, clams, 
and all that shellfish family are just diminishing all the time. 

_ It just appears to me that it is due to overharvesting. These things 
live on each other and always have lived on each other. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Mr. Chairman, I am not qualified to answer 
the question you are posing as to overharvesting. 

The Cuatrman. It is the same with fish. They live on each other 
and everybody is here protesting about lack of fish and wanting this 
committee and the Congress to do something about fish. 
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Mr. Warnwarieut. I am not qualified to answer as to whether the 
people are taking too many shellfish out of the water. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to hear that from somebody. 

Mr. Warnwricut. You are going to have witnesses before you, sir, 

The Cuarrman. Of course, everybody is going to say: “No, you can 
make more oysters and make more clams and make more fish,” but I 
want to find out how they are going to make them. Of course this is 
a wonderful area. It is a tremendous area by this report. I forget 
how many square miles it is. 

I listened to the account of raking the bottom and dropping lime on 
each starfish and so forth. I have sympathy with this problem. 

I took this approach some 20 years ago with a problem in our area, 
The greatest deposit of clams is in Oregon Inlet and by putting up 
clam factories and canning, and so forth, they just depleted the supply. 
That is in Pamlico Sound. Albemarle Sound is a fresh water sound 
and does not produce shellfish. 

I am not critical. I am trying to ascertain whether or not the Fish 
and Wildlife-Service will ever find an answer to this. We have been 
appropriating money for it for a long time at least. I realize that our 
natural resources are being depleted and being destroyed by man, in 
my opinion, more than by anything else. It has now gotten to such 
a low ebb that we want to attribute it to everything else. 

Mr. Warnwaetent. The influx of starfish within the last 2 to 5 years 
has quadrupled and maybe I am underestimating. It has increased 
many, many times. People who are experts in this are here today and 
can tell you that. 

Mr. CuatrMan. They not only take starfish but they take the things 
that starfish feed on. 

Mr. Warnwaieut. The crops are not there. 

The CuatrmMan. The question is, Have they already taken out that 
part? 

Mr. Warnwricut. That, sir, I cannot answer. 

The CuatrmMan. Have they already taken out that part that was 
available for the industry and now the starfish and the industry are 
preving on just what is left ? 

Mr. Warnwricut. You have industry representatives here who, I 
am sure, can answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I know the interest of industry and I would feel 
the same way if I were in the industry. I am just trying to find out 
if there is a cure for this. 

In this letter that I have from the Department of the Interior, 
they do not talk as if they know the cure for this but they have been 
working on it for 20 years to my knowledge. 

You are having the same trouble, Mr. Pelly, with your salmon. You 
had the dogfish and you know the dogfish have been there forever. 

In my country there used to be plenty of birds. Now there are more 
foxes than birds. Nobody takes the fox but everybody is after the 
bird and the fox is after him, too. 

I do not have a spirit of antagonism against the proposal but I am 
trying to ascertain if we are accomplishing anything. 

Mr. Warnwraicnt. If I may suggest respectfully, Mr. Chairman, 
the fallacy is, using your simile of the fox and bird, what has hap- 
pened in the oyster industry is that instead of there being 10 foxes in 
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a section there are 300 foxes in the same land section going after the 
pird and instead of there being 10 starfish there are 300 starfish that 
have increased in the last 3 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Many years ago there would be 50 to 75 boats loaded 
with oysters selling to ‘local canneries. They dug up all the oyster 
beds and oyster rocks and so they finally destroy ed the bottom on 
which the oyster reproduced itself. 

Mr. Warnwaicut. I do not think these people have done that but 
they are the only ones that can answer. 

The CuatrmMan. I know you have better people up there than I 
have. 

Mr. Wartnwricnt. We have had regulation and control, State 
control. 

The CHarrMAN. We are supposed to have some regulation in my 
State. We do a lot of planting, but nevertheless it does not do any 
good to whip the animal that is already dead. 

I am wondering whether the Fish and Wildlife Service will ever 
find any way to eradicate this thing since they have been working on 
it for so long. We have had studies on this and studies on that, ef- 
forts made not only in this case but in numerous other cases, and when 
you want to get rid of something it seems that you appoint a Com- 
mission and set up a study and put a lot of people in an office and do 
a lot of paperwork but seemingly you do not bring the God-given 
things of nature back into plentiful existence. 

I want to have some case pointed out where you have. We have been 
fooling with the lamprey eel. 

Mr. Dinceiti. We believe we are controlling it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Petty. Would the gentleman yield on that point? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Petry. I would like to comment that by Commissions in the 
Pacific Northwest the halibut, which was practically extinct, has been 
brought back and is very plentiful. 

I think, further thinking out loud and the questions are directed 
maybe to Mr. McKernan and later witnesses, they might be able to 
show that actually much of this legislation is fruitful although in 
some spots it certainly is not. 

The Cratrman. Getting back to things that we know something 
about personally, some 4 years ago we set up a study of the rockfish in 
a river in North Carolina. They have been operating only 3 years. 
The man that is delegated to this study is being taken off on Septem- 
ber 1 before the study is completed. It will all be wasted unless that 
man is left there to bring together all their findings because no one 
else could go in, I think, and succeed this man who has first-hand 
knowledge as well as his notes. 

I am not critical, but I want to discover whether we are going to 
accomplish something. 

You say you have been spending $10,000 a day. That is not a small 
amount. I would just like to know what the accomplishments from 
that expenditure have been. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Well, it has just kept the industry alive but 
barely kept it alive. 

I am not trying to get out of this, but I would like some of these 
professionals who live with this to answer your questions. 
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The Cuarrman. Has it eliminated the shells for the spat of oysters 
to attach itself to? 

Do not consider me violently opposed to this. I am just trying to 
get some light on it. 

Mr. Warnwrieut. That is the purpose of the bill. 

The Cuatrman. I came here this morning because I am interested 
in this. 

Mr. Warnwrient. I very much appreciate it. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Dinceti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petry. I have no questions. 

Mr. Drncexxi. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincexxt. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have no further questions. 

The Chairman. Has there been an area set aside where there is no 

fishing whatsoever ? 

Mr. WarnwricHt. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrmMan. What has been the result there ? 

Mr. Watnwreicut. The result in that area is that the starfish have 
attacked in that area just as heavily as they have in other areas. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I know they attack, but has there been any 
noticeable increase in reproduction in that area? 

Mr. Warnwrieut. That, I believe, one of these professionals back 
here might be able to answer and I am not qualified to answer it. We 
have someone who can answer that question. 

The CnarrMan. Have you had that testimony ? 

Mr. Dincetx. Not yet, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Then we will wait until we get to him. 

Mr. Drnceiti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much, 
sir. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Thank you. 

Mr. Dince.tyt. We will insert into the record at this point a letter 
by our colleague, Hon. Chester Bowles, on the subject of H.R. 3087, 
for the control of starfish. 

The Cuatrman. Is this gentleman an expert on starfish ? 

Mr. Drneetu. He is with the Connecticut Starfish Commission. 

The Cuatrman. I wonder if this gentleman is knowledgeable of 
the difficulty. He has written some fine books. I wonder if he has 
ever written anything on this starfish business? 

Mr. Dinceut. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

We have also a letter to our chairman, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, 
from our colleague, Hon. Aime J. Forand, enclosing a statement 
asking that it be inserted in the record, and also a statement from our 
colleague, Hon. Frank Kowalski, a Member of Congress from Con- 
necticut. 

All three of those statements will be inserted in the record unless 
there is objection. 

Our colleague from Connecticut, Mr. Irwin, requested permission 
to insert a statement in the record and that permission, of course, 
will be granted. It will be inserted at this point unless there is 
objection. 
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(The letters and statement referred to follow :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 
Hon. Frank W. BoyKIN, 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building. 

Deak FRANK: I had planned to attend the hearings this morning on Stuyve- 
sant Wainwright’s bill, H.R. 3087, to control starfish in Long Island Sound. Un- 
fortunately, Doc Morgan has called a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
for the same time, and I am deeply involved in helping with the committee 
report. 

I did want to tell you what a serious problem starfish have become to the shell- 
fish industry in the Long Island Sound area. Effective measures for the control 
of starfish are vitally necesary to prevent the wholesale destruction of the shell- 
fish industry. These measures can only be provided with Federal assistance. 
The Interior Department’s recommendation for a 5-year control program would 
average out in cost to only $100,000 per year; I feel this is little enough to save 
a million-dollar industry. 

I urge the subcommittee to approve the Interior Department’s recommendations 
so that a start can be made in the eradication of this problem. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I had hoped to have the opportunity to appear per- 
sonally before your committee this morning in support of legislation to provide a 
program of eradication of starfish, but find that my «wn committee is in session 
on the subject of Korean taxes. 

I would, therefore, appreciate it if you would make the enclosed statement a 
part of the printed record of your hearings. 

Thanking you for this and past courtesies, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
AIME J. FORAND, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN AIME J. FoRAND, First District, RHopE ISLAND 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I want you to know that I 
sincerely appreciate the opportunity you afford me to present my views in support 
of legislation which would provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall develop 
and carry out an emergency program for the eradication of starfish in Long 
Island Sound and adjacent waters. 

As you are aware, I am sure, I introduced a bill, H.R. 4019, on February 4 
of this year. The bill is identical to H.R. 3087, introduced by my colleague, 
Congressman Wainwright, of New York. I did so because I have firsthand 
knowledge of the damage caused by starfish to the oyster industry and I fully 
realize that unless the starfish is eradicated, the oyster industry on the eastern 
coast will be wiped out. 

We in Rhode Island faced a similar problem some years ago, at which time 
our State was boasting of its flourishing oyster industry. 

In the early days of our fight against the starfish, relief measures were handled 
by the WPA and, in more recent years, the State financed a starfish eradication 
program. 

Unfortunately, and with serious effect upon our economy, we do not have an 
oyster industry in Rhode Island at the present time. Severe weather conditions 
coupled with the important factor that Long Island and Connecticut waters 
have not produced good seed crop for several years are the primary reasons 
for what we hope is a temporary shutdown of the once famous Rhode Island 
oyster industry. The battle against this destructive starfish is too great for 
local communities or even State governments alone to fight. Federal assistance is 
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necessary and I sincerely hope that these hearings will prove my point and wij] 
result in favorable recommendations of your committee for the enactment of 
this type of legislation. 

Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. 





STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK KOWALSKI, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT 


I strongly urge the passage of this bill to develop and carry out an emergency 
program needed to help eradicate starfish off the coasts of Connecticut, Magsa- 
chusetts, New York, and Rhode Island. 

Rapidly increasing numbers of predatory starfish with voracious appetites 
have nearly ruined the oyster industry of Long Island Sound area and adjacent 
waters in recent years. In 1957, the value of oysters produced in that area 
amounted to only $1.2 million, which was only about one-sixth that of 8 years 
ago when 13 million pounds of oyster meats were produced, valued at $7 million, 

Several old oyster companies have gone out of business in the area, and those 
which remain are in dire straits. The oyster industry of Long Island Sound 
has been spending large sums for starfish control. The financial and physica] 
havoc already caused by the starfish parasites makes it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for the industry alone to continue such expenditures. New York and Con- 
necticut Legislatures have passed bills to provide funds for cooperation with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in starfish eradication. The problem has grown 
much worse and much greater research and expenditures are necessary. 

In recent years, two hurricanes and several storms destroyed great numbers of 
seed and market oysters causing a severe shortage. In addition, the starfish in- 
creased in 1957 nearly 10 times over their 1956 number. During 1958, a good crop 
of oysters along the Connecticut coast was nearly devastated by starfish in the 
seedbeds. Over 90 percent of the oysters in some beds have been eaten by star- 
fish which also threaten the remaining oysters. 

Foraging depredations of starfish have stopped the culture or growth of oysters 
in many beds over widespread areas. Some nearly depleted oyster bed areas 
have reverted to public ownership. Formerly there were more private companies 
to help control the starfish. Now there are fewer and financially weakened 
private companies and a much larger expanse of seabed area needing control. 
In fact, eradication measures would be necessary over several hundred square 
miles. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service research laboratory at Milford, Conn., has 
increased its research activities for starfish control. It has found that starfish 
return to cleared oyster beds faster than formerly supposed, and greatly intensi- 
fied experiments and evaluation of present and new methods for starfish eradica- 
tion are vitally needed. 

I hope the committee will approve legislation to enable the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to expand its activities for starfish eradication and to intensify its 
research, using physical, chemical, biological, and other methods for starfish 
control. This will help the oyster industry to aid itself. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. DONALD J. IRWIN 


My name is Donald J. Irwin and I represent the Fourth Congressional District 
of Connecticut. 

I want to urge the committee’s favorable consideration of proposed legislation 
which is designed to prevent the extinction of the $90 million oyster industry on 
Long Island Sound and adjacent waters. I cannot stress too emphatically the need 
for congressional approval of legislation which would authorize the Department 
of Interior to develop and carry out an emergency program for the eradication 
of starfish in these waters. Favorable congressional action is urgent to save 
an important industry that is seriously threatened by powers beyond its own 
ability to combat. 

Unless starfish are dealt a death blow before they destroy the remaining 
oysters on the Long Island Sound beds, it seems certain the oyster industry in 
the States of Connecticut and New York is doomed. Furthermore, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, whose oyster farms are dependent on Long Island for seed, 
also are faced with disaster. 
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Oyster seed from Connecticut is the source of 89 percent of oyster production 
in New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. Industry spokesmen have 
assured me that the oyster seed business is the cornerstone of a far-reaching and 
diversified industry. k wer 

Starfish, tiny though they are, have tremendous appetites. One starfish, it is 
estimated, can gobble up 1 bushel of oysters in 1 year. om 

And, so the oyster industry maintains, there are literally billions of starfish 
on the bottom of Long Island Sound eating their share of oysters every day. At 
the present moment, I am assured by industry sources, the situation for con- 
trolling starfish is almost hopeless. These sources maintain that starfish are 
destroying oyster crops valued in the millions of dollars, and if steps are not 
taken quickly, a valuable source of seafood will disappear almost completely. 

That would mean that the jobs of some 9,000 persons in New York and Con- 
necticut alone would be endangered, for that many individuals are directly 
dependent on the oyster industry for their take-home pay. And this does not 
include other allied industries such as shipbuilding, marine hardware supplies, 
engines and fuel, and many others whose businesses, to a large extent, are con- 
tingent upon a thriving oyster industry. 

The oyster farmers, I have been informed by the Long Island Shellfish Farmers 
Association, have spent nearly $1 million in the past 20 months trying to keep 
their private oyster beds clear of starfish. But they contend that it appears to be 
an insurmountable task with the vast areas of public lands heavily infested wtih 
starfish. 

State legislatures in New York and Connecticut have already recognized the 
urgency and importance of helping to eradicate the starfish menace by appro- 
priating $25,000 each for that purpose. It is my hope that Congress likewise will 
extend favorable consideration to the appropriation of funds for the Department 
of the Interior to help save an important industry from extinction. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity or 
urging the support of H.R. 3087. This bill, introduced by the Honorable Stuy- 
vesant Wainwright, providing for an emergency program for the eradication 
of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent waters by the Secretary of the 
Interior is urgent and far reaching in its effect upon a segment of this Nation’s 
economy. 

The oyster industry has been a vital factor in the economy of Long Island for 
nearly half a century, but it is not just a local industry that is being harmed. 
It is the hub of a diversified and far-reaching, $90 million industry, that ships 
oysters and seed to all parts of the country and if the starfish that now abound, 
almost unchecked, are permitted to multiply, the effects, economically, will be 
widely felt. 

In addition to the hundreds upon hundreds of workers in the oyster industry, 
there is much additional employment in allied industries—shipyards, can and 
barrel manufacturers, transportation, to name a few, and these workers will be 
equally affected. 

A number of oyster growers have tried desperately to protect their beds, which 
are nevertheless being invaded constantly by starfish from other beds where the 
growers cannot afford the cost of control, as well as from areas not under lease 
and where, as a result, there is no control. It is impossible for the oyster grower 
to fight these conditions without help. Both New York and Connecticut Legisla- 
tures recognize the problems involved, but there again Federal help is needed 
to bolster their efforts. 

This coming summer will be a critical period and we will be faced with the 
completed destruction of the shellfish industry in Long Island Sound unless im- 
mediate action is taken by the Congress. I trust the members of this committee 
will consider carefully the facts being presented at these hearings and that they 
will take constructive action to save a segment of American industry. 


Mr. Dinceiu. Our next witness will be Mr. William F. Carroll of 
the Connecticut Shell Fisheries. 
Mr. Carroll, would you come up ? 
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Before you proceed, Mr. Carroll, will you identify yourself for the 
record and identify the organization to which you belong and algo 
give us some background on your experience in this field ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. CARROLL, CLERK OF SHELL 
FISHERIES FOR THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Carrot. Honorable chairman and distinguished members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 1 am William F, 
Carroll, clerk of shell fisheries for the State of Connecticut, whom I 
represent here today. I am appearing in support of the legislation 
which is being heard here today; namely, H.R. 3087, H.R. 5271, H.R. 
1984, and H.R. 5119. . 

Along the shores of Connecticut there lie buried giant piles of oyster 
shells placed there by the Indians and their foref: athers before them, 
Scientists estimate that some of the shells uncovered in the Housatonic 
River area, which is off Stratford, Conn., date back to the time of 
Adam and Eve. Our forefathers learned the methods of oyster cul- 
ture from the Indians. And since that time, oystering has played a 
major role in the economy of the States bordering Long Island Sound, 

Today, as I sit here talking before you, this natur al resource is ap- 
proaching extinction, at the ‘hands of a most ravenous creature—the 
starfish. At a time when we are turning more and more to the sea 
for our food sources such a loss will prove to be of grave consequence, 

The sport fishermen and hunter have seriously felt the effects of this 
starfish infestation, which is the greatest in the memory of modern 
man, through the loge of feed for wild fowl and fish. The lobster in- 
dustry, too, has felt the effects of this invasion of Asterias forbeisi in 
that they rapidly consume any bait material placed in the pots. Com- 
mercial bottom fishermen, also, are seriously troubled by these vora- 
cious marauders filling their nets. 

The States of Connecticut and New York have recognized the seri- 
ousness of this problem by appropriating funds to assist the oyster 
industry in their struggle for survival. 

We cannot urge you, too strongly, to aid us in this struggle for 
survival. 

I would like to ad lib from my prepared statement to say that the 
State of Connecticut, since 1935, has been conducting semiannual star- 
fish surveys in the Connecticut half of Long Island Sound as a service 
to the oyster industry. 

The results of these surveys are published and distributed among 
the oystermen. We havea predetermined area we survey and set up 

various lines that we follow. We have approximately 151 miles of 
survey lines and in our May 1957 survey we collected a total of 6,681 
starfish. 

In our fall survey of the same year, 1957, November, we collected a 
total of 66,947 starfish, which is an increase over a per iod of 7 months 
of 1,000 percent. As I stated before, we have been conducting these 
surveys since 1935, and we have been unable to define any definite cycle 
in this starfish reproduction. 

In answer to a previous question asked, 84 percent of the oyster 
area in Connecticut is public lands. Only 16 percent of the oyster 
area in Connecticut is leased to private industry. These public beds 
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are unattended—nobody takes care of them. The general public for 
a small fee can purchase a license to oyster but they have very little 
interest in it because there are no oy sters on the uncultivated grounds. 

The State of Connecticut, as I mentioned, has appropriated funds 
in a limited amount to aid the oystermen in this fight and we cer- 

tainly hope that you gentlemen will look favorably upon this 
legisl: ition. 

‘ welcome any questions, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dincet. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dinceiit. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petiy. I have no questions. 

Mr. Drncetu. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. This will be a continuing program, will it not? In 
other words, if you dredge out the starfish this year, next year there 
will be another crop of starfish to dredge out, so that it goes on ad 
infinitum. 

Mr. Carrotu. That is right, unless we can discover some method of 
control. This infestation we have now seemed to be perfectly timed. 
The starfish was the same as it has ordinarily been but the conditions 
for its surv ival were perfect, so that what normally would die nat- 
urally failed to do so and it mushroomed until now, as you can see 
by our figures, we have the 1,000 percent increase in a period of 
months. 

Mr. Curtin. You speak of this continuing until you have some 
method of controlling them but you still have no such method, have 
you! 

Mr. Carrori. No, sir. The industry is spending $10,000 daily just 
for water to put out the fire. What we are trying to find is what 
causes this fire and how can we control the fire. Rather than trying 
to put it out, we would like to get at it before it starts. 

Mr. Curtin. For what would you use this $350,000 that you want 
from the Government ? 

Mr. Carroti. That would be handled by the Department of the 
Interior for research into this problem. 

I would be going out on a limb speaking for the Department of 
the Interior, but I would imagine that $350,000 would be for a crash 
program to slow things down and the $50,000 a year would be for 
research into this problem. 

Mr. Curtin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dinceit. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I understood this first witness to say that this amount 
of money would not only do the research but the eradication. That 
was not correct, then, was it ? 

Mr. Carroiu. You have me on the hot seat. I do not want to contra- 
dict my chairman. I could not honestly say. 

You are dealing with Mother Nature here and cannot speak in 
definite terms. 

Mr. Horrman. Would it make a difference in the number of star- 
fish you caught with your nets as to the season of the year? In other 
words, you caught some 6,000 in the spring and 66,000 in the fall. 
Would there naturally be more in the fall than in the spring? 
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Mr. Carrot. The starfish spawns, I believe, in the end of June or 
first of July. If you did catch starfish before they release the spawn, 
naturally all these pregnant starfish are going to produce. 

Mr. Dineetu. Mr. Boykin ? 

Mr. Borxrn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Drneevx. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Carroll, your position is what ? 

Mr. Carrouu. Clerk of shellfisheries for the State of Connecticut. 

The Cyaan. How long have you been in this work ? 

Mr. Carrot. I have been clerk for only 2 years with the shellfish 
commission. 

The CuatrmMan. What work were you in before? 

Mr. Carrot. I was an architect for the public works department. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know anything about the amount of 
money that has been spent by the Fish and Wildlife Service in a 
period of time in the study of this trouble? 

Mr. Carrouu. I myself could not say ; no, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You could not answer on this question: “It is 
significant to note that 8 years ago the industry produced 13 million 
pounds of oyster meat valued at $57 million and in 1957 only 1 million 
pounds of oysters were produced.” What was the history? You 
could not know anything about the history previous to these periods, 
would you? 

Mr. Carrotu. No,sir. I would be very vague on that. 

The CuarrMan. That is all. 

Mr. Dincetu. Counsel. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Mr. Carroll, you stated that your statistics with respect 
to starfish go back to 1935. What was the highest count in any year 
prior to the one that you cited ? 

Mr. Carrot. It was under 6,000. I can say that definitely. I 
could not tell you exactly but the average seemed to be 6,000. 

Mr. Zincke. The average was 6,000 until this influx ? 

Mr. Carroiu. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Zincxe. Is there any evidence of a cycle in the starfish ? 

Mr. Carrot. No, sir. We have been unable to determine any defi- 
nite evidence of a cycle. 

Mr. Zrncke. You also stated, I believe, that only 16 percent of 
your available oyster beds were under cultivation. 

Mr. Carrotu. That is correct. 

Mr. Zrncxke. So that 84 percent are totally neglected, not being used 
in any way at all? 

Mr. Carrotu. That is right. They are public grounds open to lease 
by any individual or company. 

Mr. Zincxe. Where there are no oysters ? 

Mr. Carrouu. There are relatively no oysters. We do maintain 
State natural beds. These natural beds are set aside for what they 
call a natural grower. He is a man who is allowed to harvest oysters 
only by using sail as power with no mechanical power whatsoever. 

We also maintain spawn beds off New Haven, Conn., and I believe 
there is one off the Stamford-Norwalk area. On these beds, the State 
places spawning oysters and they are limited in size to 10 acres by law. 
We maintain these spawn beds in hopes of revitalizing the industry 


if possible. 
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Mr. ZincKE. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Dincetu. Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boykin. I wonder if you have anyone with you who can 
answer Chairman Bonner’s question ? 

Mr. Batu. We have two or three who can answer. 

Mr. Dineetxt. You told us about this count where you got 6,000 
oysters. Is that per acre or per square mile or do they catch that 
many inoneday? What does it mean? 

Mr. Carrotu. We have set up a control. We use a certain type of 
dredge. We have set up survey lines in Long Island Sound. We use 
the same lines every year and the same dredge so that we have a 
control. 

As I stated, we have 155 linear miles of lines which run the length 
of the heavy oyster area which is between Stamford and Branford, 
Conn., and twice a year we go over these same lines with the same 
dredge. We drag for 10 minutes with each dredge and on our map 
we have the areas ‘marked off in 10-minute spaces and in the 10-minute 
area we compute the number of starfish in accordance with size and 
total number caught in a drag. Off Charles Island and Milford, we 
normally would catch 200 per dredge. 

In this last survey we conducted in March, we caught 3,500 in one 
dredge of 10 minutes in an area where we normally catch 200. Some 
of our oystermen have been unable to reach the bottom with their 
dredges because it is so heavily paved with starfish. 

Mr. Dincett. You mean you cannot reach the bottom because of 
these starfish ? 

Mr. Carrot. That is correct. I am a skindiver for the State of 
Connecticut in my capacity as shell fisheries clerk, and I have been to 
the bottom and seen this problem and, gentlemen, I have never seen 
anything like it in my life. You can walk along the bottom on a car- 
pet of starfish 8 to 10 inches high off the Charles area. It is getting 
so bad that they are eating each other. 

The starfish is very voracious. As a young starfish he starts eating 
duck clams, which are the size of your ‘little finger, which the water- 
fowl feed on. Connecticut is right in a flyway. The duck hunters 
are complaining that there are no more duc ‘ks landing in the area be- 
cause there is no food for them. 

Next they start on marine worms, which is a source of bait for 
sports fishing, and the sport fishermen are complaining. This has 
far-reaching ‘effects. Then they go to work on the mussels and clams 
and oysters § so that the local weekend clammer who likes to go and get 
a mess of clams on the weekend has no such thing. The towns have 
put such strict controls on clamming that it is just. out of the question. 

Mr. Zincxe. Will you describe roughly this Long Island Sound, 
how long it is, how big it is, how w ide, how much bottom area it has? 

Mr. Carrow. I believe there is approximately 1,300 square miles of 
area in Long Island Sound. 

Mr. Zincxe. There are a number of entrances. How many en- 
trances are there ? 

Mr. Carroty. There are two main entrances, one at the easterly end 
which is the race at the tip of Long Island and the other entrance, of 
course, is at New York Harbor. 
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Mr. Zrncxe. Starfish are found all up and down the Atlantic coast, 
are they not? 

Mr. Carroiu. Yes, in varying degrees. There are two types of 
starfish. One is a deepwater and the other a shallow water star, 
Asterias vulgaris is a deepwater star found at 40 feet and most of 
those we are concerned with are the Asterias forbeisi, which is a shal- 
low water species. 

Mr. Zincke. Have you done any studies on the change of salinity 
up there? 

Mr. Carroiu. Yes, one of our members is the professor who is study- 
ing the water salinity. Starfish thrive in about 3.5 salinity. 

Mr. Zrxcxe. Can you find any increase in salinity in the area? 

Mr. Carrot. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Zincxe. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Diner. We thank you for your courtesy in being present. 

The committee will now hear Mr. David H. Wallace, director of the 
Oyster Institute of North America. 

Mr. Wallace, for the record, will you give your full name, your 
occupation, and your background to the reporter and then proceed 
with your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID H. WALLACE, DIRECTOR, OYSTER INSTI- 
TUTE OF NORTH AMERICA, BAY RIDGE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Mr. Watuace. My name is David H. Wallace. Iam at present the 
director of the ‘Oyster Institute of North America, with our head- 
quarters in Annapolis, Md. 

Our organization is a trade association of oyster growers, packers, 
and canners, all over the United States. Our members produce and 
pack about 90 percent of the oysters that are sold in the United States. 

My own personal background is that Iam a trained marine biologist. 
I have a master’s degree from the University of Maryland. I carried 
on research in fisheries for 5 years for the State of Maryland. For 
10 years I was the chief administrative officer for the State of Mary- 
land i in the fisheries department and finally served as chairman of that 
commission for 2 years. For the last 8 years I have been serving 
in my present position. 

I am here to testify in favor of H.R. 3087 and similar measures 
modified, as I believe was proposed, by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. 

First, I want to point out one thing which we seem to be getting 
a little confused here in this hearing and that is this question of 
eradication of starfish. 

In the first place, I think that eradication of any marine animal 
is almost a physical or a biological impossibility. 

I do not think we are talking about the word “eradication” at all. 
We are talking about a control of a predator and when we talk about 
control we are talking about an entirely different matter. 

In agriculture, we ‘control predators. We do not do it very success- 
fully. If we did not do it our agriculture would probably collapse. 
We are far behind in our marine fisheries. We have been trying to 
carry out control of predators with the very limited kind of knowledge 
and with the industry carrying on the full burden of this control. 
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In this specific instance of the starfish, the oyster industry itself is 
the only group that has been doing any control and our people have 
been spending a lot of their money to carry out this program. We are 
not saying this in a bragging way and we are not here coming for a 
handout of money to control starfish. 

I believe our record is pretty clear that the oyster industry is a group 
that has been trying to meet and face up to our own problems. We 
have one here where we need help because we have practically ex- 
hausted our resources in trying to meet this threat to us. 

Now, in Long Island Sound, the oysters are grown not primarily 
on public grounds but by oyster culture. I think Long Island Sound, 
in many ways, has been a classic example of what could be done to 
bring back a fishery resource. 

In the eighties, in the last century, the Long Island oyster business 
was done. It was out of business. The very thing that Congressman 
Bonner was talking about that exists in his own State took place there. 
The public beds were decimated. They were overfished and prac- 
tically destroyed. 

In Connecticut and New York an effort was made to practice oyster 
culture, oyster farming. 

Now, the oyster happens to lend itself very well toa culture. It is 
the only marine animal that I know at present where we can success- 
fully dothis. It is being done not only in Long Island actually but in 
the Pacific Northwest where an oyster industry has been rehabilitated 
by oyster culture. It is being done successfully in the Chesapeake 
Bay in Virginia where the production has been substantially increased 
by oyster culture. It is being done in Louisiana on the same basis. 

I cite these merely to show that oysters can be cultivated and are 
being cultivated successfully. 

In Long Island Sound oyster culture has been very successful. Over 
the past 50 years up until this decade the oyster production has been 
very large indeed and it has been done by private culture. It is this 
very situation which has made it difficult to meet this very problem 
that we are facing here today when the private oyster farmers were 
able to carry on their business by growing the seed. They plant the 
shells on their seed areas, they collect the spat. After it is big enough 
they then transplant it out to the growing areas where they leave it for 
several years. 

At the end of that time they bring it back in to be shucked or to be 
packed and sold for the raw bar trade. 

During that time the States or Federal Government have not had 
the need to do very much because the industry was meeting its prob- 
lem. They were not overfishing. They were rotating their crops. 
They were carrying on all the best practices in oyster culture. 

It has only been in the last few years when they have been faced 
with this overwhelming problem that it has almost brought them to 
their knees. 

I want to be perfectly frank and honest with this committee. The 
starfish problem has come at a most unfortunate time for the industry. 
There have been two or three hurricanes which have come through 
Long Island Sound just prior to this big infestation of starfish. The 
destruction of the oysterbeds at that time in several cases amounted to 
millions of dollars of oysters. Since these oysters are all cultivated 
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and since they are only started from certain seedbeds, the beds were 
badly decimated. The infestation of starfish on top of this has 
brought about the condition we are facing today. 

Now, I believe that I speak really for all of these men here. The 
certainly are here to tell you exactly how they feel but I will say that 
again we are not looking for a subsidy. We are not looking for the 
Government to go in and carry out this job of controlling starfish. We 
expect and hope that this program which is contemplated here will be 
to set up pilot plant operations so that we can observe the effectiveness 
of the present techniques that are being used. 

The previous witnesses have explained that there are three generally 
known techniques. One is the liming of the starfish because they are 
very easily killed by liming. 

Another is dredging of the starfish to bring them up and destroy 
them, and the other is by mopping of the starfish. H 

These mops are gigantic mops. That is really what they are. The 
are dragged along the bottom and entangle the starfish in them. These 
are then brought on deck and the mops with the starfish entangled 
are dropped into boiling water and thereby the starfish are killed. The 
mopping operation is going on all of the time. 

The suction dredge is another modification of the dredging equip- 
ment which brings up the starfish off the bottom like a gigantic vacuum 
cleaner and the starfish are then killed as they are brought on the deck. 

These three methods are being carried on but we do not know the 
efficiency of this method. We do know that we catch the starfish 
off of the ground and the next day there are just as many more and 
these are coming in off of the public beds where no operations are 
going on at all. It is almost a hopeless job under the present 
circumstances. 

Now, what we would hope would be done would be that actually 
very controlled areas would be treated by these different techniques 
with careful observations made by skindivers or underwater tele- 
vision or any of the other techniques that would be used to measure 
the efficiency of these devices, modifying of the equipment to improve 
it if such was indicated, and at the same time carry on an extensive 
research program to develop new and better techniques. 

Now, this is my feeling about the kind of program that ought to 
be carried on and how the money should be expended. 

I just want to repeat that no matter what happens in this legis- 
lation, the industry is going to fight until it either goes under or 
the starfish are licked, and I am afraid that at the present time there 
is only one answer and that is that the industry is going under because 
we can only spend that kind of money so long. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DAvip H. WALLACE, DIRECTOR, OYSTER INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA 


My name is David H. Wallace. I am director of the Oyster Institute of North 
America, 6 Mayo Avenue, Bay Ridge, Annapolis, Md. Our organization is a 
trade association composed of oyster growers, packers, and canners in almost 
every coastal State. Our members produce and pack about 90 percent of the 
oysters harvested in this country. 

I am here to speak in favor of H.R. 3087 and similar measures. This legis- 
lation is designed to make available emergency technical assistance and research 
to aid the shellfish industry and the New Engiand States in controlling the starfish 
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which are threatening the very survival of our business in Long Island Sound 
and in adjacent areas. 

Starfish have always been a recognized enemy of the oyster and other shell- 
fish. The industry has been battling this pest to protect their oysters. A,number 
of control techniques have been developed and used over the years. Even 
though it has been suspected that the gears used were not too efficient in years 
of normal starfish abundance, the growers have been able to keep their planted 
peds relatively free of this predator. This balance has shifted rapidly in 
recent years. The Long Island industry has had a series of poor oyster sets 
and severe storms, which have wiped out much of their stocks. This has forced 
a number of growers out of business, leaving their grounds without protection 
against enemies. In addition to this series of setbacks, the industry has been 
hit by the latest catastrophe—a veritable plague of starfish. 

This crop of starfish was spawned in 1957. The magnitude of the new crop 
became evident that fall. Those companies still in the industry immediately 
started the various control steps, which they had been using for years, i.e., 
mopping of the beds, liming and dredging by various methods. All during 1958 
the growers have continued this fight for survival. Over $1 million has been 
spent by the industry itself in an effort to save the remaining stocks of spawning 
and seed oysters. Unfortunately, there are too many starfish. Apparently the 
control tools available are too limited and inefficient to halt the continuing 
invasion. 

Last year our industry appealed for increased technical aid and assistance. 
Our appeal was opposed by the Government on the grounds that an activity such 
as this was primarily the responsibility of the States. While theoretically this 
is true, States such as Rhode Island and Massachusetts are affected directly even 
though they do not border on Long Island Sound. The only large scale source 
of seed for these States has been from the Connecticut waters of Long Island. 
Their industry was and is threatened but they are not able to do anything about it. 

Both Connecticut and New York, who share the sound, have taken action to 
help solve this starfish control problem. They have passed emergency legis- 
lation and appropriated funds to aid in this control program. But these efforts 
are not enough. Preliminary studies last summer by the scientists of the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries indicated that control measures being applied 
by the industry were inadequate, if not completely ineffective. This was dis- 
couraging and frightening news to the industry which was pouring literally 
thousands of dollars overboard every day in their efforts to protect their beds. 

Our people are nearing the end of their financial resources. If new improved 
techniques and methods are not made available soon, assistance will be un- 
necessary since the sound will be abandoned to the starfish. Our last hope is 
that the Federal Government with resources of manpower and scientists will join 
forces with us to save our industry. Our people are not here asking for a hand- 
out of money. I believe their record of independence and New England forbear- 
ance in the face of almost unbearable adversity speaks for itself. They are here 
requesting that Congress authorize the expenditure of substantial amounts— 
substantial that is, in comparison to the present rate, to conduct large scale 
tests of current control measures, discover and demonstrate refinements of the 
techniques, and finally to expand their research in developing chemical, biologi- 
cal, mechanical or even electronic methods of control of this pest. 

Under normal conditions only modest amounts would be required for this 
purpose. Better improved techniques undoubtedly could and would be devel- 
oped over the next 10 to 15 years by a long range study. But time is now of 
the essence. If our people are to survive, these developments must take place 
now and should have been started last year. I would like to digress just a mo- 
ment to cite an illustration. In the summer of 1958, even with spawning stocks 
of oysters substantially reduced, setting in Long Island along the Connecticut 
shore was the best in many years. The oystermen were jubilant. These abun- 
dant baby oysters would be the foundation of a rejuvenated industry. Alas, the 
rejoicing was short lived. Within a few weeks the starfish moved from the 
public bottoms where the only food is clams and other marine forms, onto the 
seedbeds of the planters. Even though every planter threw all his resources 
into the fight, within 2 months most of the new set had been consumed by the 
starfish. The potential recovery had been postponed indefinitely. 

New England oysters are nationally famous. Shell and shucked oysters from 
New York and Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusets have been shipped 
in previous years to all parts of the United Sattes. In New York and Con- 
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necticut the value of the annual crop has been close to $10 million with fap 
greater potential. The capital value of the industry is around $90 million, 
Both Rhode Island and Massachusetts have had a thriving oyster business, which 
was based almost entirely upon seed grown in Long Island Sound. Total em. 
ployment in the New England industry in the early 1950’s was over 10,000 families 
which brought prosperity to the large areas of these States. 

This industry is fast approaching exhaustion and collapse. We appeal to your 
committee to establish the machinery whereby this assistance can be rendered 
before it is too late. We understand that the Government has suggested that 
300,000 be authorized for this program. In our opinion, this amount is quite jp. 
adequate to do large scale field tests needed in this situation. The original re 
quest made in H.R. 3087 is more realistic. However, we do not want to delay g 
favorable decision by engaging in an argument on the magnitude of a program, 
It should be started now. We urge your committee to pass this legislation, 
amended to indicate clearly that it is to authorize large scale tests on present 
and possible new methods of control, at the same time providing for continuing 
research to develop new techniques. 

Mr. Dineexu. Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boykin. You made a very wonderful statement and you were 
very frank. 

We are going to give this the best we have and do everything we 
possibly can to help you. 

We are glad to get the information that you have given us. You 
are going to put your statement in the record? 

Mr. Wattace. I would like to put my written statement which I 
have already presented to the committee. I am afraid that I was 
speaking somewhat extemporaneously but I felt that it was very perti- 
nent to this particular matter. 

Mr. Dincetu. Without objection your full statement will be in- 
cluded in the record immediately succeeding your oral presentation. 

Mr. Watuace. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dincetx. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. I would like to ask one question which bears on the 
point Mr. Bonner raised earlier. Is the pollution problem in this 
particular area a source of concern and economic loss to the oyster 
growers? 

Mr. Watuace. It is not a major problem. There are some sources 
of pollution just as there are in every estuary along the whole coastal 
area of the United States. 

Pollution, there is no question, is a major problem for the oyster 
industry. However, Long Island Sound is a gigantic body of water 
with tremendous replenishment of water so that the basic waters for 
oyster farming and oyster growing are still clean. This has not been 
a major cause of the present distress of the industry. 

Mr. Petry. I have another question. As I gather, this starfish re- 
produces during the summer season ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petry. I do not know the love life of the starfish but I was 
wondering whether the research along that line is being conducted to 
see whether or not maybe some of your efforts are wasted completely! 

Mr. Watuace. I am g/ad you asked this because it reminds me of 
something else that Congressman Bonner was asking earlier. That 
was whether the work done already on starfish by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service had been useful or effective. It is true that the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and now the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries has been carrying on studies on starfish to a limited extent and 
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they have found out considerable information which is presently 
being used by the industry. This matter of the liming of starfish is 
one of the techniques that was developed by them with the industry. 

Mr. Petty. You could poison a lake and clean out all of a certain 
type of fish and then replant it shortly. It might be that by some 
research method you could eliminate the starfish for a certain time. 

Mr. Watxace. I do not think we have time to go into the various 
aspects of the research that has been carried on by the U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries at Milford, but one of the things that they have 
been doing is very similar to the thing that they have been studying 
insofar as lampreys and that is to devise a chemical which would be 
specific to kill starfish, but which would not affect other marine 
animals. 

This is a very difficult problem because most poisons are very 
dangerous to be used in open waters. They might kill many different 
things, so that the screening of these poisons to pick out the one that 
would kill only the starfish and not destroy other valuable species is 
a very slow, time-consuming job. This kind of work has been and 
is being carried on at Milford right at the present time. That is at 
the research laboratory at Milford, Conn. 

Mr. Petty. We have the dogfish in our area and it seems that it goes 
into a shallow bay in order to reproduce during a certain season and 
we know that it is 7 years old before it starts to reproduce and then it 
has maybe 7 or 8 young born alive every 2 years. I assume that science 
knows the age of a starfish and how many eggs it produces / 

Mr. Watiace. Yes, surely. This is being considered. 

Mr. Petty. I think we would like to have the feeling that if money 
is appropriated by the Federal Government it is not just going to 
harvest a lot of starfish that have already reproduced and you have 
just gathered up a lot of nothing off the bottom and have not accom- 
plished anything. 

We certainly would like to know a little about the program. I think 
maybe the Fish and Wildlife Service would be the proper source 
of that type of information. 

Mr. Wattace. I know that we are very anxious to have the tech- 
niques of control developed rather than having a program of just catch- 
ing starfish, which would be ineffectual in the first place and would 
not bring the desired results. 

Mr. Petry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Am I correct in the statement I have often made 
that your State, Maryland, is an example of the preservation of 
shellfish ? 

Mr. Watiace. You put me very much on the spot. I think that 
in many ways the State of Maryland has tried to conserve its shell- 
fish. They have been planting large quantities of shells to serve as 
clutches for the young spat. 

The program has not been as effective as it should have been because 
it has not been carried out with very careful supervision which I think 
isstrictly important. 

The Cirarrman. What percent of your shellfish producing area is 
private beds and what percent is public beds ? 

Mr. Wattace. In Maryland? 
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The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wattace. In Maryland, percentagewise, I think it is about 19 
percent private grounds and the rest is public. 

The Cuarrman. Ninety percent is public beds? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Now, what is your State program in Maryland 
and how long has it existed ? 

Mr. Watuace. The State program of public oyster culture, which 
I think is what we should call it, started back in 1927. They have 
embarked on a shell planting seed transplanting program ever since, 

The Cuarrman. What are you doing on this starfish ? 

Mr. Watuace. The State of Maryland? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Watuace. Congressman, the State of Maryland is very fortu- 
nate in that the salinities of the water in the upper Chesapeake Bay 
are so low that the starfish cannot exist there. ; 

As a consequence, the State of Maryland is not faced with this 
problem at all. 

The Cuatrman. You say that would be 32 years? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. To my certain knowledge your State has been 
buying bulk oysters from my area for longer than 32 years and replant- 
ing them in the waters of Maryland. 

Mr. Wattace. I might say, Congressman Bonner, and you sort of 
force me to this, that I do not think that the State of Maryland’s pro- 
gram of public management has been effective at all. I think that it 
has been in many ways a tremendous waste of public moneys. 

The CuarrmMan. Did youever know a Dr. Prytherch ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He was delegated to study this subject many years 
ago. 

Mr. Wautace. I think he reached the same conclusion that I am 
stating that the public program of rehabilitation on a large scale as 
carried out by the State of Maryland has not been effective. Actually, 
I might point out that the production in Maryland at the present time 
today is no greater than it was in 1927. 

The Cuatrrman. Has it decreased ? 

Mr. Watuace. It has been fluctuating. It has gone up and is now 
on its way down. 

The Cuarrman. Do you feed your oysters? 

Mr. Watuace. No, sir. 

The Cuatreman. I understood that on private beds there was 4 
system of feeding the oysters. 

Mr. Watuace. No, none that I know of. 

The Cuarrman. I am tremendously interested in this. 

Would there be a contribution in this study by States with the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes. The States of New York and Connecticut 
have already appropriated funds. 

The Cyaan. I know that they are doing it individually. This 
business does not require a uniform study. I am trying to get at 
the question of whether it would be better, since this is so vital to 
Connecticut and New York and to all of us, if we joined hands ina 
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mutual contribution the major part of which would be by the Federal 
Government. ‘ 

Mr. Watuace. I think it is not only desirable but essential that this 

rogram be carried on in a cooperative, closely coordinated program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The statement has been made that $10,000 a day 
has been spent. 

Mr. Wauxace. That is right, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Was that spent individually by the States? 

Mr. Wauuace. No, by the oyster industry. The individual growers 
themselves have been spending this money. 

The CHarrMAN. That is the national industry ? 

Mr. Watiace. No, sir, right in Long Island Sound. 

The CuarrMAN. That is just in Long Island Sound ? 

Mr. Watiace. Connecticut and New York oystermen. 

The CHairMAN. The State then contributed $25,000 ? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, sir; both Connecticut and New York. 

The CHairman. But that was local, for the local department of 
conservation, or whatever it may be, to carry on this study ? 

Mr, Wauxace. That is right, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. Has there been a mutual cooperation between the 
State departments and the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, sir. I might say that there has been set up a 
bistate shellfish control committee, made up of a representative from 
the State of Connecticut, a representative from the State of New 
York, a representative from the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, and the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, which 
is the coordinating agency, and you know about them, and two mem- 
bers of the industry, one from Connecticut and one from New York. 

The CuarrMan. How long has this been going on ? 

Mr. Wattace. This has just started because both Connecticut and 
New York just appropriated the money and it became available just 
a few weeks ago. 

The CHatrMan. In the report from the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
we have here an interesting statement with respect to the take of 
7,013,000 pounds and then in 1957 it dropped to 1,200,000 pounds. 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is a tremendous drop very quickly. 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, itis. Thatis right. 

The Cuarrman. How much weight do you give to this statement 
as to hurricanes covering up the oysterbeds ¢ 

Mr. Watuace. In the Long Island Sound situation it was quite 
extensive. 

The CHarrman. What has caused the tremendous increase of this 
starfish over such a short period of time? 

Mr. Waace. This gets into a biological matter. 

The Cuarrman. That is the reason I am asking you. 

Mr. Wauwace. I think in practically every marine animal every so 
often you get conditions that are samedi exactly right for sur- 
vival of the larval stages in the young. When you do you get a 
tremendous burst of abundance of this particular form. 

The CHarrMan. If the shellfish has so been depleted how does this 


animal live and reproduce and carry on if his principal food supply 
is the shellfish ? 
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Mr. Wauiace. They are feeding on many other things, Congress. 
man Bonner, on the bottom, apparently seeping everything that they 
can feed on. . P 

The CuatrmMan. Does it spawn and produce right on the beds? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, sir, right in that area. 

The Cuatrman. Are there other areas experiencing this problem to 
this extent ? 

Mr. Wattace. Not tothis extent. It isa problem of which everyone 
is very fearful. They are afraid that it might extend to their 
particular area. 

The Cuatrman. Why is it particularly so reproductive in this area? 

Mr. Wattace. It is one of those very unusual and queer things. It 
happened in 1957. Nothing like it that we know of had ever happened 
to such an extent. There was this tremendous burst of survival of 
these little tiny stars. Usually at this time in their life there are many 
other natural causes which tend to keep down the population and it 
controls itself. 

In this particular instance, it did not happen. 

The Cratrman. Do you perform this lime experiment in the 
Chesapeake Bay ? 

Mr. Watiace. Actually with the lack of abundance of starfish in 
the lower Chesapeake that we have, it has noi been necessary. 4b Los 
not been a major pest there. We have other pests, the oyster drill or 
oyster bore which isa much more important pest. 

The Cuatrrman. What relationship is there between the oyster bore 
and the starfish ? 

Mr. Wattacre. We do not know. They both exist in the same areas. 
The salinity limits are about the same for both and the bores are 
pretty widely distributed, as you know. 

The CHatrman. What type of fish is this bore ? 

Mr. Watuace. Itisasnail. 

The Cuatrman. Do you recommend the bill as it is with some 
modification ? 

Mr. Watuace. I would not recommend the bill as it was introduced. 
I think that the modification is to make this primarily a controlled 
study of the techniques and carrying on research on new methods and 
new possible applications is most desirable. 

Yes, sir. Frankly, I cannot help but agree with the proposal of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service that a practical sum of money that could 
be spent wisely would be in the neighborhood of $300,000. 

The Cuamman. We know it is there. We know it has existed. We 
know it is destructive. Would it be more advantageous to appeal to 
the chemical producers of America to seek and find this chemical you 
speak about to insert in the waters or to carry on further studies? 

Mr. Wattace. I might say that some of the chemical companies 
have made available just almost unlimited numbers of organic chemi- 
cals to be tested in this program and I do not believe that there was any 
cost at all to the Government. So far they have not indicated any 
willingness to carry on these studies which would be necessary to test 
a chemical. | 

The Cuatrman. It would be a great market for a product of theirs, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Watxace. I would think so. If we can discover one, it certainly 
would. 
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The CuarrmaNn. For instance, with tobacco, they have produced a 
spray that does not affect the tobacco leaf but kills the sucker that 
comes between the leaf and the stem. 

Now, if they can do that, can they not find the thing that will kill 
this starfish and not affect the oyster ? 

Mr. Wattace. In agriculture, we certainly have made tremendous 
advances in this field and those of us in the fisheries look hopefully in 
the direction of the techniques that have been applicable in agriculture. 

I believe, however, that a lot of the research that went on in develop- 
ment of these or at least in the stimulation of this type of development 
was carried on by the Federal Government and the States with the 
various companies coming along and doing the specific application or 
the development of specific techniques for each new item afterwards. 

The CuarrMan. I do not mean to speak disparagingly of your 
profession. I have great respect for it. 

Mr. Watuiace. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I am always interested to hear you gentlemen 
testify. You know, it seems that everything has turned to paperwork 
and we are just flooded with paperwork and reports and studies. 

Mr. Watuace. I understand that. 

The Cuairman. Is there some way that we could underwrite a 
private industrial chemical study to produce an ingredient or chemical 
that we want in this case ? 

Mr. Watace. I think that this is quite possible. 

The CHairmMan. How would you do it ? 

Mr. Watuace. [ think that you could contribute, for example, with 
American Cyanamid, which is one of the big chemical companies 

roducing this type of materials, to carry on the type of study that you 
Just spoke about. 

The Cuatrman. I do not mean to speak disparagingly but you know 
that we have studies in practically every university in this country. 
There are just no end to studies on all kinds of fishes. They have been 
going on and we authorize them and appropriate funds. 

Your great university in Maryland has one, and we have them down 
in my State, and out in Mr. Pelly’s State. I do not know what is be- 
coming of those things but it has been going on now for 10 or 15 
years and we still hear this story of depression of the fisheries and the 
food in the waters adjacent to our various coasts. 

Have you or your industry given some consideration to really going 
into the chemical producing field and sponsoring a program similar to 
that? You know that the Navy spent $400 million to produce a plane 
and they got eight planes from that $400 million. If they can spend 
that much money for destructive instruments, I am thinking of what 
we could spend here to get something that would help humanity and 
reproduce our foods rather than to continue all this study business. 

Mr. Wautace. I do not know what the oyster industry could do. 

The CuHatrman. You put your finger on it yourself when you sug- 
gested to get. down there and kill this pest and its source of operation. 

Mr. Watuace. This we hope can be done. 

The Cuamman. I am asking you would you recommend that we 
direct the Fish and Wildlife Service to select an outstanding chemical 
engineering firm of the United States to produce a material ? 

Mr. Wattace. A particular material, yes, sir. Certainly I would 
be all for this kind of development as part of this overall program. 
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The CHarrman. They have done so much. 

Mr. Wattacr. The chemical approach certainly is, in my opinion 
a most promising one. : 

The CHarrman. I do not see how you are going to dig all these 
things out of Long Island Sound if they are so thick that you walk 
on them. 

Mr. Wattace. It is pretty discouraging, Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. That is almost a physical impossibility, is it not? 
From what you say, they are reproducing more than you take out. 

Mr. Watuace. That is the reason that I say eradication is a ridicn- 
lous word. We are not talking about eradication here. 

The Cramman. My friend from Alabama is primarily interested in 
the love life of all things: As Mr. Pelly said, we ought to get some- 
thing to affect the love life. 

I am just trying to find out if we are making the right approach 
to say blindly, “Here is a million dollars,” or should we go where 
industry actually produces something and say, “We are taking bids on 
this proposition. You produce something” ¢ 

Mr. Waruace. May I offer a couple of ideas as to a research approach 
which I believe would be profitable? 

First, in the field of chemicals, I believe that this is an essential one, 

Secondly, I believe that in the field of possibly electronics, there 
might be some method. 

The Cuarrman. You are not talking about electrifying all of Long 
Tsland Sound, to be sure. 

Mr. Wattace. I say that there are some possibilities that even this 
might be a method of control. 

The CxatrmMan. Do you mean that you find a particular area in 
which these things reproduce ? 

Mr. Watuace. Possibly, or you might even be able to set up some 
kind of electronic barriers which would enable you to keep areas 
free of starfish. 

Another possible one, talking in long-term research, is a biological 
control such as was developed for the Japanese beetle. 

The CuHatrman. What was that? 

Mr. Wattace. It is, I believe, a fungus, which attacks the Japanese 
beetle and is a major part of the control which is used on it. 

The CuHarrMan. You mean the chemists developed something ? 

Mr. Watace. The biologist and bacteriologist developed this. 

Mr. Boyxtn. And it did develop it. They got rid of it. 

Mr. Watiace. It is an important method of control so that we have 
the biological approach to control which actually destroys the animal 
biologically and even in some cases actually destroys its ability to 
reproduce. 

he Cuatrman. I hate to take up so much time but I am interested 
in this. 

Mr. Wattace. I am sorry that I am taking the time of my colleagues. 

The Cuatrman. You are not. I hate to take up the time of the 
committee but I think I do come from an area that offers a greater 
opportunity to shellfish reproduction and I am greatly interested. 

Mr. Watxace. North Carolina has one of the greatest areas for 
shellfish production. 

The Cuatrman. I think if we had started as early as Maryland we 
would be able to produce as much as you are producing and get the 
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price that you are getting. We-do not get the price that. youare 
ting. 

erp people going to offer some suggestion to change this so that 
we know we are driving at something that will be effective or are we 
just going to appropriate $1 million more, which has been going on 

ere to my certain knowledge for 15 or 20 years? Which are we going 

do! 
OMe Watiace. We would like to present very specific projects which 
we think should be carried out with any funds that might be made 
available. 

The CHairman. And to be recommended in the report. 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaNn. I do not mean to speak disparagingly of the fine 

ntlemen that we have in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. I mean 
just to get the meat in the coconut and see what we can do. 

We have been trying this field for all these years and have not found 
out anything yet and I want to try some other field. 

I have great faith in the ability and ingenuity of: owr American 
private industry. 

Mr. Wattace. So do I, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Boyxin. Mr. Chairman, I will tell you what happened to us. 
We just worked on itso hard. We had this ant down home. 

The CuarrMan. We have enough here. We have something as bad 
as ants. 

Mr. Boyxin. I went to John Rooney, the wonderful Congressman 
from New York, and begged him and we did succeed in getting $2,- 
500,000 a year. Everybody in wildlife and all of our sportsmen and 
everybody said, “We must do something. We have these fire ants by 
the thousands.” Lord, have mercy. I went home and we had 400 
sportsmen and they showed me quail and fox and turkeys and said, 
‘Stop this.” 

They gave us this $2,500,000 because the fire ants were ruining 
everything in sight. 

Mr. Watiace. We want to avoid that. 

Mr. Boykin. If you put this down and killed the starfish would it 
not kill the oysters, too ? 

Mr. Watxace. That is why I feel that the screening of the chemicals 
must be done prior to any application in public waters. That is what 
Congressman Bonner and I were talking about. 

The Cuarrman. You have to have an area set aside for 
experimentation. 

Mr. Wattace. And it has to be done under very controlled 
conditions. 

Mr. Borxrn. I claim we made a very great. mistake. 

Right in your State of Maryland, Olin Mathieson has made some 
chemicals that they are letting the farmers take and they are getting 
rid of fire ants with them. They are not spraying them as in Alabama 
and killing everything. 

The Cuairman. Tam not advocating any chemical producer. 

Mr. Borin. The witness mentioned one. 

Mr. Watxace. I mentioned one only as an example. 

Mr. Borx1n. They have a lot of it at home. 
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My son, Dick Boykin, tells me they are working on this. They are 
working on garfish in our lakes. 

I do not know whether they killed the fish or not, but you might talk 
tothem. They say they have the answer. 

I have never talked with them myself about it. Itis very serious, 

I donot know what you can do about this in such a large area, 

Mr. Watiace. Congressman Boykin, I agree with you that it would 
be an impossibility to attack all of Long Island Sound. Our oyster- 
growers are trying to tackle only the very limited area on which the 
are growing oysters. There are some public oyster grounds whee 
might conceivably be used to carry out these control studies. They are 
something that you can tackle rather than 2,000 square miles. .Ob- 
viously, that is not possible. 

Mr. Borxrn. When you dredge a starfish you are bound to dredge 
oysters, too. Are the starfish not on the oysters ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. There are several types of dredging though, 
and by doing this in certain ways you can actually remove the starfish 
without bothering the oysters. 

Mr. Boykin. Could you not get your starfish and oysters and kill the 
starfish and get what oyster are good and throw your shells back and 
have some more planted ? 

Mr. Wattace. We even hope to put the oysters back so that they will 
have a chance to grow and reproduce. 

Mr. Boykin. Chairman Bonner has made a good suggestion here. 
Let us get something concrete and try it in several places. I do not 
know to what extent we have starfish down home. 

Mr. Wattace. I think you are fortunate in Mobile Bay that you do 
do not have them in any great extent. 

Mr. Boykin. You mean the starfish are so thick that you cannot 
dredge them ? 

Mr. Wauuace. In some cases that is true. 

Mr. Drncexy. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincexx. Mr. Flynn. 

Mr. Fiynn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincetx. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincexu. Counsel. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Wallace, you stated in your statement that the 
amount suggested by the Fish and Wildlife Service was inadequate. 
What figure do you have in mind? 

Mr. Wattace. I was thinking that we could use the sum of about 
$400,000 for these controlled test areas and I do not believe that the 
sum of $50,000 to carry on the type of research that Congressman Bon- 
ner and I were talking about is at all adequate. I think we ought to 
have at least $100,000 a year to do this kind of work. 

Mr. ZincxkeE. It is $400,000 the first year and $100,000 a year there- 
after? 

Mr. Watxace. Yes; that is the terms that I was talking about. 

Mr. Zincke. Is it nota fact that in the area off the State of Delaware 
there is presently a blight or disease attacking the oysters and that/it 
is a tremendously bad problem ? 

What is your idea of how much is needed to attack that problem? 
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Mr. Watuace. At least $100,000 a year should be spent on that prob- 
lem. It is at least as serious as this problem. 

The CHarrMAN. What is that problem ? 

Mr. Zincke. That is a blight which affects Delaware at the moment. 

Mr. Wattace. It affects New Jersey and Delaware. 

Mr. ZincKE. My question was as to the overall cost of maintaining 
the oyster industry for the future. 

Mr. Wattace. This figure that I quoted was off the cuff. I would 
like to have an opportunity to submit an additional figure. 

Mr. Zincxe. There will undoubtedly be hearings on that subject in 
the future. 

Mr. Watuace. I assumed that there would. 

Mr. Zincke. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dincetit. Would you tell us, sir, if you can, how long this 
$10,000 a week amount has been being spent ? 

Mr. Wattace. It requires a little bit of explanation. 

It has not been going on continuously every day since July 1957, 
This is obvious. The adel ry would be broke by this time. 

Most of the time this has been carried on during the warmer months 
when the starfish are moving around. It went on almost continuously 
during the 1958 year and is now being carried on by the industry. 

Mr. Dincett. How much a year is spent on control of this predator 
by the industry? If you figure this up it is $3,660,000 a year. 

Mr. Wattace. That is much too high. The industry spent last year 
between half a million dollars and $750,000. 

Mr. Dincext. That is all the industry spent, half a million dollars 
or $750,000 ? 

Mr. Watiace. Yes; we feel that is a great deal. 

Mr. Dinceti. How much is the industry going to spend this year? 

Mr. Watrace. I think that the industry 1s going to spend at least 
the same amount. 

Mr. Dincetx. That is, I did not say that is not much, but it isa long 
way from $3 million. 

Mr. Watxace. I do not know who gave you those figures. 

Mr. Dincett. That is my mathematics. 

Mr. Watuace. Our industry does not have that much money. 

Mr. Dineety. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any shrimp trawling in the Chesa- 
peake Bay area? 

Mr. Wauuace. Not at all. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with its effect ? 

Mr. Watxace. I must admit, Congressman Bonner, that I do not 
know about the reproduction. 

The Coarrman. That is all. 

Mr. Dincei. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Watuace. Thank you. 

Mr. Drnce.t. Is there anyone here who would like to insert his 
statement in the record ? 

_ We are going to hear as many witnesses as possible. I hope, in the 
interest of allowing everyone to have an opportunity to testify this 
morning, we will be as brief as possible. 
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‘We are expecting a quorum call in the next very few minutes, T 
‘should say. 

Our next witness is Mr. John Plock. 

Will you give the reporter your full name? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. PLOCK, PRESIDENT, LONG ISLAND 
SHELLFISH FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Procx. My name is John L. Plock, president of the Long Island 
Shellfish Farmers Association. I am a newcomer in the oyster indus- 
try. I have only been in it for 30 years. When I talk to other oyster 
men who testify here usually in the third and fourth generation 
which I cannot claim, but I do have a feeling for oysters and I have 
made oysters a hobby as well as a business, and I have done everything 
in my life to promote the growth of oysters. 

I drew up a short schedule on the area of Long Island Sound in- 
cluding the New York waters as well as the Connecticut waters, and 
I came up with an area of under-cultivation of 5,592 acres which is 
less than 1 percent of the entire area of Long Island Sound. The 
actual ownership is about 10 percent of the area. 

Due to the fact that the oyster industry has had such terrific losses, 
their finances have been very hard hit. The industry was practically 
wiped out with the storm of 1950, at which time the seedbeds in Long 
Island Sound were practically destroyed. , 

In 1953, the oyster industry had.a disease in the oysters similar to 
that which now exists in Delaware, Maryland, and New Jersey, which 
took another toll on the oyster industry of New York and Connecticut. 

Due to these facts, the oyster industry was very hard pressed when 
it came time to fight this starfish invasion which occurred in the 
summer of 1957. They spent as much money as they could to protect 
as much of the area as they could possibly do. 

In the meantime, in the year 1958, the fish and wildlife statistics 
show that the reproduction of oysters was greater than at any time 
in a good number of years, but, due to the fact that the starfish were 
so numerous, the industry was able to save only a very small quantity 
of the oyster seed which was reproduced in Long Island Sound, 

It is estimated that the loss in oyster seed of 1958 would have pro- 
duced a potential of $50 million worth of oysters in 5 years. It takes 
the Long Island oyster farmer 5 years to mature an oyster for market. 

We are trying to express the fact that, due to the fact that the 
industry is operating on such a small area, it is difficult to try to con- 
trol the stars on our beds. We use mops and dredges continuously to 
clear these stars from our beds but the invasion of stars from the 
public land is so bad that it is the same as anyone that has a beautiful 
Jawn and the public lands next to him are infested with dandelions. 
They are so bad that it would be impossible to keep your lawn clean, 
and that is the way the oystermen found that their oysterbeds are, so 
infested from the public lands that it is impossible to keep our beds 
clear of starfish. 

I believe that is all I have to present. 

Mr.: Dinceri. Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Borxrn. Thank you very much. 

I think you have made a good statement. 
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Mr, Dinceti. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dirneety. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dince.u. Mr. Flynn. 

Mr. Fuynn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincetu. Counsel. 

Mr. ZrncKeE. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dinceti. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pirocx. Thank you. 

Mr. Dincetx. The next witness will be Mr. Frank Flowers of Oyster 
Bay, N.Y. 


Will you give your name and association? 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN B. FLOWERS, FRANK M. FLOWERS & 
SONS, BAYVILLE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Mr. Frowers. I am Franklin B. Flowers. I am in the oyster busi- 
ness with Frank M. Flowers & Sons, Bayville, Long Island. 

Mr. Dinaetu. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Firowers. No. 

Mr. Dineeity. Can you give us some idea of how long your testi- 
mony will take? 

Mr. Fiowers. Just a minute. 

Mr. Dince.u. Isee. Very well. 

Mr. Fiowers. I represent one of the small shellfish farmers operat- 
ing in Long Island Sound adjacent to Connecticut and Long Island 
Bays. We have been driven off our approximately 2,000 acres that we 
have in Long Island Sound for oyster culture by the starfish. This 
includes our seeding and growing grounds which we must have to 
continue in the business. 

I am one of the fourth generation oystermen that Mr. Plock men- 
tioned. We have been able to control our starfish with mops, mech- 
anical and hydraulic dredging and liming, but for the past 2 years, 
despite the fact that we have put 50 percent of our operating time 
into the cleaning of starfish we have been unsuccessful in controlling 
them. 

We could control our own beds if it were not for the public beds 
and vacated bottoms near our own beds from which the reinfestation 
takes place. 

I have here a few pictures which I will give to you which show 
some of the control methods used. 

I think the oyster dredge and suction dredge are illustrated in those 
amateur photographs. 

I consider our present methods totally inadequate to cope with 
the problem that exists today and I urge you to appropriate some 
funds with which new methods could be discovered for controlling 
the starfish. 

I would just like to answer one question which I do not believe has 
been answered yet about this overfishing. I think you will find from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service records for a number of years in Mil- 
ford Laboratory where they set the seeding of oysters or young 
obtained each year in the Long Island system that they found last 
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year, 1958, was one of the heaviest receipts ever obtained on record 
in Long Island Sound. Yet probably 95 percent of this seed has 
been consumed by the starfish. 

That is all I have to say unless there are questions. 

Mr. Dincetx. Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boykin. I just wonder what you think we can do to really 
do some good? You say you fix your beds but they come from the 
public beds. 

Mr. Fiowers. It seems that the more you work on your own beds 
the more it attracts the starfish from next door. 

We use a great deal of lime to kill them and in a few days there will 
be more when we started. It appears from the Fish and Wildlife 
diving tests that the dying starfish attract the live ones who come to 
eat them. By working our beds you bring in more from the adjacent 
bottom. 

Mr. Boyxrn. What can you do? 

Mr. Frowers. As I say, maybe there is an entirely new field. U)- 
trasonics is one. I do not know what exists there. I have received 
proposals by one ultrasonics firm to spend $35,000 to $50,000 for a 
research program on the possibilities of ultrasonics. They tell me 
that they have been doing it to help catch fish up in New England. 
Maybe something would come of that and maybe nothing. Maybe 
the biological aspect needs to be attached. Maybe it is new chemi- 
cals. It could be any of these or a number of these. 

We need to have some funds to look into these things. It might 
be that some could be farmed out to commercial. ; 

Mr. Boyxry. Do you think that anything that will kill a starfish 
will kill oysters? 

Mr. Frowers. Many things will kill both. Lime is one chemical 
that does not bother the oyster but will kill the starfish. We used 
lime until we were using up our research funds and had to stop. 

When the house is burning down you run out of the house and try 
to take what you can take out. We have come to that stage. We 
have taken the furniture out when the house was pretty well burned 
down. We have to start building a new one now. 

Mr. Dincetu. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Frynn. May I say we had a similar problem in the Great 
Lakes with the lamprey attaching itself to the trout. It completely 
ruined an industry which the people in that area were proud of. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has brought that under control and 
we are looking forward to the industry coming back in a few years. 
Through the use of chemicals they are bringing the lamprey under 
control. 

It seems to me that it is in the chemical line through research to 
see what chemicals will kill the starfish without killing the oysters 
that your eventual remedy lies. 

Mr. Frowers. It might be a combination of chemical and biological. 
We do not know yet. I think it has to be something beyond what we 
have today to control the great numbers we have present today. 

Mr. Drnceu. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Courttn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincetu. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Dincett. Counsel. 

Mr. ZincKe. I have no questions. 

Mr. Drneetxi. Thank you very much. 

These pictures that you have presented will be very helpful. 

Mr. Fiowers. I have written on the back of them. 

Mr. Dincetu. We are going to hear at this time Mr. William G. 
Bentley of the New York State Conservation Department. 


Mr. Bentley ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. BENTLEY, ACTING DISTRICT SUPER- 
VISOR OF FISH AND GAME, MARINE DISTRICT, NEW YORK 
STATE CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bentiry. I am William G. Bentley, acting district supervisor 
of fish and game, Marine District, New York State Conservation 


Department. 

Pani an aquatic biologist by profession with a B.S. and M.S. degree 
from Cornell University. 

I come here to read a letter from our Commissioner of Conserva- 


tion, Mr, Harold G. Wilm. 


STATE OF NEw YORK CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Albany, June 2, 1959. 
Hon. HeBert C. BONNER, 
Ohairman, Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BonNeER: I strongly urge favorable consideration by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the starfish control bill, H.R. 
3087. 

The Long Island Sound shellfish industry, particularly the multi-million-dol- 
lar oyster production, is suffering catastrophic predation by unprecedented 
numbers of starfish. The starfish are also seriously depleting the duck clam, 
an important waterfowl food, and thereby reducing this important wintering 
area’s capacity to feed its usual large duck population. 

The shellfish industry has nearly bankrupted itself fighting the starfish. The 
States of New York and Connecticut have each appropriated $25,000 for a bistate 
program of testing present control methods and applying such controls insofar 
as these funds allow. 

The present tremendous starfish population of Long Island Sound is too great 
for the industry and State agencies to control. Moreover, the problem of star- 
fish predation on shellfish is a continuing struggle of much broader application 
than the present acute threat in New York and Connecticut. 

The assistance of the Federal Government to develop more effective methods 
of starfish control and to apply necessary control measures, as provided in 
H.R. 3087, is therefore urgently needed. 

I should appreciate your making this letter a part of the record of the hearing 
on H.R. 3087. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. G. WiLM, Commissioner. 


Mr. Dincetu. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Bentiey. That is a letter requesting your favorable considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Dincet. Do you have any other statement that you wish to 
give? 

Mr. Brentiry. In the interest of time and the committee’s urgency, 
[think not. I think the ground has been well covered by other people 
preceding me. 

Mr. Dinceti. Very well. 

Mr. Fiynn? 
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Mr. Fuynn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincexx. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dineruu, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. [ have no questions, except that the witness wanted 
to make the letter a part of the record. 

Mr. Drnextn. Counsel 

Mr. Zincxe. Approximately what revenue does the State of New 
York receive from the oyster industry per year? 

Mr, Bentitey. The oyster industry directly. We lease grounds to 
the oyster industry and I did not come here with a precise figure go 
that anything I give you would be strictly an approximation. Prob- 
ably it 1s about $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Zrincke. Nevertheless the industry represents a several million 
dollar industry per year to the State of New York? 

Mr. Bentiey. Very definitely. 

Mr. Zincxe. And the State of New York has appropriated the 
magnificent total of $25,000 to save the industry ? 

Mr. Bentiey. We have in addition diverted as much of our other 
effort to it as we have been able to at this time, having programs 
developed and budgeted, as you must be familiar. We did not have a 
reserve fund that we could direct to this program but we have di- 
verted some of our biological attention and personnel to it up to this 
time in an effort to assist. 

It has been a continuing program. This is a special appropriation 
to further assist that program. 

Mr. Zincxe. What have the fruits of your continuing program 
been ¢ 

Mr. Bentiey. Largely one of analyzing the problem and the de- 
— of the problem and attempting to assist the shellfish companies 
t — in such modifications of the gear as we believe would be 
userul. 

In direct fruits, the problem is much too great for our efforts to have 
accomplished any general benefit. 

Mr. Dinceiu. Mr. Bentley, I assume you watch the salinity of the 
water in this Long Island Sound, do you not? 

Mr. Brentiey. We certainly do. 

Mr. Dincetx. Has there been any change in it recently? 

Mr. Brentiey. I am not prepared to say whether there has been a 
change in it, but it is a part of our regular program to sample it and, 
if there has been a change in it, it has not been significant enough to be 
brought to my attention. 

Mr. D1ncetu. I am informed that one of the tests of what a star- 
fish can live in a certain area is the degree of salinity. 

Do you mean to say that you folks have not watched the water to 
see whether there has been a decrease in salinity ? 

Mr. Bentiry. If you will pardon the exception, I did not say that. 
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We certainly do watch the salinity and I say there has not been such a 
change that it has been brought to my attention. ' 

The shellfish management unit, which has been conducting those 
tests, as part of their regular program, assesses the salinity not on the 
sound but in adjacent. waters. 

Mr. Drncets.. Do you or can you make a categorical statement. to 
the committee that there has been no change in salinity ? 

Mr. Bentiey. No, sir. I said there has not been such a change that 
it has come to my attention. There may have been some change and 
the changes might be significant even though slight. Something in 
the environment of the sound has triggered this great explosion and 
it could be something of a very minor nature. 

Mr. Dinceix. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Benttey. Thank you. 

Mr. Dineeti. Mr. McTaggart ? 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS W. GRIEK, SECRETARY, LONG ISLAND 
FISHERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Grek. I am secretary of the Long Island Fishermen’s 
Association. 

Mr. Drncett. I notice you are the last witness and the bell has called 
us to the floor. 

Mr. Grirx. I am also on the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission, appointed by Governor Dewey, retained by Governor Harri- 
man; nor has Governor Rockefeller asked for my resignation. 

Tam Nicholas W. Griek. 

There is no point in me, of course, taking up your valuable time 
on something you have already heard, and most of this would be 
repetitious. 

I would like to emphasize that I am not here representing the 
oyster industry, itself. I am representing the individual baymen, or 
watermen as you might call them in some of the other States, the 
independent fellow who goes in his own boat and makes a living. He, 
too, is being hurt by this thing. 

Not only is the oyster being damaged. Our hard clam resources 
are being hard hit by this thing and some of the men have called 
me and told me that it is impossible to get the catching gear into 
the bottoms because of the starfish that populate the bottoms in those 
areas, 

You have heard the others talk about this so I am not going to 
repeat. They have probably told you more eloquently than I can. 

I have no degrees. I have been in the fishing business since I was 
in high school since I got out of high school. 

The industry is trying to stay alive and they are spending what they 
can to stay alive. In most cases they have been able to cope with 
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the problems but now they have their backs against the wall. Not 
only the oyster companies but the individual baymen themselves haye 
their backs against the wall. The States of Connecticut and New 
York, as you know, have already appropriated $25,000 each. Of 
course, this joint effort by the States is designed to take care of their 
immediate needs. A lot more has to be done and therefore we appeal 
to you and the Federal Government to begin a continued research 
program until a reasonable method of starfish control can be found, 
Then I am sure the industry will not be coming knocking at your 
door asking for further Federal assistance. 

You recognize our problem and I am sure that you will give it your 
honest and sincere consideration. 

This is not an attempt to get some Federal funds for some scatter- 
brained idea but rather it is a sincere and a desperate effort to save 
an industry. 

We strongly feel that any help that the Government will spend and 
appropriate for this purpose will be returned at least tenfold to the 
Federal Government and, therefore, we beg of you to give a favorable 
report on this bill. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dinceit. Mr. Griek, we want to thank you very much for your 
courtesy in appearing this morning and also for your brevity. 

Are there any questions ? 

Without objection, the departmental report on this legislation will 
be inserted in the record at this particular point. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BonNER: Your committee has requested reports on H.R. 1984 and 
H.R. 3087, bills to provide that the Secretary of the Interior shall develop and 
carry out an emergency program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island 
Sound and adjacent waters. The views expressed in this report apply also toa 
similar bill, H.R. 4019. This proposed legislation would authorize the appro- 
priation of not to exceed $1 million for use during a 1-year period by 
the Secretary of the Interior to develop and carry out a vigorous emergency 
program for the eradication of starfish in Long Island Sound and adjacent 
waters. This program would be carried out in cooperation with conservation 
agencies of the States of New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachu- 
setts, as well as with the commercial fishing industry and other governmental 
or private agencies. 

We recommend the enactment of this proposed legislation if it is amended as 
hereafter suggested in this report. 

A serious expansion in the number of starfish in Long Island Sound has de 
veloped in recent years. These predators have had a highly destructive effect 
upon the growth of oysters in this area. An urgent need exists to devise im- 
proved methods for starfish eradication and control. A survey in 1957 showed 
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that starfish in Long Island Sound increased more than 10 times since the pre- 
ceding spring. An excellent setting of oysters in this area during 1958 was 
virtually exterminated by starfish which were present in huge numbers on the 
seedbeds along the Connecticut coast. This is most unfortunate since this crop 
of oysters could have provided the seed needed for rehabilitation of the Long 
Island Sound oyster industry. 

Tt is significant to note that 8 years ago this industry produced over 13 million 
pounds of oyster meats valued at over $7 million ; however, in 1957 only $1,200,- 
000 worth of oysters were produced. Several old companies have gone out of 
business and others are near bankruptcy. In addition, two hurricanes and sev- 
eral storms destroyed thousands of bushels of seed and market oysters, creating 
a severe shortage. The few oysters remaining in this region are now threatened 
py the starfish invasion. Over 90 percent of the oysters on some beds already 
have been eaten by these predators. 

In our opinion, a 5-year research program will be required for the purpose of 
evaluating present control methods and to carry out investigations and research 
concerning new physical, chemical, biological, and other methods of control. 
This research program would be consistent with, and could be coordinated with, 
other research activities that we conduct relating to oysters and other fisheries. 
Although this proposed legislation would authorize the appropriation of $1 mil- 
lion, we estimate that in addition to our normal fishery research funds, an addi- 
tional appropriation of approximately $300,000 will be sufficient for the first 
year of this program. For the next 4 years the additional sum of $50,000 an- 
nually should be sufficient to carry this program forward. 

Invasions of starfish occur at rare intervals when their reproduction and sur- 
vival are unusually successful. The oyster industry has weathered past inva- 
sions partly because the various companies had more funds available for 
starfish control than at present. Also, since more beds were formerly under 
private cultivation, starfish control was practiced over a wider area than it is 
now. 

The Congress has assumed an interest heretofore in assisting the Long Island 
Sound industry, as indicated by the fact that it has provided funds to conduct 
research on oysters at our Milford, Conn., laboratory for 25 years. In fact, the 
methods used in the past by the industry to control starfish were developed, 
tested, and recommended by scientists at this laboratory. The starfish crisis 
in the autumn of 1957 increased the research effort at the Milford laboratory. 
Much greater efforts will be required to correct the situation that has developed 
in the Long Island Sound area. Asa part of our program of investigation that 
has been inaugurated, our biologists, using SCUBA diving equipment, have 
observed starfish control equipment in operation and have suggested several 
improvements. These observations have shown that starfish were extremely 
abundant and moved faster than had been previously supposed. Therefore, 
they reinvaded a cleaned bed within a short time. This observation makes it 
important to conduct a large-scale field test, not only to evaluate present methods 
of starfish control, but also to find methods to prevent reinfestation of oyster 
beds. 

We have been informed that the industry in Long Island Sound is now spend- 
ing over $10,000 per week on the control of starfish; however, this effort is not 
great enough to prevent the starfish from invading the oyster beds. The total 
expenditure by the industry to date in fighting the 1957 crop of starfish is 
estimated by the Oyster Institute to exceed one-half million dollars. We are 
informed that the financial position of the oyster industry of Long Island Sound 
makes it impossible to continue expenditures at this rate for much longer. We 
understand also that bills have been introduced in the New York and Con- 
necticut Legislatures to provide $25,000 in each State for starfish control 
measures to be conducted in cooperation with this Department. 

Although, as we have indicated, certain methods are available for destroying 
Starfish in limited areas, their complete eradication in Long Sound and in 
adjacent waters is, in our opinion, virtually impossible with any reasonable 
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expenditure of funds. The tremendous size of Long Island Sound and the fact 
that starfish are generally distributed throughout this area would make it 
necessary to conduct eradication measures over several hundred square miles, 
The fact that many beds formerly used for oyster culture are not used at present 
or have reverted to public ownership greatly increases the area on which these 
measures would be needed. Furthermore, observations have shown that the 
control methods now in use are not fully effective when starfish are extremely 
abundant. We, therefore, propose that field testing be undertaken in specific 
areas of the best known methods of starfish control to evaluate their effective. 
ness and to develop improvements. These tests are expected to determine if 
the removal or destruction of starfish on public or unused oyster lands that 
border the beds which are now in use would provide effective control. 

While we believe that our present fishery research authority probably is 
adequate to carry out a research program of the type here recommended, we 
believe that an enactment by the Congress may be helpful in giving impetus to 
such a program. 

We suggest for the purpose of carrying out our recommendations that this 
proposed legislation in the form of H.R. 3087 be enacted with the following 
amendments: 

(1) On page 1, revise line 6 to read as follows: “vigorous emergency program 
to evaluate present methods and to develop improved methods, through physical, 
chemical, biological, and other means for the eradication or control of starfish”. 

(2) On page 1, line 7, following the word “waters.” insert the following sen- 
tence: “Following the aforesaid one-year period, the program undertaken pur- 
suant to this Act shall continue for an additional four years.” 

(3) On page 2, line 6, strike out “$1,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$500,000”. 

(4) Amend the second line of the title to read “carry out an emergency pro- 
gram to develop improved methods for the eradication or control of star-”, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that while there would be no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report to your committee, in view of the existing 
broad authorizations to conduct fishery research, specific legislation of this 
nature would appear to be unnecessary, and that Bureau would, therefore, rec- 
ommend against enactment of this legislation. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Drncet.. I notice that we have completed the list of witnesses 
scheduled for this morning plus one, with the exception of the wit- 
nesses from the Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife. In 
view of the fact that the bells have rung for our attendance on the 
floor, I am going to have to ask the gentlemen from the department of 
fish and wildlife to return at another time which I am gure you 
gentlemen can do. 

I would like to apologize to you for the fact that we have not been 
able to get to you this morning. I do have another subject to raise 
with you this morning. I want to know where are the reports we are 
awaiting from your department on a number of other matters in our 
committee? 

Mr. McKernan (Donald L. McKernan, Director, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service). If you can give us 
a list we would be glad to attempt to find out what the status of 
them is. 

Mr. Drneetu. I shall furnish you with a list this morning. I want 
you to bring this matter to the attention of the appropriate authorities 
in the department and tell us where these reports are and why they 
are not forthcoming. 

We have a list of legislation down there that is quite substantial. 
Some bills, in the minds of each and every one of us, are pretty im- 
portant and we have not received the reports. Until this time I have 
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spoken no criticism of your department but I hope that a word to the 
wise is sufficient and that you people will bestir yourselves and get 
ussome reports so that we can get some legislation. 

Mr. McKernan. We will do our very best if we can have a list. 

Mr. Dincetu. I will ask the committee counsel to see that you 
receive such list. t 

Is there anyone else who wishes to be heard on these bills? 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 


to the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1959 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON FisHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 


CoMMITTEE ON MercuHant MARINE AND F'IsHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 219 Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Borx1n. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is convened to hear testimony on H.R. 2565, intro- 
duced by Mr. Sikes. 

(H.R. 2565 follows:) 


(H.R. 2565, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To promote effectual planning, development, maintenance, and coordination of 
wildlife, fish, and game conservation and rehabilitation in military reservations 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Defense is 
hereby authorized and directed to carry out a program of planning, develop- 
ment, maintenance, and coordination of wildlife, fish, and game conservation 
and rehabilitation in military reservations in cooperation with the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Fish and Wildlife Service. The Secretary of De- 
fense is hereby authorized and directed to adopt suitable regulations for such 
conservation and rehabilitation in accordance with a general plan agreed upon 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Interior, including 
provisions for the restocking, propagation, and conservation of game and fish 
in said reservations. Such regulations shall provide for the issuance of hunting 
and fishing permits to individuals and shall require the payment of a nominal 
fee therefor, which fees shall be utilized for restocking, propagation, and other 
related wildlife activities in said reservations. Such regulations shall not be 
inconsistent with, insofar as possible, the law and regulations of the respective 
States relating to hunting and fishing. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized and directed to 
expend a sum equal to all sums hereafter accumulated from money collected 
through the sale of game and fishing permits in military reservations after the 
adoption of the program authorized by this Act for the purpose of said program. 
a accounting of funds thus expended shall be made at the direction of the 

ecretary. 

Sec. 3. That the Department of Defense is held free from any liability to pay 
into the Treasury of the United States upon the operation of said program 
authorized by this Act any funds which may have been or may hereafter be 
expended to carry out the purposes of said program, and which expenditure has 
been properly accounted for to the Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Borx1n. Congressman Sikes, we will be delighted to hear from 
you at this time. 
81 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman and members, I appear in support of 
H.R. 2565, which I introduced, and which is intended to promote more 
effectual planning, development, maintenance, and coordination of 
wildlife, fish, and game conservation and rehabilitation in military 
reservations. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is based on a bill which I introduced 
and which was passed by Congress in 1945, which set up a game and 
fish management program at the Eglin Air Force Reservation in 
Florida. 

This reservation contains a half million acres of land, and under 
that bill the military authorities have set up a systematic and far- 
reaching program for the development and rehabilitation of the game 
and fish resources. They have done restocking, game management, 
they have built fish ponds, they have arranged feeding strips for game, 
and to finance this ‘a have used a fee system—all hunters and fisher- 
men paying a small fee which for a number of years was $2 per year 
per person and now is $3 for hunting and $2 for fishing. 

All of that money goes back into the program of game and fish 
management and development. 

The program has been so highly successful at the Eglin Reservation, 
and: has been so enthusiastically received by the military personnel 
and by the civilians in the area who utilize the hunting and fishing 
that is available, that it has occurred to me over the years that it would 
be a very good thing if we could have a nationwide program, if we 
could insure that all of the military reservations which are suitabl 
located could be so utilized for the development of our game and fish 
resources and for the enjoyment of the people of the country. 

Not only is this useful insofar as the military personnel who are 
stationed at these bases are concerned—and that is a very important 
matter, and the civilian personnel who are stationed there as well— 
but it is a valuable asset to the people as a whole, to the people of the 
Nation from the standpoint of the game and natural resources, as well 
as to those who wish to take advantage by actual hunting and fishing 
of the reservation. 

Mr. Chairman, under legislation which was enacted a year or so ago 
there is permissive legislation under which a similar program is car- 
ried on under a goodly number of the military reservations. 

My bill would be. mandatory, and I think it should be mandatory, 
because I think we are wasting too much in the way of natural. re- 
sources in game and fish by allowing it to remain on a permissive 
status. 

Therefore, I feel there is a place for my bill in that we then would 
have a mandatory program diel automatically would take in all of 
the reservations which are suitable for the purpose. 

I would like to point out that, because there has not been a man- 
datory central policy and directives, the fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion and wildlife programs have generally depended upon the wishes 
of the commanding officer. If he was not interested in it and did not 
push it we did not have much of a program in those bases. 
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We have a long history of lack of continuity and fluctuation at 
most of the installations which are dependent directly upon the in- 
terest and support shown by the very personnel at the installation. 

In areas such as Eglin, where we have had a program in operation 
for 10 years or so, with the fee system to finance it we see very defi- 
nite advantage. ‘Those advantages could apply just as well to every 
other base which is suitable for these purposes in the United States. 

I sincerely hope that it will be possible for this legislation to be 
enacted. 

I have found in my State that the State department of game and 
fresh water has been quite cooperative in lending personnel and in- 
sisting and advising to help carry on the program. It has operated 
go well there I believe it will also operate well for the Nation. 

I hope the committee will pass the bill. 

I would like to ask that I be permitted to submit a more detailed 
statement and I will not take more of the time of the committee other 
than to answer questions. 

Mr. Boyxi1n. Thank you, Congressman Sikes. 

Mr. Dineetxt. I have nothing except to compliment our distin- 
guished colleague for a fine presentation. 

Mr. Petty. I join in complimenting Mr. Sikes on his interest in 
this matter. 

It has been my observation that the military impacted areas have 
brought great pressure on some of our State game resources, and I 
imagine this would be very helpful in that respect. 

Mr. Srxes. The gentleman is exactly right. If we had not had a 
rogram of this sort at the Eglin Reservation, even with a half-mil- 
ion acres of ground there, our game and fish resources would in my 

opinion have been completely exhausted. This program has steadily 
built up the game and fish resources. 

I have not heard the first objection, and I live right there 10 miles 
from the reservation, from any person about the small fee charged 
because they know all of it is going to a good purpose and that it is 
beneficial to them and their children and their countrymen to have 
these resources maintained and preserved and expanded. 

Mr. Petty. How do the mandatory features work under your bill? 

Mr. Stxes. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Petty. From what I have heard from the Secretary of De- 
fense and some of our military people they are in a good position to 
decide because they have been accused at one time or another of 
traveling around in military airplanes and doing some shooting in 
various spots. 

Mr. Srxzs. I have heard of that, and I am glad to have them take 
advantage of our natural resources and to enjoy them as the rest of 
us like to enjoy them. 

I would like to point out that at Eglin the commanding general 
a number of years ago set up a wildlife board which has complete 
control of this program. They make their own rules and regulations 
which conform generally to the State program but in a number of 
instances where it was feared that the State program was too liberal 
and did not provide enough protection they have gone beyond the 
State program, and in each case the State has approved the changes 
and has added personnel from the State payroll to help enforce the 
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regulation. We have had very fine cooperation and a very fine board 
which has done an excellent job over a number of years. 

While this is not covered in the subject of this bill, it is in another 
bill which I have introduced which I hope will receive consideration 
by the proper committee within a reasonable time, it will provide for 
additional reforestation in military reservations where we are not 
doing enough to hold our own in the forest resources, but that is not 
part of the subject of this bill. 

Mr. Petty. Can you give us some idea as to the Defense Depart. 
ment’s share of this program? 

Mr. Srxes. In the Eglin reservation there has been no cost to the 
military department. All of the cost has been borne by fees. 

Mr. Peuiy. I was referring to section 2 of your bill which states 
that the Secretary of Defense is directed to expend a sum equal to 
all sums hereafter accumulated. 

Mr. Srxes. It is assumed that will be adequate. I have no estimate 
of the amount that would be derived from the fees. 

At Eglin $3 a year starting this year, last year it was $2, for hunt- 
ing and $2 for fishing, that money has been adequate to pay for all 
the expenses of the program. 

We did not anticipate there will have to be appropriated funds, 

Mr. Preity. Perhaps I do not understand. I thought your bill pro- 
vided that the Defense Department match the fees. 

Mr. Sires. It is not a matching fee. This is money which would 
be derived by fees from the use of the reservation. 

Mr. Petty. What is the provision in section 2 that I have been 
looking at, then, Mr. Sikes? It states the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized and directed to expend a sum equal to all sums hereafter 
accumulated from money collected through the sale of permits. 

Mr. Sixes. It is assumed the money collected from the sale of 
game and fishing permits shall be an equivalent amount not less than 
or an amount equal to. 

The Department has suggested the language “not less than” instead 
of the “sum equal to,” and I am agreeable to the change. It was my 
intention to make the sum equivalent to the actual amount taken in 
through the sale of permits to be used for this purpose and no addi- 
tional appropriated funds. 

Mr. Petry. In other words, you want to be sure this money goes 
in for this purpose ? 

Mr. Srxes. That is correct. 

Mr. Petry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fiynn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boyxin. Thank you, Congressman Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyrxty. We will hear now from Mr. Lansing Parker, As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Fish and 


Wildlife Service. 


STATEMENT OF LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Parxer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, section 
1 of the bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of Defense, 1n co- 
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operation with the Secretary of the Interior and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, to carry out programs of fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion on the military reservations. Substantial assistance is presently 
being provided to military installations by our Bureau under existing 
authorities, including Public Law 85-624. ; 

Our present program of cooperation began in 1950-51 to assist 
military commands in providing increased recreational opportunities 
in the form of hunting and fishing to personnel stationed on the bases. 
A justification for initiating the cooperative programs was that the 
State fish and game departments were not usually able to provide the 
technical assistance needed to plan and direct fish and wildlife con- 
servation activities, nor were they able to supply the fish needed to 
stock waters where they were required. In some instances, State pol- 
icy or laws prohibited cooperative work on military areas where the 

ublic could not be granted unrestricted access for hunting and 
faking 

From a small beginning where technical assistance and fish from 
the Federal hatcheries were provided a few bases the program has 
grown to one of real significance. In 1958, 154 bases were contacted 
by fishery management biologists and 147 reports prepared which in- 
cluded results of field surveys, management recommendations, and 
accounts of improvements carried out under our supervision. 

The amount of fishing provided under the present program amounts 
to several hundred thousand man-days per year. For example, Fort 
Benning, an Army post in Georgia, led with a reported 80,000 man- 
days of fishing in 1958. Programs at several other bases have 
progressed to the point where 25,000 or more man-days of fishing are 
enjoyed annually. We estimate that approximately 50 percent of 
present needs for assistance in managing sport fishery resources on 
military areas are being met. Our Bureau’s participation in wildlife 
conservation activities on the military areas, as distinguished from 
fishing, has been generally less extensive due to the absence of a wild- 
life organizational unit comparable to Fishery Management Services. 

On many bases, the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction, 
and there is a clear-cut responsibility for continuing and strengthen- 
ing the programs. In nearly all other instances, there is joint Fed- 
eral-State interest but continuing attention is required. Such activi- 
ties as range protection and improvement, harvesting of surplus 
animals, control of predators and injurious species, improvement of 
aquatic habitats and provision of fish required for stocking purposes, 
require technical guidance if the natural resource is to be properly 
managed and used. 

Any increased use of the military areas for hunting and fishing 
os must, of course, not interfere with primary objectives of the 

ase or be contrary to necessary safety and security standards. Fur- 
therance of such a program on the part of the military departments 
would enhance the support of State conservation authorities, con- 
servation clubs, and sportsmen generally. The Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife concurs in the desirability of having any regu- 
lations pertaining to hunting and fishing consistent witht thede of the 
State in which the base's located. 

Our Bureau recognizes that some dependable and substantial means 
of financial support may be desirable to carry on an augmented pro- 
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gram of natural resource conservation. We do not consider it appro- 
priate to recommend on the fiscal aspects of this bill. 

The activities of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife would 
not be immediately affected by passage of H.R. 2565. Any future 
effect will be to increase the participation of military agencies in con- 
servation programs carried out either in cooperation with this Bureay 
or with the States. Increased technical assistance from this Bureay 
might be requested. 

Mr. Borxry. Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Dincetu. Briefly, Mr. Parker, I note that you have in the re- 
port of the Department of the Interior, with which I am sure you are 
familiar, language in paragraph 3 which states that the bill has the 
purpose of establishing more definite policy relating to wildlife con- 
servation. Weconcur in this objective. 

Yiou then go on to qualify it. 

Will you tell us precisely what the position of the Department of 
the Interior is on this bill ? 

Mr. Parxer. I think, Mr. Dingell, the Department’s position is that 
in the matter of method of financing such activities it should be one 
of review across al] of the Federal land-use agencies rather than doing 
this on a piecemeal basis on the military establishments. 

Mr. Drncetu. I am sure you are familiar with the fact that this 
committee has a rather narrow and limited jurisdiction and we seek 
to operate within the jurisdiction of the committee. 

ou state it is good to have a financing provision, but you state it 
should be done all across the board. 

Would you state that if this is a good provision we should go ahead 
and apply it and then seek to apply it in other areas as it becomes 
possible, or what is your position ¢ 

Mr. Parker. I would think that rather than avoid the patchwork 
method of financing which might be headed for—for example, now in 
the national forests in at least two States here in the East they havea 
forest-use stamp for hunting and fishing purposes. This is imposed 
by the States themselves, revenues used for fish and wildlife restora- 
tion in the national forests. That is the type of thing we will get 
involved in with a difference of financing. 

Mr. Drnegeti. You refer to the Virginia plan 4 

Mr. Parker. Virginia and West Virginia. 

Mr. Dinceri. They pay $2 for the stamp ¢ 

Mr. Parker. I think it is $1. 

Mr. Dineeii. You do not oppose that plan, do you ? 

Mr. Parker. It is imposed [ the State. 

Mr. Dincetxi. The Department does not. oppose that plan, does it! 

Mr. Parker. No, 

Mr. Dincewu. Is there not real merit to saying that if a proposal is 
good it should be considered on its own merits and not just charge it 
to being patchwork ? 

Mr, Parxer. I would have to agree with you, 

Mr. Fiynn. [have no questions. 

Mr. Zincxe. You talk about a patchwork system of charges. In 
effect, do we not have a patchwork system of charges where a man iD 
Maryland, for example, buys a fishing license and if he wants to fish 
in. Virginia he buys another ities tianpas at a different, price and 
with different rules? Is that necessarily fatal ? 
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Mr. Parker. I think, sir, that is in a field that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not ‘have responsibility for. You refer to the hunting and 
fishing fees charged by the State fish and game departments over 
which the Federal Government has no control at all. 

Mr. Zincke. But that does not impose an undue burden upon the 
user, does it ? 

Mr. Parxer. Oh, no. 

Mr. Zincxe. The criticism here of a possible patchwork system 
means it would be a burden on the user, on the Government? Where 
would the burden be? 

Mr. Parker. I am trying to say it ought to be a policy extended 
across all of the Federal lands and the Federal land using agencies 
rather than to take it one at a time. 

Mr. Zincxe. Just as an abstract ideal or because any other system 
would impose a burden upon somebody ? 

Mr. Parker. I do not think it is a question of imposing a burden, 
but you get into the question of management and the area of re- 
sponsbility of the Federal Government, how much we should do on 
military lands as contrasted to the Federal Forest Service. 

In the national forests I think all of their funds come from direct 
appropriations. 

Mr. Zincxr. You are supposed to do what is necessary in the par- 
ticular field, are you not? At Fort Benning, for example, mort work 
is necessary than at Grand Canyon, so you do more work at Fort 
Benning ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Zincxe. Under the circumstances the fact a different charge 
might be imposed would not necessarily be important, would it ? 

Mr. Parker. As I pointed out earlier, I think it requires a long 
look at the total area of Federal responsibility with some attempt to 
establish a uniform policy with reference to charging the fees. 

Mr. Zinckr. Has anybody attempted to take such a long look? 

Mr. Parker. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Dinerett. What you tell us to do is to wait until some future 
speculative time when somebody might take a long look. Is that 
right, Mr. Parker ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. I have a great deal of respect for Bob Sikes and his 
knowledge of this subject. There is a tremendous amount of land 
there and Mr. Sikes’ suggestion is something I have thought of many, 
many times, and that is the question of reforestation. 

I was down there recently and we had a great number of people 
from your Department there. 

I believe, Mr. Sikes, you can put thousands and thousands of acres 
of trees there that would bring a considerable amount of money, even 
more than fishing. 

I have a tremendous amount of acreage at home and we planted 22 
million pine trees. 

My manager asks—which do you want trees or game? I said both. 

We planted patches, 10 acres, 15 acres, 25 acres, and so on, and you 
would be amazed at what wecan do. 
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Mr. Sikes has seen all of this and he is one of the best men in this 
field I have ever known. He has given it considerable thought and 
consulted with many others who know about this. 

As a matter of fact, I gave the State a considerable amount of land 
for fishing rights, and this area was fenced and trees were planted 
in there. We are doing wonderfully. 

I do not think any of the Federal men have any trouble whatsoever 
with our State men in Alabama, and God knows our State needs a lot 
of help. 

1 imagine, Mr. Dingell, perhaps your State needs some help and all 
of the States do. I know the Federal Government needs hel : 

If we can get something in such as Mr. Sikes suggests we 
might improve on this situation. We can do what has been done down 
in McIntosh, Ala., where we have more game than on any other similar 
sized spot on earth. 

Is that right, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. If the gentleman will permit, it is true, as my distin- 
guished and beloved friend has said, 1 have been hunting with him for 
the last 20 years, ever since I was a small boy, and I don’t know of 
any greater conservationist than the gentleman from Alabama, Mr, 
Boykin. 

I think in the wonderful way you administer those properties of 
yours, reforestation, game management, and conservation, can be 
found an example that the whole country can follow. It is one of the 
finest I have ever seen. 

The reason I stood up is to give these figures. 

I want to call to the attention of the committee the enormity of this 
project we are talking about. 

Now, in the Department of Defense, and the Department is affected 
by this bill, the Department of Defense owns or has on longtime lease 
321% million acres of land, of which 26,800,000 are within the conti- 
nental United States. That is the size of this project we are talking 
about. 

We can do so much in the way of game and fish management and 
conservation with a uniform program, but it should be a mandatory 
program applying to all of them. 

I hope the time will come when we do not only this but that we go 
fully into the reforestation aspects because, as you say, there is where 
the Government can make a lot of money it is not making now, and 
at the same time protect our natural resources. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Down in Eglin Field and in that country down in that 
area you can do a tremendous amount of work. <A lot of this land is 
going to waste and it has been a terrible thing. 

I worked on this myself and I know it will pay. We planted 22 
million pine trees and the Lord planted about 200 million. We 
planted where He did not. 

We have the finest fishing and the finest game preserve on earth, 
Timagine. I have hunted everywhere and I think it is the finest place 
in the world. 

It will take a good while but we should not wait a long time to look 
because I think we should do this now. 

I think Mr. Sikes’ suggestion is very good and I wish you would 
look into this. 
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Have you studied this project thoroughly ? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to echo the comments expressed here with reference to 
your holdings. They have countrywide recognition. I have not had 
the good fortune of being on them but many of our people have. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I wish you would come. 

Mr. Parxer. It is definitely a showplace which demonstrates good 
Jand use and the possibility of growing timber and incorporating fish 
and wildlife. 

Mr. Borxry. We are making a lot of money out of it, too. We are 
making it from the timber we grow. We can do that on all of this 
land Congressman Sikes is talking about. 

So many people from all over this country and foreign countries 
have seen this land and I will be glad to have you down there any 
time. We ought to do this as soon as we possibly can everywhere we 
have these lands where it can be done. 

When you just pay out and pay out and never take anything in, 
it just cannot last, even in this Government. 

Mr. Parker. I think it has been pretty well demonstrated in the 
work we have done in cooperation with the military departments on 
their lands that we have been able to bring about added values as far 
as fish and wildlife are concerned, as I indicated in my testimony. 

As far as the development, extensive development is concerned, I 
would defer to the representatives of the Department of Defense. 
They are in a better position to indicate how much of their land 
could be devoted to reforestation. 

There is no question but what this is a very, very valuable pro- 
gram and should move ahead. 

Mr. Boykin. We had the finest timber in the country in our area. 
They just came in, cut it down and burned it up. We have the larg- 
est paper mill in Mobile, the International Paper Co. It is the larg- 
estinthe world. Wedidn’t use it. We had ruined it. 

Now they are coming back. I was told some trees had grown over 
30 inches this year, and this year is not half over yet. 

I believe we can do something to get some income on this land, and 
it would also be a great thing to do. 

I think Mr. Sikes can do it and I wish you would look further 
into it. 

I think it would pay to have a little visit with him because he has 
studied this situation. 

Mr. Parker. I will take that advice, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. We have enjoyed your statement. 

Mr. Leslie V. Dix, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Reserve. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE V. DIX, CHIEF, DEFENSE-STATE RELA- 
TIONS BRANCH OFFICE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Drx. I am Leslie V. Dix, Chief of Defense-State Relations in 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Per- 
sonnel, and Reserve. I represent the Department of Defense in ex- 
pressing, as requested by this committee, the views of the Depart- 
ment with respect to the provisions of H.R. 2565. Also present is 
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a member of the Office of General Counsel, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, and representatives of the military departments who are re- 
a for their respective departmental conservation programs at 
the policy and staff levels. I would like to introduce Mr. Frank R 
Hammill, Jr., Office of General Counsel, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense; Maj. P. D. Pavick, representing the Department of the 
Army; Col. Clayton O. Totman, USMC, representing the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and Mr. E. A. Seaman, representing the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. These gentlemen, with myself as Chair. 
man, comprise the Department of Defense Conservation Committee 
which drafted the present Department of Defense conservation di- 
rective. Additionally, each member also prepared the regulations 
subsequently issued yy his respective department. Consequently, | 
am hopeful we can be helpful to this committee in its consideration 
of H.R. 2565. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, permission is requested to insert into 
the record, as part of this testimony on H.R. 2565, the June 15, 1959, 
report of the Department of Defense, including the enclosures thereto, 

Mr. Borx1n. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the Secretary of De- 
fense for the views of the Department of Defense with respect to H.R. 2565, 86th 
Congress, a bill to promote effectual planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish and game conservation and rehabilitation in mili- 
tary reservations. 

This measure provides that the Secretary of Defense is authorized and di- 
rected to cooperate with the Secretary of the Interior, through the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to carry out a program of planning, development, maintenance, 
and coordination of wildlife, fish and game management in military reservations. 
After agreement on a general plan with the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre 
tary of Defense is directed to issue regulations to accomplish such purposes. 
These regulations must include provisions for the restocking, propagation, and 
conservation of fish and game in said reservations, as well as provisions for the 
issuance of hunting and fishing permits to individuals on payment of a nominal 
fee. The proceeds of the fees are not to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States but are to be expended by the Secretary of Defense to promote the pur- 
poses of the act, such expenditures to be properly accounted for to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. (Identical legislation was introduced 
in the 82d Cong. (H.R. 3233), the 84th Cong. (H.R. 5442), and the 85th Cong. 
(H.R. 4834), but failed of enactment.) 

During the second session of the 85th Congress, section 4, Public Law 85-337, 
amending chapter 159, title 10, United States Code, was enacted which, inter 
alia, provides that the Secretary of Defense prescribe regulations to “develop, 
subject to safety requirements and military security, and in cooperation with the 
Governor (or his designee) of the State or Territory in which the installation 
or facility is located, procedures under which designated fish and game or con- 
servation officials of that State or Territory may, at such time and under such 
conditions as may be agreed upon, have full access to that installation or fa- 
cility to effect measures for the management, conservation, and harvesting of 
fish and game resources.” 

After extensive consultation with appropriate officials of the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture and representatives of the conservation directors of the 
several States and Territories, the Department of Defense published a direc- 
tive (copy attached—Department of Defense Directive 5500.5, subject: ‘“Man- 
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agement, Conservation, and Harvesting of Fish and Game Resources,” dated 
July 16, 1958) in implementation of the statute (supra). The military de 
artments subsequently issued regulations in consonance with the foregoing 
eited directive (copies attached—Army Regulation 210-221; Secretary of the 
Navy Instruction 5800.8; and Air Force Regulation 125-5). 

After issuing the Department of Defensive directive, the Secretary of Defense, 
on July 30, 1958, wrote to the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture advising 
them of the action taken, including copies of the derective, and stating further 
that “I am mindful that by embarking on such a program, it might appear that 
the Department of Defense was going to establish an internal conservation serv- 
ice, so to speak, and by doing so, duplicate certain functions of your Department. 
Such will not occur; the mission of the Armed Forces is the national defense and 
it will be necessary to rely on the excellent support and consultative services of 
the Department of Interior (Agriculture) in the future, as in the past. Accord- 
jngly, your continued cooperation in maintaining a sound conservation program 
on military lands is earnestly solicited.” Replies from both Departments assured 
continued cooperation and liaison with the Department of Defense. Further, 
the directive was characterized as a “very realistic and sound approach to the 
management and conservation of fish and wildlife in military lands * * *.” 

Additionally, on July 30, 1958, the Secretary of Defense wrote to each Goy- 
ernor of the several States and Territories enclosing a copy of the directive and 
in part advising them that the Department of Defense recognizes: (1) a con- 
tinuing responsibility for the wise management and optimum use of natural re- 
sources Where found on military lands; and (2) a responsibility to promote and 
maintain sound conservation practices on military lands, conducted in a manner 
consistent with the primary mission of the Armed Forces, that of maintaining the 
national defense. The letter to the Governors also stated that the commanders 
of installations, which have suitable land and water areas, were required to de- 
velop an active, progressive program, in cooperation with the several States, for 
the management of fish and game resources. To this end, the Governors were 
advised that commanders of installations were to contact them or their de- 
signees to permit State game and conservation officials to have full access to 
those installations to assist in effecting measures for the management, conser- 
vation, and harvesting of fish and game resources. The replies to these letters 
have uniformly expressed enthusiastic cooperation. 

With respect to public access to military lands for hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping privileges, the Department of Defense directive goes beyond the require- 
ments of the statute (supra) but does reflect the comments and policy expres- 
sions of the Congress (see Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, S. Rept. 
No, 857, 85th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 54-56) by stating at section III. D.: 

“With respect to the granting of hunting, fishing, and trapping privileges to 
persons other than those assigned to or living on any military installation or 
facility, such persons will stand at par with each other except in what might be 
very special circumstances involving military security or in areas under military 
control set aside for rest and recuperation purposes as approved by the Secretary 
of Defense.” 

Accordingly, in view of the present law (supra), and its implementation, as 
related in summary above, the Department of Defense is of the view that the 
first part of H.R. 2565 (lines 1-10 of p. 1 and lines 1-5 of p. 2) is now 
unnecessary. 

With respect to the remaining portions of the bill concerning the payment and 
distribution of the proceeds of fees for hunting and fishing permits, it is the 
opinion of the Department of Defense that the question of whether or not such a 
fee should be charged is one of policy as it may pertain to all Federal lands and 
should not be limited, in its consideration, to just military reservations. 

Also to be considered is the question of whether or not Federal moneys of this 
kind should be earmarked for return to a Department which, under the fune- 
tional budget concept, is not charged with administering the Federal conserva- 
tion program as are other executive departments. In this connection, the 
Department of Defense has reviewed the opinion of the Comptroller General of 
the United States, B-108084, August 28, 1951. 

Therefore, while the Department of Defense is fully aware of the trend toward 
the charging of fees for hunting and fishing privileges, with respect to a question 
of such broad national policy, it is believed appropriate to defer to the views of 
Congress and the departments and agencies of the executive department charged 
with developing such a policy. 
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However, should a law be adopted which would charge a fee to hunt and fish 
on all Federal lands, the Department of Defense would comply with such a 
mandate, and, of course, observe any special conditions or requirements for sueh 
fees which might be directed at military installations without regard to other 
lands of the United States. Accordingly, if the committee favorably considers 
H.R. 2565, the following changes to the bill are offered. 

That collection of fees should be permissive and the legislation should be 
amended to so indicate. 

That the scope of the legislation be increased so as to be applicable to 
Territories as well as States. 

That the words “a sum equal to all” be deleted from line 13, page 2, and the 
words “heretofore or” be added after the word “sums”. Further, that the words 
“prior to and” be added after the word “reservations” which appears in line 15, 
page 2, of the bill. These changes appear in the act of October 11, 1949 (63 
Stat. 759). 

The following recommendation is offered as only applicable in the event that 
the legislation continues to apply solely to the Department of Defense: 

That H.R. 2565 be redrafted as amendment to chapter 159, title 10, United 
States Code, since the legislation is general and permanent and relates to military 
subjects not covered elsewhere in the United States Code. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that while there is no objection to the 
submission of this report it would oppose the enactment of H.R. 2565 for the 
reasons stated in the attached letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT DECHRR?. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1959. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
(Attention: Mr. Frank J. Sherlock). 


My Dear MR. SECRETARY: This will acknowledge Mr. Frank Sherlock's letter 
of April 14, 1959, transmitting copies of a report the Department of Defense 
proposes to transmit to the chairman of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee on H.R. 2565, a bill to promote effectual planning, develop- 
ment, maintenance, and coordination of wildlife, fish and game conservation 
and rehabilitation in military reservations. 

Public Law 85-337 provides that subject to certain Federal requirements 
covering safety and military security, the military reservations of the United 
States are to be opened to State conservation officials so that these State offi- 
cials may effect measures for the management, conservation and harvesting 
of fish and game resources. We note that in furtherance of this policy the 
Department of Defense has already taken various desirable actions to open up 
these Federal lands. It is the opinion of this Bureau that any further extension 
of Federal responsibility for the development of these resources should be 
considered on a governmentwide policy basis. The adoption of a bill such as 
H.R. 2565 would create evident inconsistency, without apparent justification, 
between the situation as to the military department lands involved and the 
situation on other federally owned lands, 

We would mention the work of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission which is directly concerned with problems of this nature. The 
recommendations of this Commission should provide a substantial contribution 
toward the solution of these problems. 

While there is no objection to the submission of such report as you deem 
appropriate, the Bureau of the Budget would oppose the enactment of H.R. 
2565 for the reasons stated above. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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(Enclosure 1) 
July 16, 1958 
Number 5500.5 
ASD (MP&R) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Management, Conservation and Harvesting of Fish and Game 
Resources. 
References : 
(a) DoD Instruction 5500.3, “Hunting and Fishing on Military Reserva- 
tions,” Oct 31, 56 (cancelled herein ). 
(b) Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 Stat. 755; 16 USC 703-711), as 
amended. 
(ce) Alaska Game Law (48 Stat. 739: 48 USC 191-218). 
(d) Sections 7(3) and 13, Title 18, USC. 
(e) Section 2671, Title 10, USC (PL 337, 85th Congress). 
(f) DOD Instruction 4150.6, “Standards for Maintaining Grounds.” 
(g) DOD Directive 5410.7, “Community Relations.” 


I. Purpose 

To implement Section 4 of Public Law 85-337 (Section 2671 of Title 10, 
United States Code) which confers certain responsibilities on the Secretary of 
Defense with respect to the management, conservation and harvesting of fish 
and game resources on military reservations and facilities. 


II. Cancellation 
Reference (a) is hereby superseded and cancelled. 


III. Policy 

A. All military installations or facilities which contain suitable land and 
water areas as determined after consultation with authorized State or Federal 
conservation authorities shall have an active, progressive program for the 
management of renewable natural resources. Such programs will incorporate 
proper techniques and be designed to promote the conservation, through wise 
use, of the soil, water, forests, grasslands, fish and wildlife and will include 
assistance and participation in research projects conducted by Federal, Terri- 
torial, State, and local conservation agencies. 

B. When valid subsisting agreements do not exist, or if present programs 
are not in accordance with this directive, commanders of installations referred 
toin A, above, will seek appropriate agreements with Federal, Territorial, State, 
and local conservation agencies to effect programs and measures for the 
management, conservation and harvesting of fish and game resources. 

C. Commanders of installations referred to in A above will develop, subject 
to safety requirements and military security, and in cooperation with the 
Governor or his designee of the State or Territory in which installations or 
facilities under their control are located, procedures under which designated fish, 
game or conservation officials of that State or Territory may, at such time and 
under such conditions as may be agreed upon, have full access to installations 
or facilities to effect measures for the management, conservation and harvest- 
ing of fish and game resources. 

D. With respect to the granting of hunting, fishing and trapping privileges 
to persons other than those assigned to or living on any military installation 
or facility, such persons will stand at par with each other except in what might 
be very special circumstances involving military security or in areas under 
nilitary control set aside for rest and recuperation purposes as approved by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

IV. Implementation of section 2671, chapter 159, title 10, United States Code 

A. Hunting, fishing, and trapping at each military installation or facility 
under the jurisdiction of any military department in a State or Territory will 
be in aceordance with the fish and game laws of the State or Territory in 
which it is located. 

B. At each military installation or facility under the jurisdiction of any 
military department in a State or Territory, appropriate licenses for hunting, 
fishing, or trapping on that installation or facility will be obtained, except 
that with respect to members of the Armed Forces, such a license may be re- 
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quired only if the State or Territory authorizes the issuance of a license to a 
member on active duty for a period of more than thirty days at an installation 
or facility within that State or Territory, without regard to residence require. 
ments, and upon terms otherwise not less favorable than the terms upon which 
such a license is issued to residents of that State or Territory. (The clanse 
“for a period of more than thirty days” indicates eligibility of an individyg) 
when first physically present for duty on such orders). 

C. Whoever is guilty of an act or omission which violates a requirement 
prescribed under Subsection IV. A or B, above, which act of omission would 
be punishable if committed or omitted within the jurisdiction of the State or 
Territory in which the installation or facility is located, by the laws thereof jp 
effect at the time of that act or omission, is guilty of a like offense and js 
subject to like punishment. 

V. Procedures for identifying civilian conservation officials 

Installation commanders in the implementation of this directive will] ¢. 
operate with authorized civilian conservation officials acceptable to the instal- 
lation commander and the Governor of a State or Territory, for the purpose of 
effecting measures for the management, conservation and harvesting of fish 
and game resources. Persons so designated will be issued a DD Form 1221, 
Identification Card and Pass Permit, by the installation commander to be used 
only under the terms and conditions specified. 


VI. Community relations 

In developing agreements and procedures with state and local authorities, 
representatives of the Armed Forces will bear in mind at all times the im. 
portance of establishing, maintaining and improving Armed Forces community 
relations, in keeping with the provisions of reference (zg). 


VII. Inspection 


The Secretaries of the Military Departments will require periodic inspee- 
tions to insure compliance with this program. 
VII. Saving provision 

Nothing contained in this directive or implementing regulations or agreements 
shall modify any rights granted by treaty or otherwise to any Indian tribe or to 
members thereof. 


IX. Implementation 
Each Military Department will take action to implement this directive, 
Copies of implementing instructions will be forwarded to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) within sixty days after 
the date of this directive. 
NEIL McELRoy, 
Secretary of Defense, 


*AR 210-221 


ARMY REGULATIONS | HEADQUARTERS 
f DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


No. 210-221 WASHINGTON 25, D.C., 1 October 1958 


INSTALLATIONS 


MANAGEMENT, CONSERVATION, AND HARVESTING FISH AND GAME RESOURCES ON 
MILITARY RESERVATIONS AND FACILITIES 

Paragraph 
I OE SI tis ite tied gets ele ts ip nega ein lsat tno Shin 0m tpn hae tages ch ch ene td ial casei lalla 
Military reservations made part of forest reserve______._.-___--__----__---..-- 
Duties and responsibilities of installation commanders__--.------__-___-__---- 
Identification of civilian conservation officials... 4 ---. 
sean cin Gn re en apneic alana aes lasea ied canidlll ia cecil eel 
RINT tae Nir eA escar ee tis sega ars soa ts asain satireas an enlist en Selatan am sna Gh enemas atc tai ibe fl 
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*These regulations supersede AR 210—221, 6 November 1956. 


COIS C1 Cobor 


1. Purpose.—These regulations prescribe general policies and procedures for 
the management, conservation, and harvesting of fish and game resources on 
military reservations and facilities. 
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9, Applicability of laws.—a. The Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 Stat. 755; 16 
U.8.C. 703-711), as amended, will be operative on all military reservations, 

p. The Alaska Game Law (43 Stat. 739; U.S.C. 191-213) will be applicable on 
military reservations in Alaska. 

c. The Secretary of Defense, in implementation of Section 2671, Chapter 159, 
Title 10, United States Code, has directed that— 

(1) Hunting, fishing, and trapping at each military installation or facility 
under the jurisdiction of any military department in a State or Territory will 
be in accordance with the fish and game laws of the State or Territory in 
which it is located. 

(2) At each military installation or facility under the jurisdiction of any 
military department in a State or Territory, appropriate licenses for hunt- 
ing, fishing, or trapping on that installation or facility will be obtained, ex- 
cept that with respect to members of the Armed Forces such a license may 
pe required only if the State or Territory authorizes the issuance of a li- 
cense to a member on active duty for a period of more than thirty days at 
an installation or facility within that State or Territory, without regard to 
residence requirements, and upon terms otherwise not less favorable than 
the terms upon which such a license is issued to residents of that State or 
Territory. (The clause “for a period of more than thirty days” indicates 
eligibility of an individual when first physically present for duty on such 
orders. ) 

d. On portions of military reservations over which coneurrent jurisdiction has 
peen obtained, or over which no Federal jurisdiction has been obtained, the State 
or Territorial laws, including licensing requirements, are operative as such and 
are enforceable by State or Territorial officials. 

e. The resident license issued to military personnel in accordance with c(2), 
above, must extend through the installation or facility, including portions under 
exclusive or concurrent Federal jurisdiction, or over which no Federal jurisdic- 
tion has been obtained, but need not be valid in areas outside the installations or 
facility. 

f. Whoever is guilty of an act or omission which violates the requirements set 
forth in ¢ above, which act or omission would be punishable if committed or 
omitted within the jurisdiction of the State or Territory in which the installation 
or facility is located, by the laws thereof in effect at the time of that act or 
omission, is guilty of a like offense and is subject to like punishment. 

g. Military personnel who hunt, fish, or trap in areas outside military reserva- 
tions are susceptible to all the fish and game laws of the civil jurisdiction, in- 
cluding the payment of license fees as required. 

8. Military reservations made part of forest reserve—On those military reser- 
vations which have been designated as a part of the forest reserve under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, the following acts are prohibited ex- 
cept when authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture: 

a. Hunting, trapping, catching, disturbing, or killing any kind of game animal, 
or game or nongame bird, or taking the nests or eggs of any such bird. 

b. Taking or disturbing any kind of fish or the eggs thereof. 

¢. Permitting dogs to run at large, or having in possession dogs not on leash. 

4. Duties and responsibilities of installation commanders.—a. Hunting, fishing, 
and trapping at each military reservation will be authorized and controlled by 
the installation commander, in accordance with locally published post and station 
regulations promulgated in accordance with applicable Federal, State, Territorial 
and local laws and Army Regulations. Restrictions on the use of areas under 
military jurisdiction by civilian sportsmen will be kept to the minimum deemed 
necessary by the local commander to insure safety, security, protection of Gov- 
ernment property, and efficient accomplishment of his mission. 

6. All military installations or facilities which contain suitable land and water 
areas as determined after consultation with authorized State, Territorial, or 
Federal conservation authorities shall have an active, progressive program for 
the management of renewable natural resources. Such programs will incorpo- 
rate proper techniques and be designed to promote the conservation, through wise 
use, of the soil, water, forests, grasslands, fish, and wildlife and will include 
assistance and participation in research projects conducted by Federal, Terri- 
torial, State, and local conservation agencies. 

c. When valid subsisting agreements do not exist, or if present programs are 
not in accordance with these regulations, commanders of Army installations will 
seek appropriate agreements with Federal, Territorial, State, and local conser- 
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vation agencies to effect programs and measures for the management, conse 
tion, and harvesting of fish and game resources. 4 

d. Installation commanders will develop, subject to safety requirements and 
military security, and in cooperation with the Governor or his designee of the 
State or Territory in which installations or facilities under their contro} are 
located, procedures under which designated fish, game, or conservation Officials 
of the State or Territory may, at such time and under such conditions as may 
be agreed upon, have full access to installations or facilities to effect measures 
for the management, conservation, and harvesting of fish and game resources 

e. All permits for hunting, fishing, and trapping will be issued by the installa- 
tion commanders. Installation commanders will provide that such permits are 
issued to military personnel and civilians only if they are in possession of a valid 
State, Territorial or County hunting, fishing, or trapping license, as applicable 
except as indicated in f below. With respect to the granting of hunting, fishing 
and trapping privileges to persons other than those assigned to or living on any 
military installation or facility, such persons will stand at par with each other 
except in what might be very special circumstances involving military security. 

f. In those instances where State or Territorial laws do not grant the necessary 
equality of treatment or waiver of residency requirements as specified in para- 
graph 2c(2), commanders of installations over which the Federal Government 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction will apply (by letter) to Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army, through appropriate channels, for authority to issue permits 
to military personnel to hunt, fish, or trap on such Federal areas without the 
necessity of securing an appropriate State, Territorial, or County license. Such 
letter applications will include a complete statement of all efforts made to resolve 
the matter at local levels. Upon securing Headquarters, Department of the Army 
approval, commanders are authorized to permit military personnel to hunt, fish, 
or trap on reservations over which the Federal Government exercises exclusive 
jurisdiction, without purchasing State, Territorial, or County licenses. 

g. Installation commanders are encouraged to program hunting and fishing 
on the installation so that military personnel may obtain maximum recreation 
from these sports during the hunting and fishing season consistent with military 
requirements, safety, security, and game conservation. 

5. Identification of civilian conservation officials.—Installation commanders 
will cooperate with authorized civilian conservation officials acceptable to the 
installation commander and the Governor of a State or Territory, for the pur- 
pose of effecting measures for the management, conservation and harvesting of 
fish and game resources. Persons so designated will be issued DD Form 1221, 
Identification Card and Pass Permit, by the installation commander, to be used 
only under the terms and conditions specified. Preparation of photographs, 
lamination, accountability, loss, surrender and disposition will be in accordance 
with the general procedures in AR 606—5. 

6. Community relations.—In developing agreements and procedures with State 
and local authorities, representatives of the Department of the Army will bear 
in mind at all times the importance of establishing, maintaining, and improving 
community relations. 

7. Inspection—Major commanders will make periodic inspections to insure 
compliance with this program. 

8. Rights of Indian tribes.—Nothing contained in these regulations or agree- 
ments with State and local authorities shall modify any rights granted by treaty 
or otherwise to any Indian tribe or to members thereof. 

[AG 680.2 (29 Jul 58) DCSPER] 


rva- 


3y Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 
MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
General, United States Army, 
Official : Chicf of Staff. 
HERBERT M. JONES, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
SECNAYV 5800.8C 
JAG: 133 
5 September 1958 
SECNAV Instruction 5800.8C 
From: Secretary of the Navy 
To: Distribution List 
Subj: Management, conservation and harvesting of fish and game resources 
Ref: (a) SECNAV INST 11015.2 of 14 Apr 1958 (Management and conserva- 
tion of renewable natural resources) 

Enc: (1) Copy of DoD Directive 5500.5 or 16 Jul 1958 (Same subject) 

(2) Copy of Section 4 of the Act of February 28, 1958, 10 U.S.C. 2671 
(3) List of Gubernatorial Designees 

1. Purpose—tThe purpose of this Instruction is to implement the provisions 
of enclosure (1) and to amplify the provisions of reference (a). Herein are 
provided directives and guidance regarding the management, conservation and 
harvesting of fish and game resources on all lands and water areas under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Navy. 

2, Cancellation —SECNAV Inst 5800.8B of 18 July 1958 is hereby cancelled. 

8. Background.—Enclosure (2) is a copy of an enactment of the Congress con- 
taining measures for the management, conservation and harvesting of fish and 
game resources. In enclosure (1) the Secretary of Defense directed the broad 
procedures for implementing the statute. In reference (a) the Secretary of 
the Navy prescribed measures for the management and conservation of renew- 
able natural resources. Any program put into effect pursuant to this Instruction 
will necessarily be an integral part of the overall program prescribed by refer- 
ence (a). It is noted that many excellent programs for the conservation and 
management of fish and game resources have been in operation at various Navy 
and Marine Corps installations for many years and have attracted national 
interest and commendation. 

4, Policy—lIt is the continuing policy of the Department of the Navy that 
all Navy and Marine Corps installations and facilities, having suitable land and 
water areas as determined by the officer in command or in charge thereof, after 
consultation with authorized State or Federal conservation authorities, shall 
have an active, progressive program for the management of renewable natural 
resources. Such programs will incorporate proper techniques and be designed 
to promote the conservation, through wise use, of the soil, water, forests, grass- 
lands, fish and wildlife and will include assistance and participation in research 
projects conducted by Federal, Territorial, State and local conservation agencies. 
Where practicable, the privilege of hunting, fishing and trapping shall be granted 
to the general public. 

5. Action—In accordance with the provisions of enclosure (1), officers in 
command or in charge, who determine that such a program will be put in effect, 
shall: 

a. Communicate with the Governor of the State or Territory, or his designee 
as listed in enclosure (38), in which the facility is located, requesting the desig- 
nation of a representative with whom the officer may confer with a view to 
determining if the facility contains suitable land and water areas which can 
be so managed as to produce fish and wildlife resources. The officer will apprise 
the cognizant Commandant of the appropriate Naval District of River Command 
of such communications as well as of any agreement which may ensue. 

b. Develop, subject to safety requirements and military security, and in 
cooperation with the Governor, or his designee, procedures under which desig- 
nated fish, game or conservation officials of that State or Territory may, at such 
times and under such conditions as may be agreed upon, have full access to the 
facility to effect measures for the management, conservation and harvesting of 
fish and game resources. Where suitable aquatic habitat for migratory water- 
fowl exists, representatives of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service should be con- 
sulted, since they have been assigned the nationwide responsibility for manage- 
ment of these species. Such civilian officials will be issued an Identification 
Card and Pass Permit, DD Form 1221, by the officer in command or in charge 
for use under the terms and conditions specified. 

ec. If adequate agreements are not in existence or present programs are not in 
accordance with this Instruction, seek appropriate agreements with Federal, 
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Territorial, State and local conservation agencies to effect programs and meas. 
ures for the management, conservation and harvesting of fish and game 
resources. 

d. If negotiations lead to proposals for the issuance of a lease, license or 
cooperative agreement pertaining to the use of real property, submit his recom. 
mendations to the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks via official channels 
in conformity with existing regulations governing the leasing, licensing and the 
granting of cooperative agreements for the use of Federal real estate. 

e. Assist and participate in research projects funded by Federal, Territorial], 
State and Local conservation agencies. The Chief of Naval Research is ayail- 
able for consultation. 

6. Law applicable-—Hunting, fishing and trapping on Navy and Marine Corps 
installations and facilities are governed by the following legal principles: 

a. Hunting, fishing and trapping at each Navy or Marine Corps installation 
or facility in a State or Territory of the United States of America will be in 
accordance with the fish and game laws of the State or Territory in which it is 
located. 

b. Appropriate licenses for hunting, fishing or trapping on each Navy and 
Marine Corps installation or facility in a State or Territory will be obtained, 
except that with respect to service personnel of the Armed Forces, such a 
license may be required only if the State or Territory authorizes the issuance 
of a license to a service person on active duty for a period of more than thirty 
days at an installation or facility within that State or Territory, without regard 
to residence requirements, and upon terms otherwise not less favorable than 
the terms upon which such a license is issued to residents of that State or 
Territory. (The clause “for a period of more than thirty days” indicates 
eligibility of an individual when first physically present for duty on such orders), 

ec. Whoever is guilty of an act or omission which violates a requirement 
prescribed under subparagraphs 6a or 6b, above, which act or omission would be 
punishable if committed or omitted within the jurisdiction of the State or Terri- 
tory in which the installation or facility is located, by the laws thereof in effect 
at the time of that act or omission, is guilty of a like offense and is subject to a 
like punishment. On installations or facilities, or those portions thereof, over 
which exclusive Federal jurisdiction exists, the penal laws of a State relative to 
fish and game, concerning bag limits, season, and other such conservation meas- 
ures, are operative only as Federal Laws and are enforceable by Federal offi- 
cials, State officials are without authority in such areas. <A State official may, 
however, exercise authority as a Federal official if the official is serving ina 
dual capacity as both a State and a Federal official. For example, a State 
Game Warden might be also a Deputy U.S. Marshal: and would be authorized 
to enforce Federal law as a Deputy Marshal of the Federal Government. 

d. On installations or facilities, or those portions theerof, over which there is 
concurrent Federal and State jurisdiction, the penal laws of the State relative 
to fish and game are operative as Federal laws and are enforceable by Federal 
officials. In addition, the State laws are also operative as State laws; and the 
State officials have the authority to enforce them. The Federal and State 
Governments occupy an equal status with respect to jurisdiction, and the one 
first apprehending a violator may prosecute and punish. 

e. On installations or facilities, or those portions thereof, over which there is 
State jurisdiction for the reason that the Federal Government has merely @ 
proprietorial interest in the land of the State, the penal laws of the State rela- 
tive to fish and game are operative as State laws; and the State officials have 
the authority to enforce them. 

7. Hunting, fishing and trapping privileges——a. Where the privilege of hunt 
ing, fishing or trapping is granted to persons other than those assigned to or 
living on the installation or facility such privilege shall be granted to all per- 
sons, military and civilian alike on an equal basis except: 

(1) Where conditions of military security or safety require a higher 
degree of control than can be appropriately imposed upon the general 
public or; 

(2) Where a military area has been set aside for rest and recuperation 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

b. At those installations where the privilege of hunting, fishing, or trapping 
is granted to the public, when appropriate, authority for the issuance of permits, 
control of access, and enforcement of the laws may be delegated to the appro- 
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riate conservation agency of the State or Territory. Agreements should be 
effected to insure that military personnel and their dependents assigned to such 
an installation or facility are allowed to participate in these recreational 
activities made available to the public. 

g Clubs—In furtherance of command recreational programs, where applicable 
and feasible, commanders are encouraged to establish local rod and gun or 
similar types of clubs and activities. Solicitation of assistance and cooperation 
from the various civilian sportsman’s organizations is recommended. Participa- 
tion by service personnel in effecting fish and wildlife management programs is 
desirable. 

9, Indoctrination of personnel_—The proper conservation and management of 
all renewable natural resources is a matter of increasing importance to the 
future safety and well-being of our nation. The program prescribed by this 
Instruction is designed to ensure that fish and wildlife values which exist on 
lands and waters under the control of the Department of the Navy are properly 
conserved through wise use. Responsible officers are encouraged to inform the 
personnel under their command of the need for such management and conserva- 
tion and of the conservation programs currently being effected within this 
Department. 

10. Community relations.—The proper management of renewable natural re- 
sources On military lands is also a matter of concern to the general public. 
Commanders are therefore encouraged to keep interested conservation groups 
and agencies apprised, through field trips, demonstrations, symposiums, ete., of 
the installation’s or facility’s program for the management and conservation of 
all renewable natural resources. 

11. Inspections.—The Chief of Naval Operations, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, the Chiefs of all Bureaus, the Heads of all Offices and the Com- 
mandants of all Naval Districts and River Commands conducting comprehensive 
surveys and inspections shall include compliance with this Instruction in their 
surveys and inspections. 

12. Saving provisions.—Nothing contained in this Instruction or in any regu- 
lations or agreements which implement this Instruction shall modify any rights 
granted by treaty or otherwise to any Indian tribe or to members thereof. 


THOMAS 8S. GATES, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy. 
(Enclosure 2) 
SECNAV 5800.8C 
5 September 1958 


Pustic LAW 337-85TH Coneress, SEcTION 4 


Chapter 159 of title 10, United States Code, is amended as follows: 
(1) By adding the following new section at the end: 


“$2671. Military reservations and facilities: hunting, fishing, and trapping 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense shall, with respect to each military installa- 
tion or facility under the jurisdiction of any military department in a State or 
Territory-— 

“(1) require that all hunting, fishing. and trapping at that installation or 
facility be in accordance with the fish and game laws of the State or 
Territory in which it is located: 

“(2) require that an appropriate license for hunting, fishing, or trapping 
on that installation or facility be obtained, except that with respect to 
members of the Armed Forces, such a license may be required only if the 
State or Territory authorizes the issuance of a license to a member on 
active duty for a period of more than thirty days at an installation or 
facility within that State or Territory, without regard to residence require- 
ments, and upon terms otherwise not less favorable than the terms upon 
which such a license is issued to residents of that State or Territory: and 

“(3) develop. subject to safety requirements and military security. and 
in cooperation with the Governor (or his designee) of the State or Terri- 
tory in which the installation or facility is located, procedures under which 
designated fish and game or conservation officials of that State or Territory 
may, at such time and under such conditions as may be agreed upon, have 
full access to that installation or facility to effect measures for the man- 
agement, conservation, and harvesting of fish and game resources. 
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“(b) The Secretary of Defense shall prescribe regulations to carry out this 
section. 

“(c) Whoever is guilty of an act or omission which violates a requirement 
prescribed under subsection (a) (1) or (2), which act or omission would pe 
punishable if committed or omitted within the jurisdiction of the State or Terrj- 
tory in which the installation or facility is located, by the laws thereof jp 
effect at the time of that act or omission, is guilty of a like offense and is subject 
to a like punishment. 

“(d) This section does not modify any rights granted by treaty or otherwise 
to any Indian tribe or to the members thereof.” 

2) By adding the following new item at the end of the analysis: 


“2671. Military reservations and facilities: hunting, fishing and trapping.” 
(Enclosure 3) 
List OF GUBERNATORIAL DESIGNEES APPOINTED TO DATE 


Alabama: Mr. W. H. Drinkard, director, State department of conservation, 
711 High Street, Montgomery, Ala. 

California: Mr. Seth Gordon, director, State department of fish and game, 
722 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, Calif. 

Connecticut: Mr. Lyle M. Thorpe, director, State board of fisheries and game, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Conn. 

Delaware: Mr. Norman G. Wilder, director, State board of game and fish 
commissioners, Dover, Del. 

Florida: Mr. Julian R. Alford, chairman, State game and fresh water fish 
commission, 646 West Tennessee Street, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georgia: Mr. Fulton Lovell, director, State game and fish commission, 401 
State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 

Idaho: Mr. Ross Leonard, director, State department of fish and game, 518 
Front Street, Boise, Idaho, 

Illinois: Mr. Glen D. Palmer, director, State department of conservation, State 
Office Building, Springfield, I]. 

Louisiana: Maj. Gen. Raymond F. Hufft, USANG, the Adjutant General of 
the Louisiana National Guard, Building No. 56, Jackson Barracks, New 
Orleans, La. 

Mr. F. Lamar Clement, director and secretary, State wildlife and fisheries 
conumission, 126 Civil Courts Building, New Orleans, La. 

Maine: Mr. Roland H. Cobb, commissioner, State department of inland fish- 
eries and game, State House, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland: Mr. John P. Tawes, chairman, State board of natural resources, 
State Office Building, Annapolis, Md. 

Massachusetts: Mr. Francis W. Sargent, commissioner, Commonwealth de- 
partment of natural resources, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Minnesota: Dr. George A. Selke, commissioner, State department of conserva- 
tion, State Office Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Missouri: Mr. William E. Towell, director, State conservation commission, 
Monroe Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Montana: Mr. W. J. EXverin, deputy director, State fish and game commission, 
Helena, Mont. 

Nebraska: Mr. Melvin O. Steen, director, State game, forestation, and parks 
commission, State Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nevada: The Honorable Charles H. Russell, Governor of Nevada, Carson 
City, Nev. 

New Jersey: Mr. A. Heaton Underhill, director, division of fish and game, 
State department of conservation and economic development, 230 West State 
Street, Trenton, N.J. 

New York: Mr. Sharon J. Mauhs, commissioner, State conservation depart- 
ment, Arcade Building, Broadway and Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. 

North Carolina: Mr. Clyde P. Patton, executive director, State wildlife re 
sources commission, Post Office Box No. 2919, Raleigh, N.C. 

North Dakota: Mr. I. G. Bue, commissioner, State game and fish department, 
Capitol Building, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Ohio: Mr. Herbert B. Eagon, director, State department of natural resources, 
1106 Ohio Departments’ Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania: Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle, USANG, the Adjutant General 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard, RFD Route No. 2, Annville, Pa. 
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Mr. Maurice K. Goddard, secretary, Pennsylvania department of forests and 
waters, Education Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. William Voigt, Jr., executive director, Pennsylvania Fish Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Merton J. Golden, executive director, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

South Carolina: Mr. George Warren, chairman, South Carolina Wildlife Re 
sources Commission, Post Office Box No. 360, Columbia, S.C. 

South Dakota: Mr. Harry R. Woodward, acting director, South Dakota De- 
partment of Game, Fish, and Parks, State Office Building, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Texas: Mr. H. D. Dodgen, executive secretary, State game and fish commis- 
sion, Austin, Tex. 

Utah: Mr. Harold S. Crane, director, Utah State Department of Fish and 
Game, 1596 W. N. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Virginia: Mr. C. F. Phelps, executive director, Commonwealth commission of 
game and inland fisheries, Post Office Box No. 1642, Richmond, Va. 

Washington: Mr. John A. Biggs, director, State department of game, 509 
Fairview Avenue North, Seattle, Wash. 

West Virginia: Dr. Warden M. Lane, director, Conservation Commission of 
West Virginia, Charleston, W. Va. 

Wisconsin: Mr. L. P. Voigt, director, Wisconsin Conservation Departinent, 
State Office Building, Madison, Wis. 

Wyoming: Mr. A. F. C. Greene, State game and fish commissioner, Post Office 
Box No. 378, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


*AFR 125-5 


AIR FORCE REGULATION DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NO. 125-5 Washington, 6 November 1958 


Provost MARSHAL ACTIVITIES 


FISH AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


This regulation establishes an Air Force-wide and centrally monitored fish and 
wildlife management and conservation program at Air Force installations. It 
authorizes appointment of conservation committees, and describes functions of 
their members. This regulation implements DOD Directive 5500.5, Management, 
Conservation and Harvesting of Fish and Game Resources, 16 July 1958. 

1. Air Force Property.—-Air Force property will be managed and developed 
to provide maximum fish and wildlife resources, consistent with the mission of 
the installation. Air Force ranges not located on an installation will not be 
closed to public hunting, trapping, and fishing unless safety, military security, or 
operational requirements fully justify the closing. Fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping will be encouraged as recreational activities. 

2. Conservation Practices—The land management plan required by AFR 
90-1, and supplemented by AFM 85-6, should contain plans for the manage- 
ment and conservation of fish and wildlife resources. Commanders of Air Force 
installations and ranges will issue regulations to authorize and control hunting, 
trapping, and fishing. Such regulations: 

a. Will conform to applicable Federal, State, or Territorial fish and game 
laws regarding season, bag limit, size and sex restrictions, and other conserva- 
tion measures. 

b. In oversea areas, will conform to the laws of the nation in which the 
installation is located. 

ec. Will include measures to insure security and personal safety, and to prevent 
fire and property damage. 

d. May be more restrictive than Federal, State, or Territorial conservation 
regulations in order to insure control and proper management practices. They 
will not be more liberal, except to harvest excess fish or game that is causing 
damage or constitutes a danger, and then only with the written approval of 
proper Federal, State, or Territorial officials. 

e. Will include assistance and participation in research projects conducted by 
Federal, State, Territorial, and local conservation agencies, except when such 
a program would be incompatible with the installation mission. 





*This regulation supersedes AFR 125-5, 20 August 1957. 
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3. Civilian Sportsmen.—Restrictions on the use of Air Force areas by civilian 
sportsmen will be kept to the minimum which the local commander considers 
necessary for the safety, security, and protection of Government property : 
morale and welfare of his personnel; rest and recuperation purposes; and the 
efficient accomplishment of his mission. With respect to granting huntnig, fisp. 
ing, and trapping privileges to persons other than those assigned to or living on 
any military installation or facility, such persons will be on an equal basis with 
one another. However, the local commander, under circumstances involving 
military security or mission accomplishment, may prevent any or all persons 
from entering specified areas. lie may also set aside areas for rest and re. 
euperation purposes, as approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

4. Sportsmen’s Organizations.—The Air Force encourages and supports or- 
ganization of installation sportsmen’s activities, such as rod and gun clubs, 
outdoor clubs, and fish and game clubs, established for wholesome recreation, 
improvement of conservation education and practices, better sportsmanship, and 
similar objectives. 

5. Licenses to Hunt, Trap, or Fish.—On Air Force installations and ranges 
military and civilian personnel must have licenses to hunt, trap, or fish in ae. 
cordance with applicable Federal, State, or Territorial requirements. 

6. Applicability of Laws.—a. On Air Force installations under exclusive Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, State penal game and fish laws concerning bag limits, seasons, 
and other such conservation Measures are operative as Federal laws and are 
enforceable by Federal officials. State officials are without authority in such 
areas unless, with the approval of the installation commander, they have also 
been appointed as Federal officials by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to 
enforce fish and game laws on the installation. 

b. On Air Force installations under concurrent jurisdiction, State penal fish 
and game laws are operative as Federal laws and are enforceable by Federal 
officials. State laws also are operative as State laws, and are enforceable by 
State officials. On these installations the Federal and State Governments have 
equal jurisdiction, and the one first apprehending a violator may prosecute and 
punish. 

e. On installations over which Federal jurisdiction has not been obtained, 
State laws are operative as State laws and are enforceable by State officials. 

d. Air Force personnel who hunt, fish, or trap in areas outside Air Force in- 
Stallations are subject to all hunting, fishing, and trapping laws of the civil 
jurisdiction, including payment of required license fees. 

7. Cooperation with State or Territorial Officials —Subject to safety require- 
ments and military security, and in cooperation with Officials of the States or 
Territories in which the installation is located, installation commanders will 
develop procedures under which designated fish and game conservation officials, 
at such time and under such conditions as agreed upon, may have access to the 
installation to observe or effect measures to manage, conserve, and harvest fish 
and game resources. The installation commander will issue such officials a DD 
Form 1221, Identification Card and Pass Permit, to be used only under the terms 
and conditions specified. 

8. Appointment of Conservation Committee——Since a balanced fish and wild- 
life conservation program requires action on the part of a number of activities, 
the commander of an installation having a potential for the program will appoint 
a conservation committee. When practicable, Federal or State conservation offi- 
cials should be invited to attend committee meetings in an advisory capacity. 

9. Conservation Committee Members.—Normally, membership should include 
a representative of each of the offices listed below, who wil! function as follows 
(the committee structure may be varied to adjust to local conditions) : 

a. Provost Marshal. Monitors the program; maintains liaison with Federal, 
State, Territorial, and/or local conservation agencies; and enforces fishing and 
hunting regulations. 

b. Installations. Advises on matters pertaining to construction of fishing 
ponds and control of streams; plantings for wildlife food and protection; use of 
insecticides and poisons for control: development of projects; and funding 
problems. A fish or wildlife development project should not be established 
unless the installation engineer approves it as practicable and within the capa- 
bility of the installation to complete and maintain. The installation commander 
must approve any exception to this requirement. 
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ce. Operations. Advises on operational requirements that might restrict hunt- 
ing or fishing ; provides schedule of firing or bombing range utilization, including 
a requirement for specific areas and hours of operations; assists in establishing 
open and closed hunting and fishing areas. Hunting and fishing will not be 
permitted on ranges without specific approval by the operations representatives. 

d. Judge Advocate. Acts as adviser on the legal aspects of licensing require- 
ments, enforcement jurisdiction, Air Force liability for civilian hunters and 
fishermen, and similar matters. 

e. Special Services. Advises on availability, handling, storage, and main- 
tenance of hunting and fishing equipment and availability of special services 
personnel and funds to operate the recreational aspects of the program. 

f. Information Services. Notifies the committee of his activities and informs 
all base personnel of the program; collects and releases information to news 
media representatives; coordinates program and activities which promote har- 
monious relationships with the local civilian community; and coordinates with 
other members to anticipate and eliminate sources of friction between Air Force 
personnel and the local community in hunting and fishing matters. 

g. Rod and Gun Club. Represents the installation sportsmen and seryes as 
liaison between installation and local civilian sportsmen’s groups. 

h. Ground Safety. Advises on matters pertaining to safeguarding individuals 
and Government property. Suggests standard and/or restrictions necessary in 
the use of boats (size, capacities, horsepower, protective devices, ete.), guns, 
fishing and water sports equipment, emergency or rescue gear. 

10. Technical Advice and Assistance——Commanders are encouraged to seek 
technical advice and assistance from and to execute cooperative agreements with 
Federal, State, or private conservation agencies to improve fish and game 
resources on their installation. 

11. Report on Conservation Program.—tIn order to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Program, special reports will be requested 
as needed. Such reports should be prepared or reviewed by the conservation 
committee, unless otherwise indicated. 

By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 

THOMAS D. WHITE 
OFFICIAL : Chief of Staff 
J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Director of Administrative Services 

Mr. Drx. It is the Department’s view, as stated in detail in the 
report just referred to, that the first part of H.R. 2565 (lines 1-10 
of p. 1 and lines 1-5 of p. 2) is now unnecessary because of the enact- 
ment of Public Law 85-337; more specifically, section 4 thereof, which 
amended chapter 159, title 10, United States Code. As related in 
the report, extensive action has been taken in implementation of the 
statute. Acknowledgements received from Federal agencies, State 
officials, and conservation organizations, indicate approval of actions 
accomplished and projects underway as part of the continuing De- 
partment of Defense conservation program. In a word, it is sin- 
cerely believed that the Department of Defense directive, the military 
departmental regulations, and most importantly the work being car- 
ried out at the installation level, represent bona fide efforts to estab- 
lish and maintain a conservation program which is responsive to: 
the mandate of the Congress as laid down in the statute; the policy 
expressions of the cognizant congressional committees; and the advices 
and recommendations of those Federal agencies charged by law with 
the national conservation mission, as well as private conservation 
organizations. This testimony, however, is not intended to convey the 
impression that we believe that perfection has been achieved. Rather, 
effort expended on conservation has been of necessity subordinate to 
the main effort of the Armed Forces, the national defense. However, 
within the limitations necessarily imposed on other activities by this 
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paramount requirement, we intend to do the best possible job in main. 
taining and providing for the wise use of renewable natural resources 
found on military lands. 

However, in summarizing the first main point of the Department 
of Defense position, because of present law and regulation, we believe 
that the first portion of H.R. 2565 as cited above is now no longer 
necessary. 

Our statement that it is no longer necessary does not connote out- 
right opposition to it. 

By way of illustrating why we feel it is unnecessary, I would like 
to state that H.R. 2565 requires a conservation program to be carried 
out by the Secretary of Defense in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Interior. The present Department of Defense directive requires that 
all installations which have suitable areas as determined after con- 
sultation with State or Federal conservation authorities shall have 
a conservation program. 

Additionally, mutually satisfactory letters have been exchanged 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of Interior and 
Agriculture on the subject of assistance and coordination of conser- 
vation activities on military lands. 

Secondly, H.R. 2565, still speaking with respect to the first. portion 
of the bill, requires the issuance of suitable regulations in accordance 
with the general plan agreed upon between the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Interior, 

The present Department of Defense directive issued last year, in 
July of 1958, was developed with the advice and guidance of Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Forestry Service, Soil Conservation Service, and 
the International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners. The latter is the organization which, as you know, repre- 
sents the State conservation directors. 

The first portion of H.R. 2565 would also require the issuance of 
hunting and fishing permits to individuals. Our present directive 
delegates permission to grant hunting and fishing privileges to the 
installation commander. This delegation, as a matter of practice 
for local control purposes, entails the issuance of a base permit 
usually, except for military personnel assigned to the base. 

H.R. 2565 would further require that there be a nominal fee charged 
for hunting and fishing permits issued to individuals. On this feature 
the Department of Defense report advances the view that the ques- 
tion of whether such a fee should be charged is one of broad policy as 
it may pertain to resource utilization on all Federal lands and the 
issue should therefore not be limited in its consideration to just mili- 
tary reservations. While deferring to the views of Congress and the 
departments and agencies of the executive branch charged with de- 
veloping such a policy, the Department of Defense nevertheless ap- 
preciates the magnitude of the problem. When there are substantive 
and substantial differences among dedicated men as to what consti- 
tutes wise use of resources, and when we review the complexities 
which will attend the multiple use of our public lands, we can truly 
appreciate the task that lies ahead in providing overall laws to govern 
resource development. We are keenly aware of the fact that in the 
future pressures for the use of resources will increase significantly. 
Providing funds to foot the bill is certainly a part of the problem. 
We would suggest that nominal fees paid by individuals who will 
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hunt and fish will only provide a small portion of the funds required, 
particularly when added overhead charges must be offset against sums 
collected. Under present law and practices, the several States, who 
benefit from good conservation programs on military reservations 
within their borders, contribute to the program as well as those Fed- 
eral agencies charged by law with furthering the renewable resources 
yrograms. 

The collection of fees by commanders of military reservations 
would mean increased administrative costs with respect to the added 
manpower required to collect the moneys and account for it. Further, 
in the absence of a general policy of charging for hunting and fishing 
privileges on all Federal lands, some apprehension has been expressed 
as to public acceptance of a change for hunting and fishing on just 
military reservations over and above the State license fees. 

This last statement is made with all deference to our good friend of 
the Armed Forces, Congressman Sikes, and with full knowledge that 
we have had no record of complaints on this score because fees are 
charged at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. 

H.R. 2565 would make the assessment of fees mandatory. The 
Department’s report suggests, if the committee favorably considers 
the imposition of a hunting and fishing charge solely on military res- 
ervations, that the collection of fees be permissive instead of com- 
pulsory. Reasons for this amendment to H.R. 2565 include the 
following: 

(1) The present draft of the bill would require a charge for chil- 
dren, which is contrary to most, if not all, State fee requirements 

Mr. Boykin. You do not charge children a fee for hunting as a 
rule, do you? 

Mr. Drx. I do not know. This of course applies to hunting and 
fishing both. Of course, children are some of our biggest customers 
in the fishing department. 

(2) Some of the bases are contiguous to U.S. coastal waters where, 
of course, only a few States now require licenses for fishing; and 

(3) Some reservations, by reason of inherent limitations as to 
possible habitat development, or the assigned military mission, have 
little or nothing to offer the public with respect to possible bags of 
game or fish. On such installations it would seem improper to assess 
a fee where the returns are apt to be unrewarding. 

The foregoing are some of the reasons why the Department of 
Defense believes that any surcharge imposed against the Lontine and 
fishing public should be premissive instead of mandatory. You are 
also aware that the Comptroller General of the United States opposed 
the enactment of H.R. 323, 82d Congress, by letter to the Congress 
dated August 28, 1951, a bill very similar to H.R. 2565, now under 
consideration. 

The Department of Defense report makes two other comments (with 
respect to language and classification of the bill should it become a 
law applicable to the Department of Defense only) which do not need 
further explanation at this point unless the committee rules otherwise. 
_ We wish to assure the committee that the Department of Defense 
implemented the statutory responsibility conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of Defense by the 85th Congress in all good faith. It would be 
most distressing indeed to have our opposition to the first portion of 
H.R. 2565, our statement that it is now unnecessary, and our defer- 
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ment on the policy question of charging fees to hunt and fish, con- 
strued erroneously as opposition to a meaningful conservation pro- 
gram on military lands. Where experience under the present law 
and implementing regulations demonstrate the advisability of amend- 
ment, such changes will, of course, be sought and suggestions cheer- 
fully’ received. ‘Further, we realize that our part m the Nation’s 
conservation program is indeed a public trust, within the public in- 
terest, and accordingly we need and solicit the advices of those persons 
learned in the field. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I must mention that we truly appreciate 
the fr iendly interest and concern of this committee over the steward- 
ship exercised on military reservations in behalf of a program of 
planning, development, maintenance, and coordination of wildlife, 
fish, and game conservation. 

I am pleased to have had the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee and expressing the views of the Department on H.R. 
~ 

I and my colleagues here today will attempt to supply you with 
any additional data your committee may desire and to answer any 
questions you may have on this subject. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxr1n. That is a splendid statement. 

Have you any questions, Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Drneetx. I would be delighted to defer to my colleague, Mr, 
Glenn, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. GLenn. Just one question. You referred to the provisions of 
the bill which was passed last year, Public Law 85-337. Will you 
tell me just what that provided under the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Drx. This led to the development of our present Department 
of Defense conservation directive and the service charges thereto. It 
gave the Secretary of Defense statutory responsibility for such a pro- 
eram, among’ other things, and directed him to work in conjunction 
with the State and Federal authorities to establish programs where 
suitable lands were available, and also to provide for research pro- 
grams where they could be effective. 

Mr. Guenn. By reason of that you feel the first two sections of 
this bill are not necessary ? 

Mr. Drx. In that we do have a statutory recognition of the pro- 
gram, yes, sir. 

The center of our conservation policy statement is contained in the 
following short statement, which is from a directive. 

All military installations or facilities which contain suitable land and water 
areas as determined after consultation with authorized State or Federal con- 
servation authorities shall have an active, progressive program for the manage- 
ment of renewable natural resources. Such programs will incorporate proper 
techniques and be designed to promote the conservation, through wise use, of 
the soil, water, forests, grasslands, fish and wildlife and will include assist- 
ance and participation in research projects conducted by Federal, Territorial, 
State, and local conservation agencies. 

Mr. Guenn. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dineen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I notice Mr. Seaman is here. He is in part responsible, I believe, 
for the conduct of the program at Eglin. Would you tell us how 
that program is worked ? 
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TESTIMONY OF E. A. SEAMAN, IN CHARGE OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
IN THE OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL-INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL, U.S. AIR FORCE 


Mr. Seaman. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Dingell, we are quite pleased 
with the program at Kglin. We find the program working quite well. 
It is quite satisfactory, and we think it is a good example of an ideal 
program on military land. 

Mr. Drncriy. Do you find it to be burdensome from the adminis- 
tration standpoint ¢ 

Mr. SeaMAn. Insofar as fees are concerned ? 

Mr. Dincetu. Insofar as fees. 

Mr. Seaman. I am not personally acquainted with any reason for 
saying that it is burdensome at all. 

Mr. Dinceti. Would you say, then, that it is not burdensome ? 

Mr. Seaman. I do not believe T am personally acquainted with the 
financial situation at Eglin in order to be able to answer that clearly. 

Mr. DincetL. But you know of no reason to say it is burdensome? 

Mr. Seaman. No, I do not know of any reason along that line. 

Mr. Dinceiy. Does it help the public relations in the area? 

Mr. Seaman. Tremendously, sir. 

Mr. Dincetx. In other words, you would say it makes for good 
feeling with the people in the area? 

Mr. Sraman. I think it is one of the best public relations programs 
I know of in the Air Force. 

Mr. Dinceit. Have you any idea how many hunters are able to go 
on this area and hunt because of this program ? 

Mr. Seaman. I have some data on that for which I would be 
pleased to refer to my notes here, Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Drncett. Would you submit the “number of hunters who are 
able to go on the land, and you might possibly include some informa- 
tion on the amount of game killed, hunter accidents, and other 
statistics. 

Mr. Seaman. I would be pleased to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FORESTRY BRANCH, 
3201ST INSTALLATIONS GROUP, 
Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., August 4, 1958. 

Subject: Report on revenue producing and other miscellaneous activities of 

the Forestry Branch for fiscal year 1958. 
To: Major Hall, 3201st Main Base Installations Division, 

Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

1. The following sales are reported for fiscal year 1958: 


ion weer hunting. permite: 5,961. at $3 es eek oe $17, 883 
ay ercuery hunting permits: 75, at. $83 a ee $225 
r-suenep gobbler permite: SD, at Obici. sis a edie $117 
(@) Composite hunting and fishing permits: 428, at $5_.____.__________ $2, 140 
peer renee Weewitns 2.206, Ob Bice caine ntwncnmensnciipithiieecssinneaainien $2, 456 


2. The following miscellaneous activities were reported : 


(a) Planted for wildlife: 
(i) Planted. to oats, rye, and: wheatss<-s06.siescweuneus acres__ 305 
RM RUMBA TCR Ey: CORI ng a 8 
(b) Game fish released in lakes and streams on the reservation: 
tl) Bivedili (bréam) (shellerackers)_ 20 o 21, 000 
See ere (Re tirorerteirt he yo ae Ba ti ale be pet pies Pied Dei ss gS 2, 016 
(c) Estimated total of deer killed during 1957-58 season______________ 1, 730 
(d@) Deer killed on highways by auto_-._....___-._-________________ 80 


4897260 —_8 
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(e) Estimated deer population, January 1, 1958___-----------________ 8, 388 
Nee ee eT Nc cimermpsterne Gece : 


9 


~ 


Proposed fish and wildlife program for fiscal year 1960 and 
jinancial requirements 
I acini iti tis iat i ho ce nish ee ase ag ig $14, 000 
Fertilize 12 fishponds, approximately 65 acres, at the rate of 200 pounds 
per acre at 2-week intervals for 7 months. Will require approxi- 
mately 65 tone of fertiliner, at) $40.5. 4 se eee 2, 600 
Replant and increase winter wildlife feeding areas to approximately 
400 acres; fertilize at rate of 300 pounds per acre will require ap- 


approximate 





proximately 60 tons of fertilizer at $40__________________________ 2, 400 
Seed: oats, rye, and wheat, 600 bushels at an average of $2.75 per 

DERE once nen espana ante eepdnecmengemenboamenpeipnes 1, 650 
Spring planting, chufas and partridge pea seed : 

Ne NINN, ON A IN is ss ccctvs sco es siden cs mien apsicen eo eee %) 

Partridge pea seed, 200 pounds, at 40 cents_____________________ 8 
Construct 2 new fish ponds: 

Contractual service for clearing pond basins____.___---_----______ 8, 500 

Operating earthmoving equipment for building dam and material 

a i nc ce elected nln ie com grains e eves norsk mags ree 800 
Emergency. winter feed for deer; corn, 5 tons, at $70_-___._-____-_______ 350 
Herbicides for chemical treating of marginal and emergent weed control 150 

Tote) SHUG DAtN TOGBITONONG... «2 einigincccicncecannnnoncee 25, 620 


Financial statement as of Dec. 31, 1958 


el of ABA for fieval $0ar 10002 6125 ont AL $26, 400 
Gpriestions ab of Dee. bl, W0s.-5-- Jai hi ss cle ese gcd 11, 809 
I a leah eho as gh ep liciginea nn Pais asin ee a 14, 591 


Proposed operational expenditures for Jan. 1 through June 30, 1958, of 
fiscal year 1959: 
Personal (Salaries, FICA; civil service retirement; and FIGL 


NOD spark bei ite OS eed ep Boma tna annat 9, 328 
Construction of 2 new fishponds: 
Contractual service for clearing pond basins_______..________ 3, 000 
Material for spillway and operating earthmoving equipment 
for building dam. (See map for location) _...____________ 800 
Spring planting and rejuvenation of established feeding strips: 
Bead. (Chutes €NG: DATITIGSe HORS)... on ke ck e ee nton, 100 
Fertilizer (for fishponds and plantings) .-___._._________-____- 800 


Unforeseen emergencies, such as: Wildlife feeding; insect and 
disease control; and herbicides for chemical treating of aquatic 
a ir a ig a ae gash tS ghia onal rae 563 


a a a tN Ek lee 14, 591 


INFORMATION FOR BOARD MEETING 
January 8, 1959. 
Money collected and turned in to finance, from the sale of hunting and fishing 
permits in fiscal year 1959: 
Ay MY AME OE I as ccreicsinisiah aenh dam cdh etedn amb hte S. Schickel ae $126 
Gamet. mumie worms... Ot Sho ol dkiweelnd jh tol ceeds 15, 728 


431 composite hunting and fishing permits, at $5_.-..________-__-__-- 2, 155 
Gos mening pormits, $2 (ihcenmlete) itis teil ales 1, 106 
PUR oI SO 19, 110 


Mr. Dincoett. Mr. Dix, I have been very much impressed by the 
general tenor of your statement, but I am rather distressed to see that 
you first are concerned about the fact that we might be legislating 
specifically against the Department of Defense. Do you not think if 
this is a good program it should stand on its own feet with regard to 
the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Drx. I do not believe I understand what you mean, Mr. Dingell. 
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Mr. Divcety. In your statement I get the thought that you say, in 
effect, this is legislation which affects | partic ularly the Department of 
Defense and does not affec t other public lands. 

My question to you is this: Should not a program, if it is good in its 
own right, stand on its own feet / 

Mr. Dix. You mean be fully self-supporting so far as the financial 
aspects of it? ; 

Mr. Dincett. No. I say, should not a good program be considered 
on its own merits, not whether or not there is a consideration or charge 
for hunting on other public lands? 

Mr. Drx. You are referring, then, to the second portion of our 
statement, concerning the fees, that it should be considered on a broad 
national basis ? 

Mr. Dincerx. If it is good that we should arrange to have some 
financing feature with regard to hunting on a military reservation, 
should that matter not stand on its own feet ? 

Mr. Dix. I suppose as a generalization that might be a question you 
could say “Yes” to, but again 1 would repeat that the Department of 
Defense feels we should defer on this matter because it is a matter of 
broad public policy. 

Mr. Dincexx. In other words, you should defer to Congress. 

Mr. Dix. That is exactly what we have said, yes, sir, “that this is a 
matter which should be decided by the Congress and those agencies 
specifically charged by statute with this particular area of responsi- 
bility. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drncetu. I see. 

I note that you say the Department of Defense states section 1 of the 
bill is unnecessary. I assume you refer to some of the statements 
which were made in the reports at the last session of the Congress by 
the House and Senate committees on the experience in this field when 
they reported out the previous bill, H.R. 5538, which became public 
law at the last session. 

Mr. Drx. In part. We took into account what the Congress di- 
rected us to do by statute, of course, when it enacted Public Law 
85-337, but we went further and took into account what the committees 
had discussed as a matter of policy in the course of the hearings which 
led to the enactment of that bill. We further took into account the 
advice and recommendations given to us by our good friends outside 
of the Government as well as those in the executive branch. 

So we feel the present Department of Defense directive which we 
have issued in implementation of that law, Mr. Dingell, constitutes 
the coverage of the program which the first portion of this bill, H.R. 
2565, now contemplates. 

Mr. Drneett. In other words, you are saying the first section of 
this bill reenacts administrative practices under the law passed during 
the last session of the Congress ? 

Mr. Drx. Statutory and administrative practices already in being, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Dinceti. Now, let me ask you just one question. I read from 
the report of the Senate committee during the last session on H.R. 
5538, page 55. They were discussing the problem of making hunting 
available to citizens generally, and they said: 


While a majority of members were agreed on the end to be accomplished by 
such an amendment— 
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in other words, forcing the opening of reservations— 


time did not permit development of language to achieve that end; at the same 
time, it appeared to some members that opportunity should be provided for jp- 
dividual military departments to internally develop regulations to discard the 
“guest of the military” approach and, failing that, for Congress to legislate jn 
the field. 

So there was contemplation at the time this bill was passed that 
Congress at some future time might wish to legislate in this particular 
field. 

Mr. Drx. That is quite correct, Mr. Dingell, but anticipating this 
and recognizing the worth of the observation, we incorporated into 
our directive ea “policy statement which is a directive to the military 
departments that the public would stand on par with the military 
members where hunting and fishing privileges could be granted, 
This is contained in section ITI D of Department of Defense directive 
dated July 16, 1958, and the military department directives which 
have also been supplied to the committee each contain that same policy 
statement and further amplify it as to detail. 

Mr. Dincett. I certainly hope, speaking only for myself, that you 
will not take this legislation to be a slap at the military. I think it 
is quite the contrary. It is proof of the effectiveness of some of the 
programs you have conducted under the law enacted during the last 
session of Congress. I commend the Department of Defense for the 
work they have done. 

What we seek here in the enactment of this bill will be only to give 
further stimulus toa very good program. 

I notice you have two other gentlemen with you from the various 
departments, and I would like each one of them to be recognized. 
Are there similar programs at other installations of the Departments 
of the Army and Navy? Would you give your name, sir? 


STATEMENT OF COL. CLAYTON TOTMAN, OF NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Colonel Torman. I am Colonel Totman, of the Navy. 

Mr. Dinceti. Are there other programs ? 

Colonel Torman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drncetxt. Which ones? 

CoLtoneL Torman. All of them, practically. 

Mr. Drneeit. Do they work well? 

Colonel Torman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drnce.y. There are no complaints on administration or diffi- 
culty of administration ? 

Colonel Torman. Of course we have no collection of fees, but 
we do have management programs for the soil, water, forests, grass- 
lands, fish, and wildlife. 

Mr. Dineeiu. Of course, financing these programs becomes some- 
what a problem, as I imagine they are orphans’ without 
appropriation. 

Colonel Torman. Nobody has enough money to do as much as he 
would like to do. 

Mr. Dincett. You have found they have been good public rela- 
tions programs ? 

Colonel Torman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dincett. Thank you very much. 
And the other gentleman. 


STATEMENT OF MAJOR PETER PAVICK, DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 


Major Pavicx. Major Pavick, from the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Drvcett. Have you other programs of a similar nature? 

Major Pavick. We have conservation programs at all of our in- 
stallations which have suitable habitat in which we can carry out 
these programs. We have no installations on which we charge fees 
for fishing and hunting. We have installations where fishing and 
hunting are open to the public on an equal basis with the military. 

Mr. Dincett. Do you find any difficulty in this program ¢ 

Major Pavicr. It all depends on the military mission of the in- 
stallation, sir, as to how much that installation can be opened up. 

Mr. Dinceti. Of course, this bill provides that the program shall 
be consistent with the needs of the Department of Defense. There 
would not be any program of opening ap an undue amount of the 
reservations under ra: Sikes’ bill, H.R. 2565. 

Major Pavickx. I do not see where the bill H.R. 2565 says any- 
thing about opening up installations, sir. 

Mr. Drx. May I ask a question to clarify the intent of the com- 
mittee on that point, Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Dixcevi. You certainly may. 

Mr. Dix. I take it you are saying the option is there for the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in the interest of national defense, in certain cases 
to say, “This will be a closed area because of the overriding military 
mission of the base.” Do you read that in the words “suitable regu- 
lations” in line 9 of page 1 of the bill, sir? Is that where you find 
that option ? 

Mr. Drncetu. It was my thought that it was the idea that where 
the national defense aspect controls, the Secretary would have power 
through suitable regulations to provide such exceptions where 
necessary. 

Mr. Dix. In other words, the phrase “suitable regulations” could 
be construed to mean that our implementing regulations could allow 
for the very subject of exclusion where necessary ? 

Mr. Drxcrty. Yes, in the interest of national defense. I do not 
think anyone in his right mind wants to interfere with that purpose. 

No further questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Sikes just sent up a little note. He thinks you 
made a good point and he says he would not object to an amendment 
exempting children where it is the State policy to do so. So tha 
part is all right. 

I believe we can work out something which would mean a great 
deal to many people on this propesition if we all would cooperate 
and work together. 

We have with us Mr. Flynn, the chairman of the full committee, 
and our counsel. 

Mr. Zincxr. Mr. Dix, in the Department report on this bill and in 
your statement, you suggest that the collection of fees should be per- 
missive. Does that mean that the Secretary of Defense on an overall 
basis would decide whether or not any fee should be collected any- 
where, or would the option be left to the local commands? 
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Mr. Dix. I am sure what we intended to say, if we did not say it, 
is that by asking that it be permissive, we would certainly not abort 
the intent of the law by saying that no one has to charge anything, 
T think the permissive feature» we are concerned about runs to those 
bases where it would not be practical to have a program; where, be- 

rause of the limitation as to possible habitat development or the mili- 
tary mission, it would not be really fair from the standpoint of good 
public relations to charge people to come on land where they possibly 
could not get any return for their efforts. 

Mr. Zincxe. Then under the circumstances, the fees would vary 
from installation to installation ? 

Mr. Drx. You are talking about the amount of moneys to be 
charged ? 

Mr. Zrncknr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dix. We have not gone this far in our thinking, sir. We cer- 
tainly would discuss this. I do not know whether it would be the 
consensus of the Departments’ views that a uniform fee should be 
charged from Maine to California or not. I am not prepared to state 
at this time what the view would be. 

Mr. Zrinckr. You just stated that the permissive aspect would not 
be in the discretion of the Secretary of Defense, but that it would vary 
from area to area depending upon the availability of use. 

Mr. Drx. I at least am talking about two different things: First, 
the amount of the fees that would be charged, whether it would be a 
uniform fee across the country; and second, whether a fee should be 
charged at every base or not. As to whether a fee should be charged 
at every base or not, I am sure that in keeping with this policy in 
other areas, the Sec retary of Defense would undoubtedly give the 
installation commander sufficient latitude of action to say that in his 
judgment, because of the military mission of his particular base or 
because of the unsuitability of the base for a habitat management 
program, perhaps fees would not be charged at those points. 

Mr. Zincxe. How does that tie in with this broad national policy 
which the Budget talks about, of having a uniform system applicable 
to all Federal lands? 

Mr. Drx. I cannot answer that question. I did not write the 
Bureau of the Budget’s comments, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. You apparently accepted them in the course of your 
report, since you refer to a broad national policy as being more 
desirable. 

Mr. Drx. No, sir. We deferred to the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget and of the Congress and those agencies charged by law with 
developing such a policy. We have not passed judgment on that pol- 

icy point, sir, or attempted to do so. 

Mr. Zincke. Another suggestion you make is that the scope of the 
legislation should be increased so as to be applicable to Territories 
as well as States. What Territories were you referring to? 

Mr. Drx. At the time this was written, we had Hawaii. We feel 
as a Federal law it should be applicable to all military reservations 
which are on Federal lands. Hawaii is still a Territory. 

Mr. Drncetu. We are trying to figure out what would be a Terri- 
tory in the future. It would inc ‘ude Samoa and places like that. 

Mr. Dix. Hawaii, of course, is still a Territory. That is of course 
a minor point. 
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Mr. Boykin. Any other questions, gentlemen ? 

You made a wonderful statement, and we appreciate it very much. 
[ would like you to come down and take a look at our place, where we 
really have been practicing this for a long time. 

At Eglin Field, many times we have had Gen. Joe Kelly at our 
place. We also have had Gen. Nathan Twining down, and so many 
other people we could mention. We would love to have you because 
we can do something here which is worthwhile. 

Are you any kin to Dorothy Dix? We have had her down there, 
t00. 

Mr. Drx. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Boyrrin. She is a great person, and lived in New Orleans, as 
you know. 

“Mr. Dix. Speaking of invitations, thank you very much, and I 
would like sometime to be able to avail myself of it. 

On the other hand, we would like very much to have this commit- 
tee see some of the work we are doing on the ground on some of our 
installations. If you ever have the time, we would like to take you 
out and show you some of the projects which are underway, because 
it is only at the installation level that we can really see what the words 
we say here translate into. We think we have something to show you, 
and we would love to. 

Mr. Boykin. We would love to do that. Maybe we can do that 
when we adjourn. We shall be pretty well tied up the next few 
weeks trying to adjourn. We certainly would like to accept your 
invitation. I would really like to have you and just as many of you 
as can come down and see what we have done already and how it is 
paying off. 

For instance, I was at a meeting where the American Can Co. spent 
$100 million in Choctaw County, Ala. They are from Wisconsin. 
I said to the president, quite a wonderful fellow, “Why on earth don’t 
you just bring everything down here where you can grow timber so 
fast?” He said, “We didn’t know it until just a few years ago, and 
we think we are doing pretty well on that.” They are doing that. 
That is about 80 miles from Mobile. 

I think we can do something on Bob Sikes’ proposition. It is a 
wonderful thing. We ought to have a good study made, also, on 
reforestation. As I flew over Eglin, I noticed where the blackjack 
oaks, which are good for nothing that I know of, had been removed. 
There were millions of them there. Eglin Field has cleaned it up. 
It cost us $25 to $30 an acre to doit. It is already done there. You 
can plant pines there and get some real money out of it, and have your 
game, too. 

I think our committee would be so glad to go anywhere you are 
doing this thing. 

All of you made a very fine statement, which has been very helpful. 
I think what you said about public relations is true. You do not 
know what it has meant to us down home to have this place for our 
own people to hunt. and fish. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to question the colonel 
who spoke of equal opportunity between service people and civilians 
to hunt on Navy reservations. Did you not make that statement? 

Mr. Drx. It was Major Pavick who said it. 
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Mr. Bonner. I am talking about the Marine Corps now. 

Colonel Torman. That statement was made by Major Pavick, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Does that apply to Marine Corps reservations? 

Colonel Torman. Our policy is included in our directive which was 
put out last September : 

It is the continuing policy of the Department of the Navy that all Navy anq 
Marine Corps installations and facilities having suitable land and water areas 
as determined by the officer in command or in charge thereof, after consulta. 
tion with authorized State or Federal conservation authorities, shall have an 
active, progressive program for the management of renewable natural resources, 
Such programs will ine orporate proper techniques and be designed to promote 
the conservation, through wise use, of the soil, water, forests, grasslands, fish, 
and wildlife, and will include assistance and participation in research projects 
conducted by Federal, territorial, State, and local conservation agencies. 
Where practicable, the privilege of hunting and fishing and trapping shall be 
granted to the general public. 

Mr. Bonner. I would like you to tell me just what record you keep 
as between the Armed Forces’ privileges at Lejeune and the citizens’ 
privileges. How do you keep the records? 

Colonel Torman. Lejeune is not opened up to public access because 
of the safety factor. 

Mr. Bonner. Is Cherry Point opened up? 

Colonel Torman. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all private hunting for the Armed Forces? 

Colonel Torman. Yes, sir, and their dependents. 

Mr. Bonner. Who regulates the hunting in there? When is it used 
by the armed services? 

Colonel Torman. Each base has a base fish and wildlife committee 
which regulates the program. 

Mr. Bonner. What do you mean by “fish and wildlife committee”? 
Is there a representation by the State as well as Federal? It isa 
closed corporation. I just say you have a closed corporation for only 
military personnel hunting. 

Colonel Torman. Or people who are living at that installation, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Is that. not a little different from the testimony here, 
Mr. Chairman, that they have some national defense policy to give 
equal rights to citizens as well as armed service personnel? 

Mr. Drx. Where the privilege of hunting can be granted, yes, sir, 
the public is admitted on the same basis as the military. 

Colonel Torman. It is a matter of safety. The area is an impact 
area. Live ammunition is used in the area. There are duds, and 
that sort. of thing. 

Mr. Bonner. That holds true pretty much on all the ground troop 
bases ? 

Mr. Drx. Not in all areas, no, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You speak of conservation. Who supervises con- 
servation on Lejeune and Cherry Point ? 

Colonel Torman. The base maintenance officer is responsible. 

Mr. Bonner. The State of North Carolina, for instance, has no 
sav-so there whatsoever ? 

Colonel Torman. They come in and make recommendations, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Bonner. They make recommendations, but they have no super- 
vision as to what goes on when you yourself are hunting? 
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Colonel Torman. No, sir, they do not have supervision. 

Mr. Bonner. And the Federal fish and wildlife people have no 
yoice in what you are doing ? 

Colonel Torman. They come aboard and make recommendations. 

Mr. Bonner. They make recommendations. Then this is a clear 
case where it is a closed corporation for the armed services to enjoy 
that pleasure strictly by themselves ? 

Colonel " TormMan. They are the only persons, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That answers the question. ‘Tt is just closed up to 
the Armed Forces alone in this particular case. 

Does that hold true at other installations ? 

Colonel ‘Torman. It depends on the installation, sir, the mission 
of the installation and the geographical layout. For example, at 
several of the naval ammunition depots, no hunting is allowed. How- 
ever, there are fishponds. Some of the ponds are outside of the 
storage sites, and those are open to public access. However, the 
ponds back where the high explosives are stored certainly are not 
open. It depends on the geographical layout. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you not think a State which promotes a conserva- 
tion program and has given a great deal of attention to the propaga- 
tion of wildlife and the Federal Government, which has an agency 
for the same purpose, should have just a little something to do w ith the 
supervision of wildlife even on your reservation which is closed to 
private hunting by the armed services ¢ 

Colonel Torman. They have access, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. They do not have much. They just come in and make 
recommendations. 

Colonel Torman. No. Under Public Law 85-337, they have access. 
They can effect arrests. 

Mr. Bonner. I happen to live nearby. I am not complaining about 
your military personnel enjoying the ‘pleasures of hunting and fish- 
ing. I want them to have all they can. I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the stor y told here, and I believe it is not exactly 
correct because I happen to hear complaints. 

That is all, Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boyxrn. C ongressman Bonner, would it not be a good idea to 
get a list of all these, the ones which do and those which do not? 

Mr. Bonner. From them. I wanted to find out where they give 
equal opportunity to civilians as well as military personnel. That is 
what brought this question up. 

Mr. Borxrn. It is a good question. 

Mr. Bonner. You do not give opportunity to civilians in that area, 
by your own statement. 

Colonel Torman. It _ depends on the installation. 

Mr. Bonner. I say in that particular case you do not give civilians 
any privileges, as you said. 

Colonel Torman. At some installations. 

Mr. Bonner. At the two I have mentioned. 

Colonel Torman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. It is diflicult for me to understand why those two are 
so much different from any other two. I understand what you said 
about live ammunition, but I imagine you are blowing up a lot of am- 
munition in many other places. It is perfectly natural. 
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Do you have the regulation that you spoke about, of giving equal 
opportunity, let us say, at Fort Bragg? 

Major Pavick. Actually, I am not familiar with the situation at 
Fort Bragg, but I can look at my notes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you keep a record of who hunts and does not hunt? 

Major Pavick. The post commanders at the facilities I believe do, 

Mr. Bonner. Do you keep a record, then, of the military personne] 
hunting and the civilian population who are permitted to hunt? 

Major Pavick. Yes, sir. I have specific information which I can 
give you from firsthand knowledge at Camp A. P. Hill. 
~ Mr. Bonner. That is the Army in one case and the Marine ( orps 
in another. Is the Marine Corps scattering around more live ammuni- 
tion than the Army is scattering around ? 

Colonel Torman. Very much less, I am sure. 

Mr. Bonner. The Army allows hunting at Fort Bragg to citizens, 
and you do not allow any citizens at Cherry Point or New River or 
Lejeune. I just want to know who is se attering the most duds, If 
what you'say is true, it might be dangerous for your own personnel 
to hunt there. 

Colonel Torman. It is. 

Mr. Bonner. Using that as the reason, you do not allow private 
citizens on the area for hunti ing purposes. This man from the Army 
scatters it around and he allows them both in. 

Major Pavick. It depends upon the installation. It depends on 
the safety and security. There are a lot of aspects, and the post com- 
mander must consider all of them. 

Mr. Bonner. You do not allow any State or Federal game warden 
to come in and see what you are doing ? 

Major Pavick. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Torman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drx. I might interject here 

Mr. Bonner. I may put you under oath and put him under oath 
and just. see who is right. What would you think of that? 

Colonel Torman. That would be all right. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Dix, if you will, get us a list of where you do al- 
low civilians and how many people take advantage of it and how you 
are getting along. The ate relations angle is wonderful, and it 
really has helped. (See p. 128.) 

Mr. Bonner. Where you have this live en lying around, 
do you restrict. your militar y personnel from that ar 

Colonel Torman. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You let them go? 

Colonel Torman. They are supposed to be trained to avoid duds. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a little dangerous for your game also, is it not! 

Colonel Torman. Normally we have more game. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you train them to stay away from it / 

Colonel Torman. Actually, normally we have more game in the im- 
pact area than outside of it. 

Mr. Bonner. If your scatter that live ammunition around and 
allow your personnel to go in, I will not go any further with it. It 
has been interesting down in my section, Colonel. 

Mr. Dinceti. I believe the chairman of the subcommittee has re- 
quested that you furnish a list of the areas under the administration 
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of the Department of Defense by service, and I hope you will include 
in there areas where hunting and fishing are permitted by military 
personnel, and at the same time for civilian personnel. I have been 
given to understand that the military got to hunt and there was some 
discriminatory State legislation against military personnel and 
civilians got to go in there and shoot, too, 

Mr. Dix. This is true as a broad policy. It is true that at a cer- 
tain few bases, such as those Colonel Totman referred to, the Marine 
bases which are relatively small in size, where the land is used in- 
tensively, where the firing fans reach out and perhaps embrace prac- 
tically all the hunting and fishing area of the base, not intermit- 
tently but on a steady-use basis, it would be most unwise to allow 
civilians to come in there and hunt. There would be great danger. 

On the base, for example, which Major Pavick of the Army re- 
ferred to, Camp A. P. Hill, there are areas which are closed to the 
public because of the presence of a lot of duds. I think there are 
several thousand acres like that. 

On the other hand, a good portion of the base is open to the pub- 
lic because firing has not taken place there. It is a maneuver area 
which, relatively speaking, is more safe for the public. 

This is true at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida, too, I might say. 
Certain parts of the base are closed because of the danger. 

Mr. Bonner. Do your military personnel have to have a State li- 
cense to fish ? 

Mr. Dix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Even on the base / 

Mr. Dix. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Who checks that ? 

Mr. Dix. The provost marshal, the commander’s staff, is respon- 
sible for that, and the State fish and game wardens, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. They are permitted to go on there? 

Mr. Dix. Yes, sir. In fact, under this new directive we published 
last year and to which I referred, we have issued a standard iden- 
tification card form which is given out to authorized State fish and 
game people to identify them and their official capacity to come on 
the reservation and supervise the taking of game. 

Mr. Bonner. He has to come to the commanding officer and notify 
him that he is going on the reservation ? 

Mr. Drx. I would suppose it is a customary courtesy to let him 
know that he is about ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dinceiy. One last question. Mr. Dix, when you submit this 
information, would you tell us how many civilians go on each post 
and how many military, please ? 

Mr. Drx. I believe this information as to numbers will not be avail- 
able at the Washington level. 

Mr. Boyxrn. We had a great deal of trouble at Fort Sill in Okla- 
homa, but it was worked out. One of the things you just mentioned, 
they said it was so very dangerous. It was dangerous only a few days 
in the year. So those particular days they just put up notices and 
nobody could come on the reservation. It can be handled if we work 
closely together, and it can mean a great deal to everybody. I think 
Bob Sikes has brought up something which will mean a great deal 
not only to Eglin Field in Florida, but to the entire Nation. 
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If you have no other questions, gentlemen, I would like to ask My. 
Sikes if he has anything further to say after hearing from ou 
friends. 

Congressman Sikes, have you any suggestions after hearing lj 
these questions ? % 

Mr. SrKes. I do have comments, Mr. Chairman, but as you have q 
number of other witnesses and time is running short, I would be glad 
to submit mine in the form of a supplemental statement, if you would 
like to hear the other witnesses who are here. 

Mr. Boyxry. I think that is better. 

We have Charlie Callison, conservation director of the National 


Wildlife Federation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Catuison. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles H. Callison. I 
am conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation. Ihave 
a very brief statement to present in which we recommend certain 
amendments to Mr. Sikes’ bill. 

First, I would like to say that the National Wildlife Federation 
has been pleased with the way the Department of Defense and the 
branches thereof have planned and executed their conservation pro- 
grams pursuant to Public Law 337 of the 85th Congress. 

At our last. national convention, held in New York City February 
27 to March 1 of this year, our State representatives unanimously 
adopted a resolution commending the Department of Defense upon 
its conservation programs. 

I would like to point out that except for waterfow] and other migra- 
tory game birds, the management and harvest of fish and wildlife 
are subject to State laws and State regulations. This fact. was rec- 
ognized by Congress in the enactment of Public Law 85-337. 

“We recommend that H.R. 2565 be amended to provide that the pro- 
posed program of “planning, development, maintenance, and coordi- 
nation of wildlife, fish, and game conservation and rehabilitation in 
military reservations” shall ‘be carried out in cooperation with the 
official State agencies having responsibility for fish and wildlife con- 
servation and man: wement, and to provide further that nothing in 
this act shall be construed as amending, impairing, or repealing any 
of the provisions of Public Law 85-337. 

We also recommend am amendment deleting the words “insofar as 
possible” in line 9, page 2, of the bill. If it is infeasible or imprac- 
tical from the standpoint of national defense to carry out wildlife 
improvements or to permit hunting and fishing on any military reser- 

ration or any part of a military reservation, then the complete closing 
of that particular area would not be inconsistent with State hunting 
and fishing laws. It was our understanding of the language of the 
bill that it was not intended to be compulsory as to the opening of all 
military areas. I think we should have to agree with the Depart- 
ment of Defense witnesses, Mr. Chairman, that the Department of 
Defense should have some discretion so far as that. is concerned. We 
can see that certain areas cannot be open to hunting and fishing. 

Mr. Borxrn. Or only at certain times. 
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Mr. Catuison. Or at certain times, yes. But if hunting and fish- 
ing are permitted, we think it should be done only in a manner which 
is completely consistent with the State laws and regulations concern- 
ing hunting and fishing. 

Mr. Boykin. Also, 1 think vou should add, if they had to do any- 
thing about the shooting which Mr. Bonner talked about, they could 
put up a sign and would not lose anything. “No hunting today” or 
no hunting for so many days. It would be very easy to do that, it 
seems tome. I think that is what was done at Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mr. Catuison. Mr. Chairman, I think there may also be consider- 
able logic and reason behind the recommendation of the Department 
of Defense that the question of whether or not fees should be charged 
should not necessarily be compulsor y as to all military reser vations. 
We can think of certain areas in certain States where that might not 
be considered to the best advantage or necessary to the wildlife con- 
servation program. 

Mr. Borxtn. For instance ? 

Mr. Catutson. In some of the Western States, for example, where 
the principal hunting is big game, and where already a rather high 
fee is charged for the hunting of big game, for the t: aking of deer or 
elk, it may not be necessary to add another fee on top of the State fee. 
Under Public Law 337 as we interpr et it, if any hunting is done, the 
State fees must be charged. A State license must be issued either to a 
member of the general public, a civilian, or a member of the Military 
Establishment, if they so hunt. 

Mr. Boyxrn. For instance, you might tell the committee how much 
itecosts to hunt in Wyoming. 

Mr. Caritson. I cannot remember that. I cannot detail the fees, 
but it can run into several hundred dollars. 

Mr. Boyxrtn. It is pretty high. I have hunted out there a great 
deal. As a matter of fact, I have made a reservation every year for 
the last 10 or 15 years and hunted there four times. My license cost 
a tremendous amount. Perhaps some of the employees could not 
afford the extra after paying the State fee. We do not charge much 
down home. 

Mr. Catiison. We can see the importance and desirability of rais- 
ing funds through these programs. Where it is seen the State game 
and fish department in cooperation with the Military Establishment 
can put those funds to good use, then we should have no objection to 
charging such fees. I think all sportsmen would be perfectly willing 
to pay those fees in order to carry on the program. 

Most of the fish and game conservation work done in this country 
is paid for by the sportsmen through their fee system. They have 
levied those fees upon themselves or insisted that those fees be levied 
upon themselves. 

Mr. ig I think you are absolutely correct. This committee 
had such a terrible hassle over the duck stamp. My ‘friend, Mr. 
Dingell, here, advocated it, and we all went along with him. They 
said it would ruin us, but I have not heard one kick where we increased 
the price of the duck stamp. 

Mr. Dincetu. I hope you will not, Mr. Chairman, but the season 
this year will be the worst in history, I understand. 

Mr. Cauiison. This year may be the test of the $3 duck stamp 
when there are no ducks flying in many areas. 
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Mr. Borxry. Why do you think it will be so bad? Because of the 
drought ¢ 

Mr. Catuison. Because of the drought, which has dried up many 
of the nesting areas in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and in the prairie 
Provinces of Canada, where a large percentage of the waterfowl] 
population of this continent is produced. The combination of drought 
and drainage of nesting areas. 

Mr. Boykin. The drainage has done much damage, too. 

Mr. Cauuison. Yes. 

Mr. Bork. It might be we will have no duck hunting some year, 
If it is too bad, we might not have any this year. : 

Mr. Cauutson. I should say there is a possibility that seasons and 
limits may have to be drastically cubiaiied, That is just an unoflicial 
estimate of the situation. The National Wildlife Federation has been 
looking into it. The official agencies involved, as in the past, are 
making rather careful surveys of that situation. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement unless there are further 
questions. _I want to thank you for the privilege of appearing before 
the committee. 

Mr. Boykin. We thank you. We always enjoy having you because 
you certainly have been very helpful. I thought you were very fair 
and fine on this. I know you know as much about it as anybody in 
the country except Bob Sikes. He has a very beautiful wife who likes 
to hunt, and he takes her along with him. 

Mr. Catiison. We recognize Mr. Sikes as being a very fine con- 
servationist and sportsman. 

Mr. Boykin. He put a whole page in the Star showing the turkeys 
he killed on my place which he reported he killed in Florida. There 
are not that many turkeys in Florida, 

Another thing, his wife killed two of them, and one of them was a 
hen with a beard—very, very unusual, nevertheless true. He never 
told the truth about it. It was a hen that had a beard. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bonner. What is your organization’s position on these reserva- 
tions where military personnel are permitted to hunt and civilians of 
the area are not permitted to hunt ? 

Mr. Catuison. Mr. Bonner, we think that situation should not 
prevail. 

Mr. Bonner. If we are to close it to hunting, I would close it to 
everybody. 

Mr. Cauuison. We do not think there should be what sometimes 
has been termed “private hunting clubs” on these military reserva- 
tions which are owned by the public. 

Mr. Bonner. These are not private hunting clubs. This is public 
property. 

Mr. Cauuison. That is what I meant to say, sir. They are con- 
ducted like private hunting clubs for military personnel. 

Mr. Bonner. What is your organization’s view on that matter! 
If we are to have hunting and if the States are to spend money and 
the Federal Government is to spend money propagating game, we 
want the military to have everything which 1s possible, but are we 
to have special privileges for certain people which other people do 
not have? 
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Mr. Cautuison. We do not think so, Mr. Bonner. We think there 
should not be any situations where special privileges are granted, 
either to high military personnel or to their special guests who may 
be invited to the area. 

Mr. Bonner. Is that the policy of your organization ? 

Mr. Cauiison. Yes, sir; that is the policy of our organization. 

Mr. Boykin. Any other questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Thank you so much, Mr. Callison. 

(Mr. Callison’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


At its last national convention, held February 27—March 1, 1959, in New 
York City, the National Wildlife Federation adopted a resolution commending 
the Department of Defense upon the conservation programs that have been 
initiated on many of the military reservations. Pursuant to Public Law 85-337 
(the Engle Act), many fine hunting and fishing areas are being made available 
poth to military personnel and to the public for recreational use. 

Except for waterfowl and other migratory game birds, the management and 
narvest of fish and wildlife are subject to State laws and State regulations. 
This fact was recognized by Congress in the enactment of Public Law 85-3837. 

We recommend H.R. 2565 be amended to provide that the proposed program 
of “planning, development, maintenance, and coordination of wildlife, fish, 
and game conservation and rehabilitation in military reservations” shall be 
carried out in cooperation with the official State agencies having responsibility 
for fish and wildlife conservation and management, and to provide further 
that nothing in this act shall be construed as amending, impairing, or repealing 
any of the provisions of Public Law 85-337. 

We also recommend an amendment deleting the words “insofar as possible” 
in line 9, page 2, of the bill. If it is infeasible or impractical from the stand- 
point of national defense to carry out wildlife improvements or to permit hunt- 
ing and fishing on any military reservation or any part of a military reservation, 
then the complete closing of that particular area would not be inconsistent with 
State hunting and fishing laws. But if any hunting or fishing is permitted 
on any military area, there is no reason why it cannot be done in accordance 
with State law as provided in Public Law 85-337. 

If H.R. 2565 is amended as suggested above, the National Wildlife Federation 
supports its enactment and recommends a favorable report by this committee. 


Mr. Boykin. We have one more witness we want to get to—Mr. 


C. R. Gutermuth, of the Wildlife Management Institute. We always 
enjoy having him. He has been very helpful to this committee. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Gurermutu. Mr. Chairman, my statement is short. If I may 
have it entered in the record, I would like just to comment on a few 
of the points which have been brought out. 

Mr. Boykin. We shall be delighted to have it read just that way, 
because we do not have long. We shall all read it. 

(Mr. Gutermuth’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage 
ment Institute, with headquarters in Washington, D.C. The institute is one 
of the older national conservation organizations, and its program has been con- 
tinuous since 1911. 

The institute endorses the objectives of H.R. 2565. Military lands in many 
States provide excellent wildlife habitat and any steps that can be taken to 
improve their recreational potential certainly is in the public interest. We 
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believe that the enactment of H.R. 2565 will stimulate implementation of the 
provisions of the Engle Military Public Land Withdrawal Act (Publie Law 
85-337) passed by the Congress in 1958. That act clarified hunting, fishing, ang 
other conservation objectives on military lands. , 

The concept expressed in H.R. 2565 is not new. Such a plan has been working 
successfully at the Hglin Air Force Base in Florida for a number of years 
where the Air Force and the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
have been working together under a cooperative agreement for the development 
of wildlife habitat and the restoration of hunting on that large airbase. Per. 
mits are sold and the money is being put into wildlife food plantings and the 
development of lakes and picnic areas for public enjoyment. The Air Force anq 
the Florida commission have an excellent working agreement and both have 
benefited greatly from that cooperative plan, which builds good will, improyes 
public relations, and provides recreation for both military and civilian personnel, 

The institute believes that it would be advisable to expand the bill as pres. 
ently written so as to include the State fish and game departments as cooperators 
in the proposed program. This could be done by changing the appropriate gee. 
tions of the bill to bring out that the Secretary of Defense is authorized to 
cooperate with the Secretary of the Interior through the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the appropriate State conservation agency in accordance with the 
provisions of the Coordination Act, Public Law 85-624. The Coordination Act, 
which was reported favorably by this committee last year, and subsequently was 
enacted by the Congress, sets forth a broad cooperative authority for the De. 
partment of the Interior and the State conservation departments to work to- 
gether in the improvement and enhancement of wildlife. The institute believes 
that it is advisable to include reference to the State conservation departments 
in this proposal to assure an even closer working arrangement between the 
military commanders and wildlife technicians in the States where the military 
bases are located. 

Page 2, lines 8-11, read “such regulations shall not be inconsistent with, 
insofar as possible, the law and regulations of the respective States relating 
to hunting and fishing.” We recommend, Mr. Chairman, that this wording be 
changed in order to be consistent with that in Public Law 85-337 which reads, 
in part, “The Secretary of Defense shall * * * require that all hunting, fishing, 
and trapping at that installation or facility be in accordance with the fish and 
game laws of the State or territory in which it is located. * * *” This language 
is much more precise and, we might add, was developed in response to the na- 
tional protest that prompted enactment of the Engle bill. Sportsmen and wild- 
life administrators had found, oftentimes through bitter experience, that the 
words “insofar as possible” simply provide the military too much leeway. 

H.R. 2565 would authorize the issuance of hunting and fishing permits and 
require the payment of a nominal fee therefor. It is believed that the collection 
of fees should be on a permissive basis inasmuch as there are some military 
installations where wildlife development can be undertaken without cost. This 
also would make possible the collection of fees and the application of the funds 
derived to wildlife development projects on those other bases where such work 
is found necessary. 

There has been a suggestion that H.R. 2565 be changed to authorize the col- 
lection of fees for hunting and fishing on all Federal lands. The institute is 
firmly opposed to this proposal, Mr. Chairman. The members of this committee 
know that it is the sportsmen who provide the money that finances all of the 
State fish and game departments. Only an infinitesimal amount of appropriated 
moneys ever go into the financing of State fish and game programs and activities. 
From the many hearings held by this committee, it also knows that some of the 
best wetland acreage in our entire national waterfowl refuge system has been 
paid for with money collected from duck hunters. The committee knows that 
only a small amount of wetlands was acquired with the fees collected from 
duck hunters because they also were unknowingly paying for the routine ex- 
penses of the Federal Government in the administration of the waterfowl ref- 
uges. Fortunately, that has been changed, and I only cite it as additional proof 
to show that the hunters and fishermen have been paying their own way ina 
good many of the State and Federal wildlife conservation activities. 

The Defense Department is not a land management agency; its primary func: 
tion is national defense. We do not object therefore to the payment of fees for 
hunting and fishing on military lands, if it means that the money is to be re 
turned to the land in the form of improved habitat for fish and game, and that 
people other than strictly military personnel will be able to enjoy some of the 
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privileges. But I am certain that the Nation’s millions of sportsmen would 
object vigorously to the payment of additional fees for hunting and fishing on 
the lands of all of the other Federal agencies whose primary mission is land 
management. In effect, such a plan would be double taxation on the Nation’s 


sportsmen. s : G 

Much has been said and written in past months about how well the Depart- 
ment of Defense is carrying out the objectives of section 4 of Public Law 85-337. 
That section pertains to hunting and fishing on military reservations. It is my 
observation, however, that with the exception of the Air Force, the other serv- 
ices really are not making much progress in implementing that provision of this 
important public law. The Navy apparently has done no more than issue acti- 
vating instructions, and the Army appears to be doing everything possible to 
disregard the fair and equitable provisions of Public Law 85-337. 

Enactment of H.R. 2565, with the suggested minor amendments, would pave 
the way for closer cooperation and coordination between the armed services, the 
Department of the Interior and the individual State conservation departments, 
It also would provide a method whereby some money can be obtained for needed 


oo hope the committee will report H.R. 2565 at an early date. 

Mr. GurermoutH. I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, which is one of the older national 
conservation organizations. 

We are in full support of the Sikes bill, H.R. 2565. We do believe, 
however, that some very minor amendments may be in order. 

In the first place, we support the view of Mr. Callison concerning 
one provision which you will find referred to at the top of page 2 of 
my statement, which deals with this matter of the words “insofar as 
possible” in lines 8 to 11. Wesuggest that the language might well be 
amended to read the same as it does in the Engle bill which was en- 
acted by the Congress. 

We disagree with Mr. Dix and the Department of Defense about 
the need for section 1. It merely reimplements and restates the will 
of Congress, and it provides a firm base for this bill. We suggest, as 
Isaid, that this language be changed slightly. 

We suggest that the matter of fees be made both permissive and dis- 
cretionary. We feel that there are areas where it would not be proper 
to collect fees. Perhaps the hunting and fishing privileges on the area 
do not even warrant it. Perhaps the amount of money which would 
be needed for wildlife development and restoration is not sufficient to 
warrant the collection of fees. 

However, we do feel it would be wrong to regard these military 
lands along with all of the other Federal lands which are operated 
by the land management agencies of the Federal Government. It 
has been suggested that fees be collected for all areas. 

In the first place, as Mr. Dingell brought out, this possibly is beyond 
the purview of this committee. But, more than that, we think in the 
case of these military reservations every effort should be made to 
broaden the splendid program which has been carried on at Eglin 
Field, and it should be made applicable to all military lands across 
the country, and that if it then proved to be advisable to consider fees 
for hunting and fishing privileges on other Federal lands operated by 
the other land management agencies, that matter could be considered 
on its own merits. 

We take issue with the opposition of the Department of Defense on 
this matter of fees and administrative expenses. The program at 
Eglin Field has been highly successful, and everyone agrees that it 
has. As Mr. Sikes said, there has been practically no objection to it. 

48972609 
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The Department of Defense has permitted this program to go on, 
It authorized it and sanctioned it over a period of years. Certainly 
if there had been any excessive administrative costs involved, the De- 
partment of Defense should have spoken out on this program. We 
are merely saying this good thing should be broadened. ; 

Furthering what Mr. Callison brought out, I think, we would like to 
see incorporated in this bill some reference to the fact that the State 
conservation department should be brought into closer cooperation on 
this program. We believe such language could easily be worked into 
the bill as recommended in my statement. We hope consideration wil] 
be given to that. 

It is my understanding that Mr, Sikes is in agreement that we give 
consideration to the changing of this language pertaining to this one 
place, “insofar as possible.” We contend that “insofar as possible” js 
quite a loophole, and it could be tightened up a little bit. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Sikes also is in agreement on the 
fact that the matter of collection of fees should be made permissive. 

I do not think any provision of the bill indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Defense will necessarily charge children. Nothing is said 
about what fees shall be required or precisely who should be required 
to pay such fees. There is considerable leeway in this bill. We think 
they have worked out a splendid operating program at Eglin Field, 
and we would like to see more of it. 

There has been considerable talk here this morning about the mili- 
tary. Wethink, Mr. Bonner, that the Air Force is doing an excellent 
job. We are not quite as happy, as I have stated here, with the co- 
operation we are getting from the Navy, and we think that at least 
many installations of the Army are doing everything they can do to 
disregard the equitable provisions that were provided in Public Law 
85-337. 

We contend in the hearings on the Engle bill, which brought about 
this public law, that equity should apply on all of these properties. 

If the State conservation departments and the wardens have a right 
to go in and arrest you on your own property, a taxpayer, for violation 
of the State fish and game laws, then we contend there is no legitimate 
reason why anyone on a military installation should be treated dif- 
ferently. 

If a State game warden can arrest a taxpayer and a landowner in 
this country for violation of the State fish and game laws, then we 
contend that man ought to be able to arrest a military person who is 
violating a State law on a military installation. 

After all, the people own that land. I don’t care whether that land 
is under the complete jurisdiction of the military, as they say. 

That land is public land, and these laws are applicable to all of the 
people, and we have contended all along, Mr. Bonner, that if the 
military is going to permit hunting and fishing on a property to its 
own people, then certainly at least some consideration ought to be 
given to making that equitable so that others, other taxpayers and 
other licenseholders, would be permitted to exercise some privilege 
on that property. 

If it is fair for the military why is it not fair for the rest of us? 

I could go on, Mr. Chairman, but I guess I have said enough. 

Is there any question ? 
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Thank you for your courtesy. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Thank you very much for your splendid statement. 

Mr. Dincetu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you recommend an amendment to this bill 
providing equal opportunity for the military and civilians to hunt 
where hunting is permitted ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. I certainly would recommend the one change 
where it states this should be made consistent with the State laws. I 
certainly would retain that first section, and amend it slightly as 
suggested here. 

Then I think at least we could do this: I never had any desire to tie 
the hands of the military and I certainly will not impede national 
defense, but I do think that some language, Mr. Bonner, could be 
written into this bill so that it would at least indicate to the military 
that it is the wish of Congress that more opportunities be made avail- 
able at least to the general public wherever it is possible. 

Perhaps language of that kind could be worked into this measure. 

Mr. Boykin. Further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Boyxin. Thank you very much. 

We will have to adjourn. Before we do I would like to ask Con- 
gressman Sikes 

Mr. Sixes. If I may have one moment. I would like to point out 
that the Eglin law which has been on the statute books for 10 years 
refutes all of the arguments that have been advanced from the De- 
partments against this measure to date. 

This measure is very similar to the Eglin law written for the same 
purpose, and almost identical arguments were made against the Eglin 
law when I proposed it 10 years ago. It has operated very success- 
fully for 10 years. I do not know anybody today who wants to 
repeal it. No witness here today said it should be repealed or cur- 
tailed in any way. We have had 10 years of successful operations 
of this same law in one of the biggest reservations in the country. 

I would like to see the same provisions, the same general provisions, 
with such amendments as the committee sees fit to write, extended 
to the other 32 million acres that the Government owns or has under 
long-time lease in military reservations. 

I believe that the present law is permissive. I think we need a 
mandatory provision of law which provides a definite requirement 
for a sound program throughout the Nation. 

I would like to point out finally, Mr. Chairman, that under the 
existing law there are no funds provided. Anything that is done 
is a cost against the Government. There has to be money appropri- 
ated, money paid by the taxpayers, to carry on the programs that are 
now authorized. 

Under my bill, the program would be self-supporting. The peo- 
ple who use and enjoy the reservations would pay the cost. It would 
not be necessary to open any reservation where there is not enough 
hunting and fishing to justify it, and, of course, you would not make 
acharge unless it was open for hunting and fishing. 

Most. States charge $25 to $100 for a license for a nonresident, very 
little for a resident, but $2, $3, or $5 more to a person who can afford 
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shells, guns, and hunting equipment will not keep him from going 
into the area. That money will insure good hunting and fishing on 
the reservations in the years ahead. ‘ 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. If the Eglin law is so good for the base in Florida 
why would not an amendment to the act making it applicable to other 
bases suffice for this situation ¢ 

Mr. Srxes. That may be a possibility. I had not thought about 
that. If this committee feels in its wisdom that is the proper step I 
certainly would have no objection. 

Mr. Bonner. I regret very much that I did not hear your opening 
statement. 

Mr. Boyxrn. It was good. 

Mr. Bonner. I wanted to ask you that. 

Mr. Srxes. [f the committee feels a simple amendment to the Eglin 
law is all that is required—— 

Mr. Bonner. You say this is so similar to it. 

Mr. Srxés. It is quite similar to it. There are provisions in the 
present act which have been written in view of experience gained 
from the Eglin law. I am inclined to think that this law is superior 
to the Eglin law but I certainly would recommend that the committee 
counsel study that suggestion. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to express my appreciation to the committee for 
going into this matter so thoroughly. 

Mr. Borxrn. Gentlemen, may I suggest that Mr. Penfold and Mr. 
Spencer Smith put their statements in the record at this point because 
tomorrow we will start on H.R. 7045. 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER SMITH, SECRETARY, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Sairu. I do not have a statement, Mr, Chairman. I simply 
ranted to reaffirm what other witnesses have said in terms of our sup- 
port of the bill. 

We are fully in accord with the three amendments suggested by 
both Mr. Guterman and Mr. Callison, and we want essentially to state 
to the committee we strongly support the measure. We must take 
issue with the Department of Defense when they suggest the removal 
of lines 1 to 10 on page 1. 

Mr. Dix indicated this was a restatement of statutory and adminis- 
trative authority. That is exactly what it is. That is the reason it 
should be retained. 

A statement in the law of administrative authority has the charm 
of not being changed at the whim of administrators, and, therefore, 
we strongly urge the committee’s attention to this and indicate that 
the citizens committee strongly supports this measure. 

Mr. Borxin. Mr. Penfold ? 
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STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Penrowp. I do not have a prepared statement. If you wish I 
can provide one and hand it in. 

Mr. Boykin. If you would do that. 

Mr. Penrotp. We are in support of the legislation. 

Mr. Borxin. Thank you so much. 

Gentlemen, we will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow and hear testi- 
mony on the Bonner bill. 

(Hearing adjourned at 12:10 p.m.) 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


THE IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK BOYKIN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. Boykin: The Izaak Walton League of American is happy to support 
H.R. 2565-—to promote fish and wildlife conservation on military reservations. 

We have watched with interest the increasing attention given in recent years 
to fish and wildlife conservation by the several branches of the military. Their 
leadership from secretariat to installation commander is to be commended. 

Essentially, this legislation would do two things to help the military accom- 
plish a more effective job: (1) Establish fish and wildlife conservation on mili- 
tary reservations as a congressional policy, and (2) provide a continuing source 
of income from hunting and fishing permits to invest in such fish and wildlife 
conservation work. 

We are happy to see that the importance of close cooperation with the States 
is recognized, as well as with the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior. 

We assume, of course, that the intent of the language of H.R. 2565 in no way 
detracts or modifies the effect of Public Law 85-337. We assume also that the 
provision for the issuance of hunting and fishing permits and the charging of 
fees for such permits is sufficiently flexible to allow for children to participate 
without a permit—as is the case under the fish and game laws of almost every 
State, and to waive the permit requirement at such installations where they 
would be superfluous or even ridiculous. If the committee determines the lan- 
guage is not sufficiently clear on these points, we would suggest clarifying 
language. 

We believe it extremely important that regulations on military installations 
should be wholly consistent with the appropriate State game and fish laws and 
assume that to be the intent of the last sentence in section 1 of the bill. Excep- 
tions to this should be few and far between. 

We appreciate that the hazards of military use of particular installations or 
portions of them may make impractical hunting and fishing by the general pub- 
lic, yet use of the resources by the public should be the strong policy and excep- 
— to it should be subject to review by authority higher than the installation 
evel. 

We appreciate the privilege of appearing before this committee in support of 
H.R. 2565. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director. 
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———$——_—_. 



































Open to public Open to resident Closed to all 
and military military only persons 
Installation : 
Hunting | Fishing | Hunting Fishing | Hunting Fishing 
Silas 5 \ : ; rr 
ALABAMA 

Army: 

Alabama Ordnance Works-..-......------ WOR dual J eeknkhadeadek and pas sahain tabeidee ends 
Anniston Ordnance Depot-...-..---..-- eee at ae WE Pictel ek nuda dds knasadn Yes 2 | 
eee ee OR cnt SOO sinc lonnndtadedlwewdeees erates 
Pe Ns. Cnecdenncebeme TN id cae d Leche de chan Leal veenmmnedpbcatcameads 
INI, .. cd csdeminiinenntewne Oe Wicekd Fie tkandladeonde duclsouceirhenuteuateceue | 

Navy: None. 

Marine Corps: None. 

Air Force: Ornig Air Force Base..........-|2..5......]<s....2.-< Yes 3 Yes 3 bet Oe | 

| | | 
ALASKA | 

Army: Fort Richardson---....----- eeeake OR teenth, COR acid aiks sede nchvedesdenlnteshnus 

Navy: 

Naval Station, Adak. -..............-- Oe, cise MBs uikicstcansccdfotcaceadiuleedassnay 
Naval Station, Kodiak. ...........-.. Pe cnt ei Dita S iets ubeninbinaiiccan | 

Marine Corps: None. 

Air Force: ’ 

Eielson Air Force Base. .....--------- VOBssccs OG 5 udibidannibte dhbanitenpreibelteuakeaande 

Elmendorf Air Force Base.......----- OE sak een nde abe bhentinontinensseeahicevaetde tel 

EA Sr TOROS UNE... con cccnssanceos Beans NR <¢ ian h cobain dsnadanduaacte tioeeun econ 
ARIZONA 

Army: 

Nr a atl eee arene raed Yes 4 ei ee Ce ee 
Navajo Ordnance Depot-_.....-.------ ee See Se [i Suda edivele ea 
Yume Test Station................... OD bd sevhinacccambel beds ciugene bnnaakes epee lan cen@watpe 

Navy: None. 

Marine Corps: None. 

Air Force: None. 

! 
ARKANSAS | 

Army: | 
SL? eS ere Wee 8 F ON... GAS nets dn sg fkadcsucs~s I enw sick 
Maumelle Ordnance Works........--- BORn ca Yes...-- capil Nanita sag Le warwpanieal 
RE EE IEE cnc ncgacsccuenene ee a eases linanee eee hae meee 

Navy: Naval Ammunition Depot, Shure |_........-]------..--]-.-.------ Ur s.. .Uieticdskaces | 

maker, Camden. | 

Marine Corps: None. 

Air Force: None. 

CALIFORNIA 

Army: 

SPINES SRE, po cconcecencosconacs EE cg ee UE hain tecacet ene seteceusnstkaneneeke 
I Bionic niiemasawdennndancsscus Si dbiske lin endenbbal saeededsen Leb ibatebilis & lissdcencgll 
Og ee ee ERS: ED a ee | ees 
RTE ORs ATED COIEDO cc nccsccencenn|ecnenncncs ead cabinet ewnnwtas ae | Yes & | 
SIRI eel, oo. Cawnkuccnancn| Mab odan ee -seerece otanea bovescvatashdoueetnal 
tS ee ea eee eee a PEO, £hinl pi odd hdd diac > J66h cbada bide 
I de eee RS < ale aR 6 6 Meniketti ite Cant kha ae’ 
I i ee occa UE. ot Rial eeemmeaalawspnne nudiamnedetaeel 
PS UE lacaseeebcduskesccacatccacsl BOC vdae 6 Pub tat ida vandal de sibionnas waddle 
Hunter-Liggett Military Reservation.| Yes-_._-- ee a re ee ee 
Oakland Army Terminal. -.-_------- x : eee xen 

Presidio of San Francisco- --_------- <i ae Yes 

Sierra Ordnance Depot---...-.-.---- i eh Ped ed Dna tes abe ewes hieeieda ds 

Navy: 

Air Landing Field, El Centro-_.._---- eat eee 
Construction Battalion Center, Port | Yes-_-. aoa 
Hueneme. | 
Naval Air Station, Alameda-.........|------ * Yes 8 : 
Naval Air Station, Miramar---------- Yes 9. 
Naval Air Station, Point Mugu------ Yes 1. Yes ! : 
Naval Ammunition and Net Depot, na : ot i Yes 9. Yes 9. 
Seal Beach. 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Fallbrook-|------ iene Yes 9%. ress 
Naval Electronics Laboratory, San |-.--.....-|---------- es Yes 10__.| 
Diego. | 
Naval Fuel Depot, San Diego- - ----. ‘i picclnaqec eked | Yes, 
Naval Missile Facility, Point Arguello.|-_-_.--- Yes 2 Veo. .|... 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona. . a Yes 10___} 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, In- |--..-.--.-|--..-.----- Seca ate ; SO Cc 
yokern. 
Naval Radio Station, Dixon Island---|-........-]--....---- Yes 13___ |. 
Naval Radio Station, Mare Island..--|--- pares Yes 13__ * 
Naval Radio Station, Skaggs Island -_}-...-.....].-------- Yes 13___| Yes 8 — 
ee en ee Ce CU Re acakelanvnawewnslocdenneeueleuseunacns Seer. ce 


mente Island. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 134. 
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Access FOR FISHING AND HUNTING ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 
CONTAINING SUITABLE AREAS FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE, AS OF JUNE 30, 1959—Con. 


Closed to 
persons 

















Open to public | Open to resident 
and military | military only 
Installation pees I 2 
| | 
| Hunting | Fishing | Hunting | Fishing 
mone —_ — — al mete \—— 
Corps: 
Na ‘Corps Base, Camp Pendle- |---.-.---- 1. Rane OO ras etacnscnnt 
ton, Oceanside. 
Marine Corps Base, Twenty Nine | Yes...--|---......-/-...-...- aisacanen 
Palms. 
Air Force: 7 " 
Edwards Air Force Base.......-...._- we saws SM Seco uansd ico aie tctaae 
Mather Air Force Base--.-........---- ZO eaes BOS cent lnanicadons |= cteacensathigd 
OU Dt FORGO NOD occ ischinesdesncubsameanacen ee Sisto saiaasaale 
COLORADO 
| 
y: | 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver_-__|_.........]---.-.--_- Svicinseeeeae aaa at 
I oe er citandenws OO hk SO sca thaccccc tees ceed 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot-_.-_---....__- | Yass. OUR J icckacanusth mea 
Rocky Mountain Chemical Arsenal__| Yes ! | canivenene ica innisisiadll tcepmeaeadcae 
Navy: None. | 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: 
Air Force Academy................... selene GN les eghntnc kes cl aienes aioe eal aan 
Lowry Air Force Base...............- | ican iickeanaapiekdiialssiabieami S itadeioasadeli 
i 
| ! 
CONNECTICUT 2! 
| 
DELAWARE | 
BE EG DOIG oii ane cneseebcnnsouanes cain SOs See haa 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. | 
FLORIDA 
Army: None. | 
Navy: Naval Air Station, Sanford.__...._|_......-- Since) FOO Sec eccesecacs 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: | 
TS ee ae i: ae oe eee ery 
McDill Air Force Base (Avon Park | Yes_-- WOK 5 eidincienuiccnbedsodeucee 
Bombing Range). 
GEORGIA 
Army: 
NT i i he ot cael’ Yes! CT ieee tal eee 
a aes Yes! Yes! Boe ieee eel 
Fort Stewart- iach ahitheitehadersadaeaiiniaieed Yes |. eG Tohcrcenas Da aad 
Navy: Naval Air Station, Glynco, Bruns- |-........_}--.-...-.- | Yes § BO icon 
wick 
Marine Corps: Marine Corps Supply |----.----- 9 enacts Yes 23 Yes 23__ 
Center, Albany 
Air Force: Moody Air Force Base_._____- ORs 4cdh NES cab aiicteeoss I cocaiigtaibbaie 
IDAHO 2! 
ILLINOIS | 
Army: 
Joliet Ordnance Arsenal. ____..._- Yes 1_. icc adiccecvingesl mental 
_ Savanna Ordnance Depot--_-._-.--- | Yess. ...) You?...] Slee SRaa aed 
Navy: 
Navy: Naval Training Center, Great |_- Tea coiielnlbnats acnsets 
Lakes. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 
INDIANA 
Army: 
Camp Atterbury_______- iinsasid lh | Yes... sais la ep teeta 
Fort Benjamin Harrison..............| Yes 1....| Yes !....|.........- eal 
Jefferson Proving Ground__--_-- sed) VOR ht SON. e wale bee 
Kingsbury Ordnance Plant_........._| Yes! BoA iA cat accgetaicelll be iis 
i Wabash River Ordnance Works_. Yes ! JbaLcieetioss idan dea 
Navy: Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane_|__-_- cd ern a) aaa 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 134. 














Hunting | Fishing 
| 
- = — 
| 
| 
| 
naapeareon 
Yes 16__.| Yes.16 
Yes 19___} Yes,19 
Yes 20 --| Yes.20 


Yes.?4 
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milita 


Hunting 


| Open to resident 


ry only 


| 

| Closed to all 
persons 
| 


| Fishing 








Open to public 
and military 
Installation neaeepenaeat 
Hunting | Fishing 
bs alee chicane 
IOWA | 
Army: Iowa Ordnance Plant...-.---.---- 26 t.5-|) Ft. 
Navy: None. | 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 
KANSAS 
Army: 
wore Remwenrertna.... . 65.4.2 cee el a eeinidaws 
Fort Riley-- i ye i ee ele Yes 1__ 706 hicas 
Kansas Ordnance Plant. _..--------- é Yes 1_. 
Sunflower Ordnance Works... ------- ‘ 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: Schilling Air Force Base_-_-.---- 2G.) Fw 
KENTUCKY | 
Army: : 
Blue Grass Ordnance Depot. .--------| i 
Camp Breckenridge --_--.------ POO Sock Se 
OPC CMINIUGN « 6 sc cncceeesncee : ES be. 3 
Fort Knox__----- ; ret Fes.. 
Navy: Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville- ~ 7 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 
| 
LOUISIANA 
Army: 
I i eelt TOG cell mihecess 
Louisiana Ordnance Depot...--.-.--- OE orc inaecwe aus 
Navy: 
Naval Air Station, New Orleans__....|.......... cone 
Naval Ammunition Depot, New |-----...-..|---.------ 
Orleans. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 
MAINE 
Army: None. 
Navy: 
Naval Air Station, Brunswick. _......|---------- |nseowtcces 
U.S. Naval Security Group Activity, |_-.------- DO cnan 
Winter Harbor. | 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: 
Dow Air Force Base_.....-.....-...-.- (See ee 
Loring Air Force Base..-.......-.-.-- of ee eee 
MARYLAND 
Army: 
Aberdeen Proving Ground........---- TOO oat COO teed 
Army Chemical Center__.........-.-- 508266) 2 Occ sn 
Diamond Ordnance Fuze Labo- |-_-.---.--.-- ree 
ratories. 
I ke on acs aan eceeianeisene 
Fort wende...........- ; inowawnal an | Yes! 
Fort Ritehie.......... ae ee . _.| Yes! 
Navy: 
Naval Air Station, Patuxent River_..| Yes_...- 2st. 
— Ordnance Laboratory, White an wis heated 
Oak, 
Naval Powder Plant, Indian Head---|_-.-.---_- Soin 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Army: 
I a is tel baci Ail Yes 1....] Yes! 
I CA init abciccomeeindinassiett ins 20%.. 
Navy: 
Harbor Defense Unit, Boston__----_- sbi teciea ins Alte tae 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham-|__.-.-.-._]_..---.-- 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: 
Otis Air Force Base......-...........-| Yes...../ Yes... 
MMe UNGn AT Benes BOG. é cocsscc...<).0.. 25006 J]....-- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 134. 
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Yes 30___ 
Yes 31___ 
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| : | 
| Hunting | Fishing 
a a ——> 
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_ ----| 
| 
| 
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| 
} Yes 26 a 
| Yes %___|} Yes, 
| 
} aes -<- 
| | 
| Yes 20 
ta 
,72ees ae 
| Yes 9 
| ececececcece! 
0s ae Yes. 
| Yes %_..] 
164 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| Yes 28 
| 
| 
| 
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tS. ceeds 
Yes 26 
Yes 9% 
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AccESS FOR FISHING AND HUNTING ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 
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Installation 
I 
|— 


MICHIGAN 





Army: Fort Custer-.-...- —_ f 
Navy: Naval Air Station, Grosse Isle._-- 
Marine Corps: None, 

Air Force: None. 


MINNESOTA 21! 


; 
| 


MISSISSIPPI 2! 


MISSOURI 

Army: 

PE CE oie cecacenncsce- 

Fort Leonard Wood. - -- 

OSE ae. | a ae 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


MONTANA 21 


NEBRASKA | 
Army: | 
Cornhusker Ordnance Plant___. 
Sioux Ordnance Depot---.-__- 
Wahoo Ordnance Plant-._- 
Navy: 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings__|....____ 


Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


NEVADA 
Army: None. 
Navy: 
Naval Ammunition 
thorne. 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Fallon__-| 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


Depot, Haw- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Army: None. 

Navy: None. 

Marine Corps: None. 

Air Force: Grenier Air Force Base_._.___- 


NEW JERSEY 
Army: 
I a ad ai cin alienated 
Picatinny Arsenal - --- 
Raritan Arsenal 
Navy: 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst_.______- 
Nava] Ammunition Depot Earle, |- 
Red Bank, 
Navy: 
Naval Rocket Test Station, Dover 
U.S. Naval Facility, Cape May-. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


NEW MEXICO 
Army: 
Wingate Ordnance Depot ar 
White Sands Proving Ground_.___-_- 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 
NEW YORK 
Army: 
Camp Drum i 
Seneca Ordnance Depot... .__-..--.--- 
U.S. Military Academy 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 134. 


Yes. 


| Yes 33__ 
Yes 
| Yes 1__ 


Open to public 
and military 


lunting | 


¥@eui.. 


¥@6...<. 


Fishing 


Yes__- 
. Yes 


Toe... 
Yes 1. 
Yes 1. 








a) ee 


Yes !__ 


Yes 1. 


Open to resident 
military only 


| Yes 35__ 


Yes 3... 





| => 
| Yes ®&____} 


Yes *_..| 











Closed to all 





persons 
] 
Hunting | Fishing 
Yes i. 
vanba tier Yes.34 
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Installation 


NEW YORK—continued 
Navy: 
Naval Air Station, Mitchell Field 
Naval Air Station, New York, N.Y 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Army: 
Fort Bragg ses os 
Sunny Point Army Terminal 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: 
Marine Corps Air Facility, 
River. 
Marine Corps Air 
Point. 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune. 
Air Force: None: 


New 


Station, Cherry 


NORTH DAKOTA 2! 


OHIO 
Army: 
Erie Ordnance Depot_--_--._-_-- i 
Lima Ordnance Modification ------- 
Ravenna Arsenal. -- Late 
Rossford Ordnance Depot... .- 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base. 
OKLAHOMA 
Army: 
Camp Gruber- ------ 
BN inna iDheini i perinicesim ae 
Navy: Naval Ammunition Depot Mc- 
Alester. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


OREGON 
Army: Umatilla Ordnance Depot.__..___- 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘a7: 

Yarlisle Barracks 
A: a area 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot 
Tobyhanna Signal Depot_____...-..-- 

Navy: Naval Ordnance Plant, York... -_- 

Marine Corps: None, 

Air Force: None. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Army: None. 
Navy: 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Point 
U.S. Naval Station, Newport 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Army: 
Charleston Transportation Depot 
Fort Jackson.........- s cmathh ahha mine 
Navy: Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Charleston. 
Marine Corps: Marine 
Depot, Parris Island. 
Air Force: None. 


Corps Recruit 








Open to public | 
and military 


SE EEEEEEEEEEEEniaT nEEEEIeEESE 
| | 


Fishing | 
| 


Hunting | 
— 7 |- 


Yes !__ 
Yes |__ 


Yes !__ 
Yes 1_. 


ei cacs 


wee *. 2 


ROb cau 


; dt ee. x4 
TA i 
Galaisnceng aR tc 








| | 
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See footnotes at end of table, p. 134. 
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Access FoR FISHING AND HUNTING ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 
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Closed to all 
persons 


Hunting | Fishing 


























Open to public Open to resident 
and military military only 
Installation 
| 
Hunting | Fishing | Hunting Fishing 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Army: Black Hills Ordnance Depot_-...-|_-......-- | Pe BR ae 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 
TENNESSEE 
rmy: ; 
Holston Army Ordnance Works. ..-..} Yes !_...] Yes t..._]_........-]--.------- 
MOL AVOOROL | cn innaubecesanaded) MOD lacaadl, SOME. ene See Ls 
Volunteer Ordnance Works__.--.-.--- FO cate Sih ss acccctitaeeeh Aachen a 
Navy: Clarkesv SE INR J incnak beg haecin tac denndahellidaieacdaid Uden Yes = 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: Arnold Engineering Develop- | Yes.....| Yes.....}.......--_|_.-______ 
ment Center. 
TEXAS 
Army: Camp Bullis-....--..--.--- wiaiaitaiapa ORS. cd OM Mcundbenmcendaioaemeadincnae 
Gamp Wolters... areas Yet t.. ' 
Fort Bliss------ ies alinene Yes 8 " 
Ss ls i sac Seca einai SO ak 2G. 
Longhorn Ordnance Works------.----| Yes !.- Ws. chccnewancasnie 
ae River Arsenal.....- cane oth’ LOR A, WO Seen dicctbtasiecka Rosa eed 
Navy: Naval Auxiliary Air Station, | Yes._...| Yes_....|......._-- 
Chase Field. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: 
Gray Air Force Base__._-.-_--- ee eee ee , 
Matagorda taland, Tex... .............]__........]...... Yes & Yes %___} 
UTAH 
ES PORE OIA adn ssn sna nesesesenee banitnnsdediewewiene Yes 4_ Yes 55__. 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: Wendover Air Force Base_....| Yes.....| Yes.....}.-..-..---]---_-.-_-- 
VERMONT 21 
VIRGINIA 
Army: 
IR EMRIOU is « 6 nae sna nacewewecouhinicntiden bwin aes Yes 56__. 
Camp A.P. Hill---- » IR nica acti aieaieaesaiee 
SNE ss btn anuedaeendcesunste Yes Cc csdiscantmaers ci 
OR TN nn astnnvunnne Yes ! atic 
I a a eae aes Ole cans ahd Occ 
RG NR. aces cncacinadesbenincena OR Be ee ccna ies 
SE NT A. > nsancdcnhsaudanuiatas FOS PROS 2k ho ctccueain Minot 
DG ROUNNN 2b... cd. cetnndanaaedue cat catcen Ser isd Eh Soaae eed Yes 37__ 
Navy: 
Fleet Air Defense Training Center, | Yes.....| Yes.....|..........]......_..- 
Dam Neck. 
Naval Air Station, Oceana-- bchicn cahte keckaden aa wee lt 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Sti Tabane ec cae aac Me cae Yes 9__. 
Creek. 
— Communication Station, Nor- |..........|.....--.-- 58 ickissnsanncd 
OLK,. 
Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren__-.| Yes 1....| Yes !._..|.--..-----|...-..--.. 
Naval Supply Center, Cheatham j__........}.......... Yes 2% Yes 23__. 
Annex, Williamsburg. 
Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown.--.|.........-|..........| Yes 8 Yes 5.. 
Marine Corps: Marine Corps Schools, |..........|_.....--- Yes 59 Yes 60__ 
Quantico. 
Air Force: None. 
WASHINGTON 
Army: 
NID RUNNIN alas civilians macacoale Yes! Yes 1. Fg id rcs Radha Screen 
Fort Lawton.._.-.-.-.--. ‘ ee ease a oe WO mle a taieack 
Te Yes! Wits cccbsaneaceias ee 
Navy: 
Lake Hancock Rocket Range_.-.-.....}.......-..|...---.-.- OR ci ewcckissnan 
Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, ican Wl auselnesneknte Ppoonenenes 





Oak Harbor. 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 134. 





Yes 35___ 
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Installation 


WASHINGTON—continued 
Navy—Continued 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Bangor-_.-- 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Quil- 
layute. 


Naval Supply Depot, Seattle___......].--.-....- 
Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport. .--.-.}...--.-..-]..------- 


Outlying landing field, Coupeville... 
U.S. Naval Radio Station, Jim Creek. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


WEST VIRGINIA #1 


WISCONSIN 
Army: 
Badger Ordnance Works..........-..- 
SIN IOY So leciacccedaicasceccacs 
Navy: None. 
Marine Corps: None. 
Air Force: None. 


WYOMING 2! 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Army: None. 
Navy: David Taylor Model Basin 


Marine Corps: None, 
Air Force: None. 


HAWAII 
Army: 
a ica ccc aersinaitnbias 
Sand Island, Honolulu..............-- 
BemOiens ONTRCES.... . <<. w ncocccnccncaa 
Navy: 
Air Landing Field, Bonham.........- 
NN i id es sda seca heineinenenied 
TT eee 
Naval Air Station, Barbers Point..... 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Oahu____- 
Naval Base, Pearl Harbor_._._...-_--- 
Marine Corps; Marine Corps Air Station, 
Kaneohe. 
Air Force: None. 





1 Close control of civilian sportsmen fishing or hunting on Department of Defense reservations applies 
to those installations where, in addition to the minimum controls defined above, (1) the issuance of fishing 
or hunting permits is limited to civilian employees or (2) civilian sportsmen must be accompanied by a 
military or civilian member of the installation who will be responsible for the conduct of such nonpost per- 
sonnel who normally are unfamiliar with the installation area(s), regulations, and activities, 


2 Explosive storage. 


3 There are 300 acres of hunting area and 31 acres of fishing area available. 
other than resident military would severely tax facilities, 


4 Restricted installation. 
§ Safety and security. 


6 Inactive, no personnel to control; land outleased for grazing. 
? Considerable equipment and materiel in dock areas; ocean fishing only. 
§ Security and protection of Government property. 


* Safety and security hazard, 
10 Security. 
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Open to public Closed to all 
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military only 
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11 Explosive and incendiary hazard. a 

2 Maximum security area. Hunting conducted under supervision of State department of fish and wild- 
life for population control. 

18 Safety and security; high voltage. — : 

4 Experimental area for introduction of exotic species in cooperation with State of California. 

15 This base used to train a Marine division, reinforced, and for all basic infantry training for west coast 
recruits; requires almost continuous use of 79 firing ranges and 3 impact areas. On weekends furnishes 
outdoor recreation for military population of 60,000. State department of fish and game indicated approval 
of current wildlife management program, Deer herd been used for research by State for 6 years. 

16 Maximum security, 

1” %-acre lake for patients only. 

18 For children only. 

19 Extensive construction program, 

2 Ammunition storage area. 

2 No military installations listed by the services under this classification. 

# Area too small; 12 hunters per day. 

2% Security of stored Government property. 

4 Explosives. 

2% Site of U.S. disciplinary barracks. 

% Restricted area. 

2” Newly stocked fish too small. 

% Security, plus proximity to developed area and location within Arcadia National Park. 

2% 1 mile coastline for military and VA patients at hospital. 

8 Only access and egress to station via Suffolk County House of Correction. 

# Safety and security. (‘This station is being diseastablished and disposed of.) 

2 There are only 1,345 acres of land available for a wildlife program. A good portion of the approximate 
10.000 military residents on the base use the wildlife management area which taxes this to the upper limit. 

3% Small game. 

% Newly stocked fish too small: security prohibits public fishing. 

3 Explosive storage. 

% Only limited areas available. 

3%? Explosive manufacture. 

3% Contiguous to and participates with a wildlife sanctuary. 

% Big game only. 

# Too many visitors. 

41 Security and protection of Government property. Saturation of the small area available by large 
resident military population, extensive air/ground maneuvers. 

“Security and protection of Government property and saturation of area by large resident military 
population. 

4 Small area with much equipment storage. 

4 Game preserve. 

45 Restricted because of safety. 

Wildlife sanctuary operated by joint agreement with U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Surplus wild- 
life trapped by State for restocking. 

47 Controversy on control of hunters with State officials. 

4 Limited to 25 per day. 

# Security and protection of Government property. Hunting area consists of 44 acre of marsh, 

% 14 mile of stream only. 

51 Safety of recruits and training personnel, limited wildlife and small area available to large resident mili- 
tary population. 

8 Fish too small. 

8 Only a limited portion open to military personnel. Major portion of installation closed to both civilian 
and military until licensing differences resolved. 

4 Restricted because it is an island, an active bombing and gunnery range. 

55 Limited waters for post personnel and VA hospital patients. 

% Depot storage with only 2 ponds for fishing. 

Safety and security; high voltage. 

%& Safety and security; hunting conducted under supervision of State department of fish and wildlife for 
population control. 

Safety and security. (This installation has an intensive wildlife management program which is con- 
ducted in accordance with recommendations of both State and Federal conservation agencies). 

© Safety of public. Ponds are within impact areas. 

6 Room for only 4 to 6 military bird hunters at a time. 

8 Safety. 

8% Safety and security (explosive and incendiary hazard). 

& Under permit to State for salmon management, 

65 Safety and security. (Hunting consists of removal of feral hogs.) 

NoTE.—Where no comment is otherwise recorded all installations maintain at least minimum control of 
civilian sportsmen, defined as follows: All installations not exercising close control maintain at least a 
minimum control with respect to public access for fishing and hunting. Such minimum controls normally 
consist of the issuance of installation permits to civilian sportsmen to fish or hunt on a military installation 
upon application and presentation of required State or Federal licenses. Controls on numbers of personnel 
and onpost areas to which assigned are normally exercised. In case of oversubscription for available facili- 
ties, selection normally is made by lottery, or on a first come or similar equitable basis. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1959 


Housk& or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON MercHantT Martner AND FISHERIES, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., room 219, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Boyxr1n. The committee will come to order. 

(H.R. 7045 follows :) 


(H.R. 7045, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, in order to preserve, in the public 
interest, a magnificent wildlife and wilderness area in the State of Alaska, the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to establish a particular area in 
the State as the “Arctic Wildlife Range,’ hereafter referred to as the “wild- 
life range.” 

Sec. 2. Establishment of the wildlife range shall be effective following the pub- 
lication of an order of the Secretary of the Interior to the effect in the Federal 
Register, and any subsequent revisions in the boundary of such area, subject 
to the limitations hereafter prescribed, shall be accomplished in the same man- 
ner. However, the exterior boundaries of the area that may be set aside for the 
purposes of this Act are hereby delimited to the general area which is bounded 
on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Canadian boundary, on 
the west by the Canning River, and which extends southward to include a por- 
tion of the south slope of the Brooks Range, State of Alaska, lying southeasterly 
from the headwaters of the Canning River across the East Fork of the Chandalar 
River, along Old Woman Creek to the confluence of Monument Creek and the 
Sheenjek River and easterly along Bilwaddy Creek to the Canadian border. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall administer and manage the 
wildlife range in a manner that he finds to be in the public interest: Provided, 
however, That the conduct of any present or future national defense activities 
shall not be affected thereby, without the concurrence of the Secretary of De 
fense. 

(b) All mineral deposits in the wildlife range, of the classes and kinds sub- 
ject to location, entry, and patent under the mining laws and subject to leasing 
under the mineral leasing laws of the United States, shall be, exclusive of the 
land containing them, subject to disposal under such laws. However, a patent 
issued for such mineral deposits shall not convey any interest in the surface of 
the land containing such minerals other than the right of occupation and the 
use of so much of the surface of the land as may be required for purposes rea- 
sonably incident to the mining or removal of such minerals under such regula- 
tions as may be issued by the Secretary of the Interior, and appropriate reser- 
vations shall be inserted in any mineral patent that may be issued hereunder 
for the aforesaid purposes. 

(ec) The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to permit the hunting and 
the taking of game animals, birds, and fish in the wildlife range, or parts thereof, 
as well as the trapping of fur animals. However, no person may hunt, trap, 
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capture, kill, or willfully disturb any wild mammal, wild bird, or fish or take or 
destroy the eggs or nests of any such bird or fish within the wildlife range, except 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to administer the wildlife range in accord. 
ance with this Act and such regulations as he may issue in the public interegt 
relating to any of the purposes and provisions of this Act. 

(e) Any employee of the Department of the Interior authorized by the Secre 
tary of the Interior to enforce the provisions of this Act shall have power (1) 
without warrant, to arrest any person committing in the presence of such em- 
ployee a violation of this Act or any regulation made pursuant thereto, and to 
take such person immediately for examination or trial before any officer or court 
of competent jurisdiction, and (2) to execute any warrant or other process is. 
sued by any officer or court of competent jurisdiction to enforce the provisions 
of this Act or regulations made pursuant thereto. Any judge of a court estab- 
lished under the laws of the United States, or any United States commissioner 
may, within his respective jurisdiction, upon proper oath or affirmation showing 
probable cause, issue warrants in all such cases. Any wild mammals, wild birds, 
fish, or other property within or relating to such wildlife range, when illegally 
taken or possessed, shall, when found by such employee, or by any marshal or 
deputy marshal, be summarily seized by him, and upon conviction of the offender 
such property shall be forefeited to the United States and disposed of as directed 
by the court-having jurisdiction. Any person who violates or fails to comply 
with any provision of this Act or any regulation made pursuant thereto shall 
be fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair the authority of the 
President under section 10 of the Act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 339, 345). 

Mr. Boyxin. Our first witness this morning is Mr. Ross L. Leffler, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish and Wildlife. 

Weare glad to have you, Mr. Secretary. 

Have a seat. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS L. LEFFLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE; ACCOMPANIED BY THEO- 
DORE STEVENS, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR, AND JOHN L. BUCKLEY, DIRECTOR, PATUXENT RE- 
SEARCH REFUGE, BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Lerrier. Mr. Chairman, may I also present two gentlemen, one 
who is a native Alaskan and one who can almost qualify as a native 
Alaskan. 

This is Mr. Ted Stevens, assistant to the Secretary, and Mr. John L. 
Buckley, who will be back in a moment. He is in charge of our 
Research Department. 

Mr. Stevens. May I correct the record? Iam an adopted Alaskan. 

Mr. Luerrurer. He has been there so long that he can almost qualify 
as a native. 

If we get into certain questions, he can help me out if I get stuck. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement and with your per- 
mission I would like to read it and then we will be most happy to 
answer any questions. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
a wildlife range in northeastern Alaska in the area bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Canadian border, on 
the west by the Canning River, and extending southward to include 
a portion of the south slope of the Brooks Range. Only a portion 
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of this area has been surveyed, but it is estimated that the total area 
js approximately 8,800,000 acres. crit 

Mr. Boyx1n. That is quite a slice of land, is it not? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

Among the purposes of this wildlife range is the retention of its 
ecological integrity ; alienation of surface rights is incompatible with 
this need. 

Mr. Gross. What is ecological ? 

Mr. Lerriter. We are speaking now of the flora and the fauna of 
that area, particularly the flora. There is a great deal of raindeer 
moss and certain other plants and I might add parenthetically that 
the arctic flowers are most beautiful in that area. It has attracted 

uite a number of people and several expeditions have gone in there 
just to view those and photographthem. _ 

Mr. Borxrn. Do they have much timber in this area? 

Mr. Lerrier. In the mountain area there is quite a little bit. On 
the Arctic side it is all tundra. 

Mr. Boyk1n. How about game? 

Mr. Lerrier. There is quite a lot of game. We are principally 
interested in the caribou. There are also moose on the north slope 
and, as I will point out in my paper here, it is the only place in the 
United States where the polar bear den up for the production of 
young. 

' Mr. Borxrn. I have watched for hours these animals you have men- 
tioned pass in just great herds. It is quite a wonderful sight. 

Mr. Lerruirr. It is. 

Mr. Boykin. There are thousands of them there? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes. There is a tremendous herd that frequent this 
area. 

Mr. Boykin. Do you have any idea of how many we have in 
Alaska / 

Mr. Lerrter. In this particular area, our estimate is that there is 
a herd of approximately 30,000. We would think probably—while 
we do not have exact figures on it—in the neighborhood of 300,000 
in all of Alaska. 

Some of those move back and forth between Alaska and the Ca- 
nadian border, across the Canadian border. 

Under legislation now in effect, the Secretary of the Interior has 
authority to set aside areas such as this, and to either prohibit min- 
eral exploration and development entirely, or to permit mineral de- 
velopment under the present mining and leasing laws. 

These laws, for the metallic minerals, provide for patents to the 
land surface as well as to the subsurface minerals. 

This bill is necessary in order to allow multiple use of this area; 
but to preserve title to the surface in the public, and to prevent need- 
less destruction of the surface, it provides that all mineral deposits 
in the range of the classes and kinds subject to location, entry, and 
patent under the mining laws, and subject. to leasing under the min- 
eral leasing laws of the United States, shall be, exclusive of the land 
containing them, subject to disposal under such laws. Whenever a 
patent is issued for such mineral deposits, it will not convey any in- 
terest in the surface of the land containing such minerals other than 
the right of occupation and the use of so much of the surface of the 
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land as may be required for purposes reasonably incident to the mip. 
ing or removal of such minerals. The bill also provides that the See. 
retary of the Interior is authorized to permit the hunting and the 
taking of game and fur animals, birds, and fish in the wildlife range 
or parts thereof, under the direction and laws of the State of Alaska, 

The wildlife range lies within the area in which the President js 
authorized by the Alaska Statehood Act to establish special national 
defense withdrawals. A section of the bill provides that administra- 
tion and management of the wildlife range shall not affect the con- 
duct of any present or future national defense activities without the 
concurrence of the Secretary of Defense. 

The enormous development of the outdoor recreation industry and 
the growing willingness of vacationers to spend their ever-increasin 

yacation time on long trips to scenic wild areas indicate that in the 
future Alaska’s outdoor recreation resources may contribute more 
revenue than any other industry. The wildlife and the wilderness 
frontiers of Alaska are the basic resources upon which much of the 
recreation industry is dependent. 

Public recognition of the need for a wildlife range of this type led 
the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association and the Fairbanks Garden 
Club to propose the establishment of this range. Other Alaskan or- 
ganizations, including the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, added 
their support. 

An area extending eastward 120 miles from the Canning River to 
the Canadian border, and from Arctic Ocean inland 140 miles to the 
south slope of the Brooks Range was chosen. The great diversity of 
vegetation and topography (including magnificent Mount Michaelson 
with its unusual arctic glaciers) in this compact area, together with 
its relatively undisturbed condition, led to its selection as the most 
suitable opportunity for protecting a portion of the remaining wild- 
life and wilderness frontiers. The area included within the proposed 
range is a major habitat, particularly in summer, for the great herds 
of Arctic caribou, and the countless lakes, ponds, and marshes found 
in this area are nesting grounds for large numbers of migratory 
waterfowl that spend about half of each year in the rest of the United 
States; thus, the production here is of importance to a great many 
American sportsmen. If the entire range of the herd of caribou were 
to be included, it would be necessary to set aside roughly three times 
as large an area in Alaska plus an area in Canada twice as large as 
the proposed range. The proposed range has been restricted to the 
area which contains all of the requisites for year-round use. The 
coastal area is the only place in the United States where polar bear 
dens are found. 

The Arctic caribou herds use all of the Brooks Range in summer 
and the south side particularly in winter. The Dall sheep are year- 
round residents and, like the caribou, occur in large numbers. Moose 
and grizzly bears are common; wolverines are seen occasionally, and 
ptarmigan are numerous. The south slope of the Brooks Range 
meets the year-round requirements for all of the native wildlife. 

For the fisherman, hunter, photographer, or mountain climber, 
certain portions of the Arctic coast and the north slope river valleys, 
such as the Canning, Hulahula, Okpilak, Aichilik, Kongakut, and 
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Firth, and their great background of lofty mountains, offer a wilder- 
ness experience not duplicated elsewhere in our country. 

Although the area included within the proposed range may now 
be considered remote, with the dramatic increase in population and 
with improved facilities and equipment for surface and air transpor- 
tation, the area will cease to be remote sooner than we think. 

Looking ahead 50 years at the unfolding story of Alaska’s develop- 
ment, it is clear that the only economically feasible opportunity for 
maintaining a wilderness frontier large enough for the caribou, the 
grizzly bear, the Dall sheep, the wolverine, the wolf, and the polar 
bear—all of which require a sizable unrestricted range—lies in this 
northeastern Arctic region of Alaska. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boyx1n. That was a fascinating statement and I congratulate 
you on it. 

I have been up there a great deal. 

Mr. Dingell ? 

Mr. Dineetxt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is always a pleasure to see our good friend, the Secretary, here. 
He is a real credit to the Department and to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Secretary, like everybody else in the committee, I was fascinated 
by your statement but I was wondering, you mentioned that the bill 
leaves this area open to certain types of entry, particularly mining. 

On page 1 of your statement, about halfway down, you say: 

* * * and to either prohibit mineral exploration and development entirely, or to 
permit mineral development under the present mining and leasing laws * * *. 

I presume that refers to page 2, line 20, subparagraph (b), where it 

Says : 
* * * all mineral deposits in the wildlife range, of the classes and kinds subject 
to location, entry, and patent under the mining laws and subject to leasing 
under the mineral leasing laws of the United States, shall be, exclusive of the 
land containing them, subject to disposal under such laws * * *. 

That is a brief summary of what the bill provides. 

How will this stand up against the regulations that we have for 
leasing, for mining, and so forth, within the present wildlife refuges? 

Mr. Lerrier. This is designated as a wildlife range in order that 
we might do this particular thing: If it were created as a refuge, 
people would expect that there would be no hunting within the area. 
It is our feeling that some hunting would be necessary in this particu- 
lar area for several reasons, both for the harvesting of any surplus 
that might accumulate there, which would tend to destroy the flora 
in the area, and also it was not the thought that this should be closed 
up to mining or to oil and gas leasing. 

Conditions might change in the future but presently there is no 
indication of oil deposits in this particular spot, although they might 
find something later on. 

As to mining, there has been some in there in the past but the mines 
have been abandoned and whether there is anything in there that will 
be found in the future, we do not know. 

There is no reason why it would be incompatible to remove the 
minerals, but it would not be compatible to destroy the surface of 
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the ground or anyone taking out the minerals to obtain patent to the 
land on the surface. We have no objection underneath. 

Mr. Dineeti. Our chairman was wondering what would be the 
nature of the mining going on in this area? 

Mr. Lerrier. As far as I know, it is gold. 

Mr. Dincett. That has been hydraulic mining? 

Mr. Lerrier. From what I saw—I saw several when I went over 
the area—apparently it was shaft mining. 

Mr. Dineett. Under this, what type of mining do you propose to 
allow in that area? In other words, we are setting up a wildlife 
range here and is it the intention of the Department. to set up regu- 
lations which will prevent uses which will be inconsistent with the 
intelligent management of the wildlife range ?. 

Mr. Lerrier. We would set up regulations similar to the Glacier 
Bay National Monument regulations in connection with that, which 
seems to be working out very satisfactorily in Alaska. 

Mr. Dinceii. What w ould that be? 

Mr. Lerrirr. I am going to ask Mr. Stevens to answer, if I may. 
He is more familiar with the details of that than I am. 

If you do not mind, I would like to have him answer. 

Mr. Divert. Please. 

Mr. Srrvens. Mr. Dingell, these regulations would permit the op- 
eration under the mining laws—the metalliferous mining laws—ex- 
cept that title to the surface may not be obtained, The patentee gets 
title to the subsurface minerals. 

The patentee has the right to remove the minerals, but there must 
be an agreement between the Park Service and the subsurface patentee 
as to the extent of the surface use. 

It would be the same system in the Arctic wildlife range. 

It is our feeling that the area being so immense—it is 9 million 
acres, and we do not know what is there—that if ever it will have an 
economic value for Alaska, it will be in the mining field. For that 
reason we have decided that we would follow the same system that 
exists in the Glacier Bay National Monument, which is also a little 
over 2 million acres, as you know. 

Mr. Dinceii. What kind of mining do you intend to allow? Strip 
mining, hydraulic mining, coal, or what ? 

Mr. Stevens. Coal is not metalliferous. Coal would be leased. 
Under the mining laws we have discretion not to lease. Under the 
mining laws we have an alternative either permit mining which leads 
to title to the surface or prohibit all mining for metalliferous metals. 

Mr. Drnceti. You do not intend to give the surface title? 

Mr. Stevens. We do not want to give surface title, but we do want 
to permit the proper exploitation of any mineral deposit found there 
that is necessary for the development of Alaska. 

Mr. Dinceit. What I am trying to find out is, What kind of mining 
do you intend to allow? Do you intend to allow mining to tear up 
the surface ae destroy the vs alue of the wildlife range? 

Mr. Srevens. It is not our intent to permit such activity if it is 
incompatible w vith the primary surface use. 

Mr. Gross. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dincetx. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. I am not quite clear on that answer. 
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You propose to allow strip mining? Is that pointed out in the 

rm? 

- Mr. Stevens. I do not know if there would be any strip mining for 
metalliferous metals in this area. ‘This is a hard-rock area primarily 
for gold. On the leasing, I do not think we would lease primary for 
strip mining. aid ea 

Mr. Drncetu. Or pit mining? open-pit mining? 

Mr. Stevens. There, again, it is a discretionary matter and would 
depend upon the circumstances, whether wildlife would be affected, 
and what the interests are nationally and what minerals would be 
involved. 

Mr. Dincetu. That is what we are trying to find out. 

Do you propose to administer this as a refuge or in the nature of 
a national park, or what? How do you propose to preserve and pro- 
tect the unique character of the area and protect the wildlife from 
mineral exploitation? We have had difficulty before this committee 
time after time on this point. 

Mr. Lerrter. The primary purpose is to preserve the area for 
future generations and to prevent the destruction of the surface of 
this Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Mr. Dinceitt. Am I to infer that you will issue suitable regula- 
tions on the mining, and so forth, in the area, to protect that situ- 
ation ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

Mr. Dincetu. From, let us say, inconsistent use? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is right. 

Mr. Dineeix. I understand there is some objection on the part of 
Alaskans to the establishment of an area of this sort. The principal 
objection seems to lie in the reduction of the amount of payments 
that are made to the State of Alaska under the road bill. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is one of the principal objections. 

Mr. Diner. They say that it is going to cost them $600,000 a 
year? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Lerrier. May I make a correction on that figure that has been 
given? I think that there was one point overlooked. Five million 
acres of this area are already withdrawn under Public Land Order 
82. In round numbers there are only 400,000 additional acres that 
will be withdrawn. 

Mr. Dineett. You mean 4 million? 

Mr. Lerrter. Four million is what it would amount to. It would 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of $275,000 instead of $600,000. 
I think that we can also set aside some of the fears on that and 
gain——. 

Mr. Drncetu. In the first place, Alaska will not be able to match 
all of the money they are going to get under the program, can it? 
Mr, Lerrier. That I would not know. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion, but I think we have some other information on this particular 
subject and if I may have your permission I would like to have Mr. 
Stevens present it to you. 

Mr. Drycetx. If you would, please. 

Mr. Lerrier. Under Public Land Order 82, which contains some 
25 million acres, 20 million has been opened up for oil and gas leasing 
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and 5 million reserved in this area when the Secretary made the an. 
nouncement of the creation of the Arctic Wildlife Range and the 
opening up of Public Land Order 82, that 5 million is still within 
the Arctic proposed wildlife range. 

May I have your permission to have Mr. Stevens answer that 
question ? 

Mr.Drncetu. If you would, please. 

Mr. Stevens. Thank you, Mr. Dingell. 

The eligibility for this year under the omnibus highway bill for 
Alaska would be $37 million. The Arctic W ildlife Range would 
not decrease that entitlement. However, the withdrawal, or the 
establishment of this area, would increase Alaska’s matching fund 
requirement from $5,600,000 to $5,875,000, or a net increase of $275,000, 

The reason for that, as you know, as that in computing the amount 
that the State has to match, the ’ public lands are taken into ac- 
count and the lands that are used to compute the ratio are the va- 
cant and unreserved lands. I think the words in the statute are un- 
appropriated and unreserved lands and nontaxable Indian lands, 
This area would be deducted from the total amount of public domain 
in Alaska. Alaska today has some 92 million acres withdrawn and 
this has led to the objection from Alaska’s Senators—I am not sure 
about the Congressman 

Mr. Drnceit. One Congressman has informed me he has raised no 
official objection. 

Mr. Srevens. The 92.5 million acres approximately reserved today 
are subtracted from Alaska’s total land area of 365 million acres, 
leaving vacant lands of 271 million acres. This is the figure used to 
compute the ratio of the contribution of Alaska under the Federal Aid 
Highway Act. 

I think it is important to note that at the time this Arctic Wild- 
life Range proposal was announced by the Department, we simul- 
taneously announced the first step in the restoration of the Public 
Land Order 82 area, which was some 25 million acres in total. 

Mr. Dineetu. In other words, what is the net gain by these two 
steps to Alaska? 

Mr. Srevens. We have not finished the restoration of the Public 
Land Order 82. We cannot tell the total amount of the net gain to 
Alaska. 

I am sure that the Congressman knows that there is a bill pend- 
ing to restore the Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, which has, I be- 
lieve, the Navy support. 

Mr. Drnceti. How many acres in that ? 

Mr. Srevens. There are 23 million acres in that. The total in this 
northern cap that goes across the top of Alaska, approximately on 
the rim of the Brooks Range, is 48.8 million acres. 

We believe that ultimately most of this area will be restored to the 
public domain. As we appr ‘oach the restoration of that area, we must 
make the proper provision for conservation. This Arctic wildlife 
range was announced at the same time we took the first step to re 
store more than 20 million acres of that 48 million acres to public 


domain. 
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When this Public Land Order 82 land is restored, while the 4 million 
acres for the arctic range will increase Alaska’s matching fund by 
g975,000, the restoration of the 20 million acres will reduce their 
matching funds by over a million dollars. 

What I am saying is that there is a balancing here of restoring land 
to public domain while at the same time we make adequate provision 
for the conservation for the future. 

Mr. Dince.u. In other words, Alaska is flyspecking when they are 
going to get a million dollars in matching funds? 

Mr. Stevens. They will, if we can complete the restoration of this 
area. 

Mr. Dincett. Which you propose to do? 

Mr. Srevens. We hope to be able to do it. I am sure that the 
Congressman remembers the background of the attempt previously 
to restore that area to public domain. It was severely criticized and 
one of the reasons was because of the fact that this area was so im- 
portant in the eyes of so many conservationists in the United States. 

Mr. Drncety. One last question if I may. 

I know that I am talking too long for the committee already, but 
can you tell us just one thing more? 

In the establishment of this area now, and in view of what Congress 
is going to do by statute if we enact this particular bill, it will require 
a legislative enactment by the Congress again? That is, with the ex- 
ception of certain limits which you have put on it and one of which 
is the use for national defense, what kind of national defense use do 
you contemplate in this area, or do you expect the Department to use? 

Will it be as air bases, airfields, or what are they going to do in this 
area ? 

Mr. Lerriter. The northern part of this area, as you all know, is 
included in the so-called DEW line. At the present moment, we have 
no knowledge of any contemplated use other than that of the area. 

Mr. Dinceti. How about Army hunting camps? 

Mr. Lerrier. No, sir; we do not want those. 

Mr. Dincetu. I intend to scrutinize that particular thing. I have 
heard that there has been some use of the Brooks Range by the Air 
Force not just for enlisted men but big brass. 

Mr. Lerrier. I am not sure that they have established any perma- 
nent camps. They may have been in there, landed, and hunted some, 
but I saw no evidence. While I recognize I did not cover all of the 
area, we covered it pretty thoroughly, but I saw no evidence of any 
human habitation other than a few abandoned mines and one or two 
abandoned cabins. 

Mr. Dinerti. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxin. Thank you, Congressman. 

Congressman Miller ? 

Mr. Miter. No questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take a lot of time, but 

Inotice a chart over there. 
__Could you, or some member of your staff, Mr. Leffler, give us some 
idea of what you propose here, using your chart[ Do not go into it 
too extensively, but just identify for us the range and explain what 
the chart means. 
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Mr. Lerrier. With your permission, I will ask Dr. Buckley, who 
has spent a great deal of time in the area and who has been in it eve 
season of the year for a good many years, and who knows the territory 
as well as anyone, to explain it to you. 

Mr. Buckey. This area outlined in red is the boundary, the whole 
area included within the proposed Arctic wildlife range. 

Mr. Gross. That is what we are talking about in this bill? 

Dr. Bucxury. That is what we are talking about in this bill. 

That is the simple significance of it. Some questions have been 
raised why the boundaries are where they are. There is some justi- 
fication for most of this, in that the Canning River makes a boundary 
which is easily distinguished on the ground or from the air at low 
altitude. The same is true of the brushed out line which makes the 
Canadian border. One of our problems always is to find some means 
of picking boundaries which are clearly evident to people so that they 
know when they are in or not in, so we do not have inadvertent in- 
fringement in the area. 

Mr. Gross. Please identify the shaded area and the light area there 
for our information. 

Dr. Buckiey. Yes, sir. 

The whole map here is the State of Alaska. The white area ad- 
jacent is Canada. The only area that we are immediately concerned 
with is that approximately 9 million acre area in the northern corner 
of the State. 

Mr. Lerrier. Congressman, I wonder if you are not interested in 
where the tundra is and where the mountains are ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Dr. Bucktey. I would be very happy to point that out. 

This [indicating] is the Brooks Range to which Secretary Leffler 
referred. This is the crest of it through here | indicating] and north 
of this in the proposed range there is a rather narrow strip of coastal 
flat tundra. That is an extremely wet area and probably nearly half 
water. This [indicating] grades into a plateau area some 20 to 50 
miles wide and then on into a higher and rugged mountainous region. 

All of the vegetation from the crest of the range north is restricted 
to nontree type of growth. In the river valleys there are some large 
cottonwoods, perhaps a foot in diameter, and maybe up to 50 feet tall, 
but nothing considered timber. 

Mr. Gross. No access roads / 

Dr. Buckuey. No access roads. 

Mr. Gross. In Canada or Alaska, is that correct ? 

Dr. Buckiey. I missed the last part of your question. 

Mr. Gross. It is not accessible, either into the area in red or either 
through Canada or via surface transportation / 

Dr. Bucxiry. No, sir; nor by water transportation. It is accessi- 
ble only by air. 

As long as the Congressman raised the point, in 1955 when the 
DEW line was under construction, there was a road built for winter 
travel which was known as the road to the Arctic. This followed a 
highway [indicating] which went up as far as the Yukon River. In 

a period of less than 4 months from January to the middle of April, 
a road was cut all the way through this flat country into the hilly area, 
through parts of this proposed range, and on out to the coast. 
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This road in the wintertime was used for ordinary tractor-trailer 
trucks, 10-ton trucks, the same as we find going down Constitution 
Avenue, and they were hauling and making this distance of 310 miles 
into Fairbanks, doing it in some 20 hours. 

The reason I point this out is that we talk about it being inaccessible 
under present conditions, but if there is urgency a road can be con- 
structed in a very short period of time and be a usable road. The 
initial planning for this, so far as I know, took place in a routing of it 
simply by flying over the area with a small aircraft dropping flags to 
mark the route of it and this was followed by bulldozers and road 
scrapers. The whole route was cleared out and there are on the 
Canadian side some camps and equipment, trailers and things of that 
sort. These trucks were then hauled out and driven along the arctic 
ice to deliver supplies. 

This is the only possible access. 

Mr. Gross. Are there any natives living in that area? 

Dr. Buckiey. No, sir; not within. The nearest community is at 
Barter Island, which lies right in this area here [indicating]. That 
also has an Air Force Establishment. The nearest one to the south of 
it is a small arctic village aud the people from these two areas use part 
of the area at some time of the year in some years for hunting. Those 
from Barter Island occasionally move up into the mountains along the 
Hulahula River in hunting Dall sheep. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I wanted to get at. Is that area necessary 
for the sustenance of life, that contiguous area ? 

Dr. Bucxiey. I would say that insofar as the Eskimo people at 
Barter Island depend on wildlife, they draw it from this area | indi- 
cating |. 

Those who live in arctic villages draw only a very small part from 
that area. 

Mr. Gross. Is is not proposed to cut them off ? 

Mr. Lerrier. No,sir. They will not be cut off. 

Mr. Mitter. How high is Brooks Range? 

Mr. Lerriter. The highest mountain is Mount Michaelson, which is 
8,000 feet, approximately. However, due to the contour of the moun- 
tains, as you go over them, they look much higher than that. You 
would think they were twice that high. 

Mr. Dinceu. They rise almost from sea level ? 

Mr. Lerrirr. That is right; that is what makes them seem so high. 

Dr. Buckiey. Much of the altitude is above treeline and vegetation. 
They are bare, rocky crags. Some of them, such as Mount Michaelson, 
have extensive arctic glaciers which are, in themselves, quite unusual. 
This is also an extremely and unusually deep area, or wide area of 
mountains; most of our mountain ranges are narrower than this one. 
_ Mr. Gross. How much land do we control around there? Where 
is the State of Alaska holdings; where do they begin? Can you 
roughly point that out? 

Dr, Bucxiry. If the Congressman refers to this area [indicating], 
north of the Yukon River, that is set aside for national defense with- 
drawals, the bounds are approximately here [indicating]. 

The whole State of Alaska is covered in this colored part of the 
map. 

Mr. Drncett. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 
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Mr. Dincett. Would you show us what portion of this area is a]- 
ready withdrawn by the Federal Government, the portion that js 
already withdrawn of this area you propose to set up in this project? 

Mr. Lerrirr. May I have this document passed around so that you 
can all see it ? 

Mr. Bucxiey. Roughly, the point from my finger up is the area 
which is already in withdrawal. 

Mr. Dineety. Already withdrawn ? 

Dr. Bucxtey. Yes. 

Mr. Drnceit. How much of the surrounding area is withdrawn by 
the Federal Government, referring to these two orders mentioned? 

Dr. Bucxiey. Public Land Order 82 originally included in the 
northern part of the area essentially everything north of the crest of 
the Brooks Range, which is everything north of this line here [in- 
dicating }. 

Mr. Drvcetz. How much of that land is withdrawn for this Navy 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 

Dr. Bucxiey. The bonds on that are approximately at the Colville 
River. So it is this whole section here. 

Mr. Dincett. How much of this land is not already withdrawn? 

Mr. Mutter. That is north of the Brooks Range? 

Mr. Drneett. North or south. How much of this area is supposed 
to be withdrawn by this bill not already withdrawn ? 

Dr. Buckiry. This area in here of approximately 4 million acres, 
that which runs from the Brooks Range south. 

Mr. Drncett. That is all that is not withdrawn ? 

Dr. Bucktey. That is all that is not withdrawn. 

Mr. I1ncett. How much does the Department of Interior propose 
to withdraw? Can you trace for us on that map ? 

Dr. Bucxtey. They propose to set aside in this particular range 
this entire area of approximately 9 million acres. 

Mr. Dincetit. How much do you propose to return to public 
domain ¢ 

Dr. Bucktey. I would rather refer to Mr. Stevens on this if I may. 

Mr. Drncetu. Mr. Stevens, you tell us. 

Mr. Stevens. We hope that eventually the whole Arctic area will 
be returned to public domain. It will require an act of Congress to 
restore Naval Reserve No. 4. 

Dr, Bucxuey. That is this portion here. 

Mr. Srevens. The petroleum reserve is 23 million acres. It will 
require a further administrative order to restore the remaining 20 
million acres of Public Land Order 82 completely. You see, there 
were 48 million there altogether. We are dealing with 5 million, al- 
ready set aside by Public Land Order 82, which will become part of 
the Arctic Wildlife Range. The remaining 20 million acres of Public 
Land Order 82, plus 23 million acres in Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4, we hope will all be restored to public domain. 

Mr. Dincetx. Thank you gentlemen for yielding. 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Anruso. Isn’t that entire area that we have just been talking 
about which has not been withdrawn important for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to withdraw for national defense ? 
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Mr. Lerrter. At the present moment there is no indication that it 
is necessary for national defense. However, in order to be certain 
that there could be no question in the event that it ever becomes neces- 
cary for national defense it can be taken over. 

Mr. Anruso. I understand. 

Mr. Lerrier. That provision is taken care of, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Anruso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. That means the Secretary of Defense then has an over- 
riding priority ? 

Mr. Stevens. May I take that? 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes. 

Mr. Srevens. Congressman Gross, in the Statehood Act there was 
a section 10 which authorized the President to set aside special na- 
tional defense withdrawals north and west of what we know as the 
section 10 line, which follows the Porcupine River and then the Yu- 
kon down through Alaska. If there is a special defense necessity the 
President has the power to set that area, or any part of it, aside. 

Our bill provides that any action taken in the range must be sub- 
ject to the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense if it would affect 
existing or future defense activities in the area. So the defense in- 
terest is adequately provided for already in the Statehood Act plus 
this language here. The Defense Department concurs in this bill. 

Mr. Anruso. It can be done, in other words, by Executive order 
without the necessity of new law ? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

Mr. Stevens. Under existing law. 

Mr. Anruso. Under existing law. 

Mr. Drncetu. Providing it 1s not in conflict with the bill we have 
here. 

Mr. AnFuso. May I ask what is being done with the land in Canada 
right opposite this land we are talking about ? 

Mr. Lerrter. While it is no secret, may I answer that, Mr, Chair- 
man, off the record, and I will give you my reason. 

Mr. Mitier. Can you answer it in front of the people here? 

Mr. Lerruer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Just off the record ? 

Mr. Lerrier. I am afraid if there should be any publicity in con- 
nection with it, it might affect what we are working on. 

Mr. Mitter. Before you answer it, will the press accept that stipu- 
lation ? 

This is off the record. I trust if any of the press have any reserva- 
tions that they will make it known because your silence is the consent, 
then. : 

Allright. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I also want to say it is nice to have the Secretary here visiting with 
us again. I want to compliment him on the statement, which is just 
another evidence of his knowledge and interest in this subject. 

_ Mr. Leffler, has there been any search for minerals such as uranium 
in this area? 
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Mr. Lerruer. I assumed that there has. There has been a geologi- 
cal survey of this area some years back, as there has over Alaska, But 
whether there has been a recent survey for uranium, I do not know, 

Do you, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Srevens. I know there has been some geological studies but 
I don’t know any interest inuranium. Do you, John? 

Mr. Curtin. No activity. 

Mr. Lerrier. At the present time no activity. 

Mr. Curtin. In the event this would be set aside as a range is it 
then a practice of the Department to have persons up there like 
wardens to take care of it? 

Mr. Lerrurr. Yes, sir, we would have to take care of it and police 
it, of course. 

Mr. Curtin. What would be the approximate value of cost ? 

Mr. Lerrter. Initially, without any access road we could probably 
get by for about $30,000. It might run, if it is much used we might 
have to put a man on, which would cost, somewhere in the nolan 
hood of $50,000. 

Mr. Currin. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Just to get an idea of how large a piece of land that 
is, 9 million doesn’t register too well. How long is that in miles north 
and south, and east and west ? 

Mr. Lerrier. 140 by 120. 

Mr. Horrman. 140 by 120. 

Mr. Lerrier. Let me just check that to be sure I have given you the 
right answer on that; 120 east and west and 140 north and south. 

Mr. Gross. That is air miles, I take it. 

Mr. Horrman. Air miles? 

Mr. Lerrurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horruan. Thank you. 

Mr. Mutter. That is about the size of the State of Maryland, bigger 
than Maryland. 

Mr. Horrman. I was going to compare it, Mr. Chairman, to our 
chairman’s plantation down in Mobile. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, you have been sitting over here. 

The CuHarrMan. I was just wondering what is the cost going to be. 

Mr. Lerrier. There is no cost. It is all Federal property and it 
would mean just setting it aside. There are no inhabitants in there so 
there would be no hardship on any person living in there at the present 
time. 

The CuarrmMan. You have a $35,000 annual maintenance. 

Mr. Lerrter. Initially I would say $30,000 and probably running 
up to $50,000 and of course later, depending upon the use of it, the 
cost might go up in the years to come but initially it would not run 
much over that. We say between $30,000 and $50,000. 

The Cuarrman. How do you get the people in there, fly them 
in? 

Mr. Lerrter. That is the way we have been going there now. In 
the summer we go in in float planes and in the winter with skis. We 
have to go in there to take census and to keep track of the area. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Will there be any charge for hunting and fishing in there ? 
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Mr. Lerrter. It will be done under the Alaskan laws. 

Mr. Gross. Under the Alaskan laws? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. That is comparable to any State. 

Mr. Lerrier. The same as any other State. 

Mr. Miter. The same as any other State. Any Federal land in 
their State, the licenses are from the State. The Federal Govern- 
ment doesn’t levy the license. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Mr. Chairman, there is one more question I would 
like to ask. You said it was inaccessible from water. Is that be- 
cause it is icebound all year or because of lack of harbors? 

Mr. Lerrter. I believe there are no suitable harbors in that area. 
Of course it is icebound a good portion of the year, too. On the north 
side where the polar bears haul out. 

Mr. Horrman. I am happy to recognize the presence of Mr. Rivers 
of Alaska here. In your bailiwick I don’t know whether you like to 
ask any questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Leffler, you spoke of going in there to take a census. Are you 
talking about people or animals? 

Mr. Lerrver. Animals. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you ever taken a census of the animals in that 
area ? 

Mr. Lerrier. We have been primarily, of course, interested in the 
caribou. But we have not overlooked some of the other animals in 
there. 

Mr. Rivers. What has happened? Has one of your agents flown 
over the area and taken a look to see how many caribous there were? 

Mr. Lerrter. That is right. In our census the caribou 

Mr, Rivers. Actually, though, you have never taken what you 
would call a thorough census, have you ? 

Mr. Lerriter. 1 wonder what you mean. I would say we had done 
as thorough a job of taking a census in this area as we could in any 
other area. 

Mr. Rivers. Of caribou ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Of caribou and our people have landed in there, of 
course, and checked on the grizzly bear and the approximate num- 
bers of the others and of course at best that has to be an estimate as 
it does in other parts. 

Mr. Rivers. Actually, what I was getting at, Mr. Leffler, was that 
I don’t think that the Department of the Interior or anybody else has 
very exact knowledge of the extent of the game or the birds or the 
eggs or all the other things that would go into an arctic wildlife area. 
With your asking to set aside 9 million acres approximately, on very 
vague grounds, I was wondering if more exact information might not 
be in order before action is taken on this bill. 

Mr. Lerrter. May I have your permission to ask Dr. Buckley, who 
has made trips into the area and is thoroughly familiar with this par- 
ticular phase that you are asking; if you don’t mind I would like to 
lave him answer your question. 

Mr. Rivers. Glad to hear from Dr. Buckley. 
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Dr. Buckiey. I think I would have to confirm first what Secretayy 
Lefiler has said. We have no exact figures here nor do we have, Mr. 
Rivers, exact figures from any other place on any wild animal popu. 
lation. This is one of the facts of life that we must live with, | 
feel that we have as good information on caribou numbers in this par- 
ticular area as we have in any other part of the Arctic portion of 
Alaska, perhaps better. We have had more ground studies and annual 
flights. In some cases we have followed, for example, in 1953 we fol- 
lowed the herd of caribou which uses this area from the area in which 
they have wintered in the upper Black River, between the Porcupine 
and Yukon, through their travels up through the Old Crow Flats, 
north and west almost as far as the Sagavanirktok River, back across 
here; their travels west along the south slope of the range, back east 
and then the following winter back on into here. We have been 
unable to do this with many other groups of caribou. We had at that 
time a fairly good estimate. We have fair information on the kinds 
of birds which occur within the area. We are less well off on popu- 
lations. On the other hand, the same thing is true throughout all of 
of the Arctic. We know in terms of total numbers this may not be an 
outstanding area. In terms of diversity of animal life it is. It is 
the only place available to us with the exception of parts also west of 
here where we get sizable elements of the Old World birds, which mi- 
grate and nest in the area and move back. What I am trying to say, 
sir, is that though we have an incomplete knowledge of it, our knowl- 
edge of this area is sufficient to be very stimulating as to the possibili- 
ties of the area. It would be an excellent place for additional studies, 

Mr. Rivers. For additional studies. 

Mr. Lerrier. There is no question about that. And whether it is 
designated or not, additional studies undoubtedly will go on in there. 

Mr. Rivers. There is no threat to this caribou or this game at the 
present time, is there? 

Mr. Lerrurer. The largest threat there is is to the destruction of the 
surface and when I say destruction I mean alteration from the situ- 
ation that now pertains. Primarily this will be by travel across it. 
In your travels around Alaska I am sure that you have noticed be- 
tween Umiat and Point Barrow, for example, the large number of 
tractor trails that crisscross the tundra in here. In southern areas, 
for example in this area, when a vehicle passes over a piece of ground 
it is marked transiently. In the Arctic they are lasting, not for a 
few days but for years. We feel with this particular kind of pro- 
tection the reduction of use of the area to the minimum numbers of 
routes to perform any given purpose such as mineral exploration 
and exploitation, that the rest of the surface can be adequately 
protected. 

All kinds of wildlife depend ultimately on the area in which they 
exist. This, then, is the only sizable area in the northern part of 
Alaska which, in turn, contains the only Arctic available to the United 
States, which is relatively undisturbed at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. With no immediate threat of being disturbed, is that 
right? Let us be realistic. You do not expect people and tractors 
to be swarming around there in the next 20 years, do you or 10? 

Mr. Drncexx. Is not that the precise reason you are setting this area 
up to protect it from people and tractors and the reason that you ex- 
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pect these people to be there? Is not that the reason you want to set 
this area up / 

Mr. Lerruer. I believe there will be extensive use of this area. I 
believe that it is highly desirable to establish it at this time rather 
than at some time in the indefinite future in order that it can be done 
without damage to other uses. 

Dr. Buckiey. To answer your question specifically, Mr. Rivers, one 
of the gentlemen from Fairbanks at the present time has a camp at 
Schroeder Lake. There are others that will happen im the same way. 
This is not fair to the people such as that, who hope to make a living 
by taking people in, to let them have a permanent establishment and 
then to later on close this off and say, “No, you cannot do it.” We 
have had to do this in the Quetico- Super ior area in northern Minne- 
sota, and it is in the process of being done even today. It would have 
been better, I think, from the point of view of the country as a whole 
if we had been able to hold this area in the first place, before there 
was this threat to it. These, however, are matters of opinion and I 
recognize they are not matters of fact. 

Mr. Rivers. I recognize the long range viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I did come to be a witness briefly. I thank you for 
the privilege of asking questions. 

Mr. Minter. You were here and I knew that this was of vital im- 
portance to you. It is an area that none of us, as far as I know, 
have ever been in. We are completely ignorant of it. So I 
thought—— 

Mr. Rivers. May I then testify—— 

Mr. Miter. I would like to have you here. 

Mr. Rivers. For a moment. I mean when my turn comes. 

Mr. Mruuer. I will tell you. We would like to finish with this 
and if you want to testify when we have finished the present sched- 
ule of witnesses and I think then would be a better time. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. Thank you. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Zincke. Mr. Lefller, referring to section 3(b) of the bill that 
has to do with the mineral leasing 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zinckre. You would state that leasing would be under appro- 
priate regulations as set up by your Department ? 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. What is the manner in which those regulations are 
set up ¢ 

Mr. Lerrier. In general I would say they would be set up in order 
to prevent any destruction to the surface of the area and to, as far 
as we possibly could, to prevent any disturbance, undue disturbance, 
if I may use that term, to the inhabitants, meaning the wildlife of the 
particular area 

Mr. Zincke. I was referring more to the mechanics of setting up the 
regulations. How is it done? 

Mr. Stevens. May I answer? 

Mr. Lerrier. I will have to ask an attorney here to do that. 

Mr. Srevens. Counsel, they would be the same, I believe, as the 
Glacier Bay National Monument regulations which are published in 
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the Federal Register under the Park Service. The Glacier Bay Na. 
tional Monument is 

Mr. Z1ncxe. You don’t get my point. See if I can ask it this way, 
The ordinary procedure is for the Secretary of the Interior to decide 
on regulations and then all that is necessary is that those regulations 
be published in the Federal Register to become effective, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Zincke. What is the procedure? 

Mr. Stevens. We use the 30-day notice procedure for comments 
and if necessary we have held hearings on the matter to determine 
whether conflicts were so substantial that the proposed regulation 
should be changed. The Department has traditionally followed a 
procedure of soliciting public comment on proposed regulations of 
this type. 

Mr. Zrncke. Having solicited the public comment and having ae- 
cepted it there is no necessary reason why the Secretary need be 
swayed by it, is there? 

Mr. Stevens. No. It is a discretionary matter. That is true. It 
is the Secretary’s decision. I might say we have in many instances 
changed them. 

Mr. Zrncxke. So actually the situation is that any time the Secre- 
tary decides to either promulgate or change any regulations affecting 
mineral leasing or mineral operations in an area of this kind it comes 
down to his sole discretion as to whether they shall be effective or not? 

Mr. Srevens. If I may just comment on that. That is true. It 
is a discretionary matter. But we have regulations, as this commit- 
tee knows, that we have worked out for oil and gas leasing on wildlife 
lands. Those have already been published. ‘They have been agreed 
to by the conservation interest on the one hand and the oil and gas 
interest on the other. Those would be applicable to the area. We 
would not have to publish any further regulations for oil and gas 
leasing. The regulations contemplated by section 3(b) are the regu- 
lations as to the extent of surface use that a mineral patentee could 
have to develop his mining claim. 

Mr. Zincxe. But some future Secretary of the Interior could decide 
that open pit mining was appropriate and if he so decided that would 
become the regulation ? 

Mr. Stevens. This is the situation on all wildlife lands. 

Mr. Dincett. Just a minute, counsel. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Zincke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drncetx. As I recall it, we have an informal agreement or in- 
formal arrangement between this committee and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. The Fish and Wildlife Service shall clear any changes 
made in this kind of regulation with this committee previous to such 
change. Am I to infer that the arrangement with regard to regu- 
lations on this particular tract of land would be any different than 
the arrangements which we have on other fish and wildlife reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. Stevens. No, not at all. I thought the counsel was asking me 
a highly legal question as to extent of discretion and that is the extent 
of his discretion. There is this working relationship. That is the 
way these regulations were worked out for wildlife lands throughout 
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the United States and Alaska. We think it is a very fine working 
relationship. We are very pleased that this has happened. 

Mr. Zincke. Let me put it this way, then, that if section 3(b) were 
eliminated from this bill and it became advisable to permit any leas- 
ing, mineral leasing in the area, it would be necessary to come to Con- 
gress for authority to do so; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir; not legally, under our working relationship. 

Mr. Zincxe. If section 3(b) were eliminated from this bill. 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir; section 3(b) is the primary reason for our 

being here today, counsel. We could establish this range under exist- 
ing law and if section 3(b) were eliminated it would leave the decision 
with the Secretary to either permit mining under a system of laws 
which allows surface title to pass to mining claimants or to entirely 
exclude all forms of mining from this 9 million acre area. That is 
the decision that we did not want tomake. We have made our recom- 
mendation and that is that mining be permitted under regulations 
that will protect the surface. And that is our primary reason for be- 
ing here today. 
“Mr. Dincety. Will you tell me where in section 3(b) appears lan- 
guage that states that the Secretary shall consider in issuing regula- 
tions the preservation of the area? I do not see anything like that in 
section 3(b). 

Mr. Stevens. You will notice that section 3(b) refers to a patent 
issued for such mineral deposits. This is a patent. We are not talk- 
ing about the mineral leasing laws. Those are already covered by the 
regulations that we have all agreed to and that would apply to this 
Arctic wildlife range. However, “a patent issued for such mineral 
deposits shall not convey any interest in the surface of the land con- 
taining such minerals other than the right of occupation and the use 
of so much of the surface of the land as may be required for purposes 
reasonably incident to the mining or removal of such minerals under 
such regulations as may be issued by the Secretary of the Interior.” 
That is, under our existing procedure this is an area that would be set 
aside for the primary purpose of wildlife management. Therefore, 
these regulations would be for the purpose of protecting that primary 
purpose while at the same time permitting mining activity. 

Mr. Dincetu. In other words, that the specific purposes of the regu- 
lations would be to preserve the character of the area, for wildlife and 
also to preserve the wildlife in the area. 

Mr. Stevens. That is our intent. At the same time we recognize 
in a 9-million-acre area there can be mining activity which is com- 
pletely compatible with the surface use for wildlife and with the pres- 
ervation of the area from ecological standpoint. We want to assure 
that there is the possibility of compatable, multiple-purpose use for 
mining purposes. 

Mr. Dineett. You would not. have any objection to an amendment 
spelling this out more specifically, would you, in view of the fact that 
this is the legislative intent that we are establishing at this point? 

Mr. Stevens. Not at all. We could spell out that the regulations 
must be for the purpose of preserving the primary character and 
carrying out the intent of this legislation. It would be nothing at all. 
This is our intent and this was the statement that went along with our 
proposed bill. 
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Mr. Drncett. Thank you, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Zrncxr. Mr. Lefiler, if it were the desire of Congress to keep 
control of the mining policy in this area it would be necessary to 
specifically provide in section 3(b) that no mining mineral deposit 
shall be subjected to disposal under the mineral leasing laws, is that 
your view ? 

Mr. Lerrter. That would close it entirely, as I understand it. 

Mr. Zincke. That is all. 

Mr. Mitier. Any other questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary for your very informative—— 

Mr. Lerrier. Thank you. 

Mr. Dincett. Very briefly, on this question that was raised by the 
census on wild life. You have thoroughly reliable ways of taking 
census on wildlife, have you not? You can, for example, fly over the 
area and get a pretty good idea almost down to the number of indi- 
vidual birds and their sex, as to number of birds in the area, character- 
istics, let us say ducks, like on our Great Lakes. Now, caribou are 
particularly cooperative when you want to count them. There are 
certain times of year you can fly low and you can strike them with a 
wand and count. them off like you dip sheep or hogs, is that. correct? 

Mr. Lerrier. That is correct. 

Mr. Dinceit. There are thoroughly reliable ways of counting 
droppings, tracks. 

Mr. Lerrier. Across the country the States have developed means 
of taking reasonably reliable census of all their wildlife. 

Now, I realize that there can be errors but our men have had a lot 
of experience in going over these areas and counting the number and 
they come very close. 

Mr. Dineeii. Have you made some considerable studies 

Mr. Lerrier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dinceti. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, might I offer one statistic here that 
we have not brought out? That is the area of this proposed: range 
would be 2.4 percent of the State of Alaska and would comprise 9.5 
percent of the reserve lands in Alaska. This is something that I 
think we ought to keep in mind, that Alaska is one-fifth the size of 
the rest of the United States. And while 9 million acreas seems like 
a lot of land, it is only 2.4 percent of Alaska. 

Mr. Minter. Much to the chagrin of Texas. 

Anything else, Mr, Leffler ? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, Wildlife Management Institute. 

We are very happy to welcome you again, sir. It is nice to see you. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. GurermutH. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mixxer. So chipper, and in this hot weather. It is something 
you conservationists have that the rest of us have not. 

Mr. GurermurH. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take much of 
your time. I am C. R. Gutermuth, the vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, which is one of the older private conserva- 
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tion organizations in the country. My statement, which is short, is in 
full support of this measure and rather than read the statement I 
would like to make a few brief comments. 

Mr. Mitter. Do you want to summarize it and then make some 
comments ¢ 

Mr. Gurermurn. I don’t think it is even necessary to do that. I 
would like to add quickly that I have been over this area. I am 
familiar with it. That is, with the general nature of it. I have 
been in parts of it. 

We feel that it is highly essential that this area be set aside at this 
time. 

I would like to wepnere the fact, Mr. Chairman, that this is the 
only part of the Arctic in the United States that can ever be set aside 
and given protection. We contend that it must be done now. 

Now, along with my bill I have submitted an editorial from the 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner under date of March 17, 1958, and I 
would like to read just a few sentences out of the beginning of this 
editorial. It says: 

Today the News-Miner prints in full on page 6 the long article by Phil 
Holdsworth (territorial commissioner of mines, opposing the plan for creation 
of an Arctic Wildlife Range in the northeastern corner of the territory. The 
proposal, made by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, is favored by the 
Department of the Interior. It has been endorsed by, among others, the Fair- 
banks Chamber of Commerce. We have already stated the News-Miner stand in 
this matter. We favor establishment of the wildlife range. We favor it on the 
grounds that some few sections of Alaska should be preserved for posterity just 
as God made them, and this one is an appropriate area, being remote and un- 
promising as far as commercial or industrial development is concerned. 

The editorial goes on in that vein. 

Now, this proposal primarily gives, as has been brought out clearly, 
protection merely to the surface of the area. 

Now, I would like to emphasize, Mr. Rivers, that while the bill 
ealls for an Arctic Wildlife Range, our interest. goes far beyond that 
inthis area. I contend that this is most unique. We talk about the 
threat against it. I would like to talk for that just one second. 
When I was in Fort Yukon last summer, which is not over an hour 
and a half flight in a small plane into this area, there at Fort Yukon 
one of the airlines has already taken a school bus into that little 
village, that does not have roads or streets that are over a total of 
10 blocks long. Now it is flying people into that area, putting them 
on this bus and driving them around those dirt roads. Most of the 
driving, incidentally, is done on the airport, you probably know that, 
and that is how close people are into this area now. 

Now, regular schedules—— 

Mr. Minter. Where is F ort Yukon, the place you are talking about, 
with respect. to the area? Just point. it out on the map generally. 

Mr. Gurermetu. I will have to find it here on the map. Here is 
Fairbanks. Here is Fort Yukon, right where my finger is and here 
is the south edge of the area. Iam just guessing but I am confident 
that the flying distance between here and into this back portion of this 
area in a small plane is not over an hour and a half. 

Now, Al: aska, as everyone knows, is absolutely teeming with sm: all 
planes. That is the way you get around in Alaska. Everybody is 
a pilot. 
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Small planes are going in every direction and in all places, Oy 
the way up there last year I saw a couple of light planes laying on 
their backs in the White Mountain. These boys missed their oneae 
a little bit. R 

Now, there are scheduled flights going into Umiat, which is right 
here. There are regularly scheduled flights going in, taking you and 
me into Point Barrow. 

I am going to say to you that this area is in jeopardy right now, 

Now, I saw light planes in there myself last summer and the more 
that we talk about this area and the more people that we get into 
Alaska, and the more planes we get, the more threat that we are going 
to have on this area. We contend, as I brought out in my statement, 
that if we are ever going to set aside and protect this area it is going 
to have to be done now. TAG 

We have, as Dr. Buckley brought out, we have found ourselves jn 
this very embarrassing position before of where people have gone in 
like they did in the Quetico-Superior area and they set up a business, 
taking people in there, get themselves well established ail then finally 
we wake up and decide we have to preserve that area for the people 
and then we have the thankless job of going in there and trying to get 
those people out of that area. 

Mr. Mitier. Do you think we ought to pass a wilderness bill for 
that area right now and not go through the fights we are going 
through in some of the rest of the country? Is that right? 

Mr. Gurermutu. We think the Secretary of Interior, Mr. Chair- 
man, is absolutely right in doing what he is proposing to do here. 
We don’t feel that this area should be closed to those commercial pos- 
sibilities, Mr. Rivers, that may ultimately come about in mining. We 
feel that this bill gives adequate protection, at least for our visions 
now, to this area. 

Mr. Mitrer. You are familiar with that section 3(b) of the bill that 
we were discussing ? 

Mr. GurermutH. Yes. 

Mr. Miter. Do you think that should be strengthened or do you 
think it is strong enough ? 

Mr. Gutermutu. No, as Mr. Stevens brought out, that is the prime 
purpose of this bill. The Secretary could right now close this area 
entirely under existing laws. 

And the purpose of this bill is as indicated, that he does not want 
to do that. He wants to permit a limited amount of potential devel- 
opment in this area so long as it is not inconsistent with the intent and 
purpose of this. 

So this bill, while I am not an attorney, was drafted carefully, we 
think, to provide that discretion of permitting limited use of this area, 
giving title to subsurface minerals that may be discovered in there and 
still protecting the surface of the area and retaining its ownership in 
the Federal Government. Now, then, if this law does that which 
we think it does, then we think that it does provide adequate protec: 
tion. 

I would be glad to answer any questions about the area. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Gutermuth, they fly in there to hunt and fish, is that it? 

Mr. Gutermutu. That is right. 
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Mr. Gross. They bring this meat out or fish out or what is the story ? 

Mr. GurerMvuTH. It is the typical type of hunter. If he gets a 
trophy animal he brings it out. 

Mr. Mutter. Brings the trophy ? 

Mr. GurermMutH. Brings the trophy part of it out. 

Mr. Mitter., Leaves the meat for the other people? 

Mr. GurermutHu. We have been clamoring that the Alaska Legis- 
lature give us a law that says that the flesh of game should not be 
wasted. They call it the Wanton Wasting Act that they are trying 
to get enacted up there. In other words, there has been quite a prac- 
tice not only here but all over where they go in there and knock down 
a moose and bring out his head and let the carcass lay there. We con- 
tend that the destruction of a thousand pounds of moose meat is not 

ood for anyone. 

Mr. Gross. Trying to stop now what happened in this country? 

Mr, Gurermutu. That is right. 

So, now, this area, as Mr. Rivers brought out, it is not going to 
solve all problems. But this is going to protect a very vital part of 
the necessary habitat for that vast herd of caribou that moves across, 
they use this entire area across here. They winter on the south slope 
of the Brooks Range and that is the primary reason, Mr. Chairman, 
for including in this bill that 4 million acres that lies south of the 
crest of the Brooks Range. We want to protect that winter range 
there of the caribou. 

Now we think this is a good bill all the way through and hope—— 

Mr. Gross. If I may, Mr. Chairman, according to Mr. Leffler’s 
statement, the caribou herd still has to go beyond that area. 

Mr. GurerMutH. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Gross. What kind of cooperation may we expect from Alaska 
in the matter of protecting this herd and its forage and its feeding? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Of course, these caribou range far and wide. I 
don’t know, Dr. Buckley, I would guess their total migration in the 
year would be 1,000 miles across here, would it not ? 

In other words, Mr. Gross, they move for a thousand miles across 
this area and of course they are led by the available food. If one 
area deteriorates more than another or if something happens there, 
then, of course, they change their migration route and it is a circle 
that is followed by these animals each year. 

Mr. Gross. We will have to rely upon the Canadians and upon the 
State of Alaska to cooperate in the matter of preservation of these 
animals, 

Mr. Gurermutnu. That is right. The important part of it is that 
here is a vast segment of area that will be given the best possible 
protection of that habitat for those animals. But as I say, as Mr. 
Leffler brought out, it is only about 120 miles, actually, of the 1,000- 
mile swing that these animals make each year. 

But it is beyond our ability, I presume, Mr. Chairman, to think 
that we can give prime, positive protection to the entire migration 
route of this herd of caribou. 

Mr. Miter. I think that we have the precedent established and 
experience that where we establish a refuge of this nature it gives 
a chance for the seedling crops to maintain themselves and you can 
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maintain it whereas if you open up all areas then they all deteriorate, 
you cannot maintain wildlife. 

Mr. GutermutH. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. This is following the usual good practices that have 
been involved in this field. 

Mr. GutermutH. I would like to make one point abundantly clear, 
This thing is providing security and protection under management, 
We are not closing it to fishing, we are not closing it to mining. We 
are giving the Secret: iry of the Interi lor, in effect, by this bill, the right 
to protect this area, still permit mining, within proper limitations 
and, therefore, we are just all for this thing and we hope that this 
commitee will act favorably upon it. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you realize that as conservationists 
that intelligent management is the way you preserve game ? 

Mr. Gutrermutu. That is right. 

Mr. Mitter. There is a time as good conservationists you want to 
go in and take. the crop of any surplus g game that would ‘hi ave the ef- 
fect of deteriorating the herd. It is common practice so it is a matter 
of good management rather than setting up an area and making it the 
sacred area where no one can get into? 

Mr. Gutrermutn. That is right and Mr. Miller, I would like to say 
one thing about Mr. Lefller’s statement of the cost of $30,000 for man- 
aging this area. I know fundamentally and basically it is absolutely 
correct. But I also know—I have been into this area myself and 
I have gone in there and at time with planes that were going in there 
for other purposes, they didn’t go there to take me there, they were 
going there and I—what do you call it / 

Mr. Miter. Hitchhiked ? 

Mr. GutermutH. Hoboed along. Yes, if you want to pick out of 
that part of the operations of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
charge off that part of a flight that is going to take some of these boys 
into that area m: rybe you can add it up to $30,000 a year. But I just 
want to say, kind ‘of off the record like, that this is not a new $30,000 
a year that we are talking about necessarily. The protection of this 
area is going to come for the large part out of the normal operations 
of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service in the continuing of their work 
in Alaska because they are going into that area. They are going to 
have to go into this area every year and make considerable flights 
into the area, as a part of their surveying of the waterfowl] population 
and keeping themselves informed on the trends of waterfowl] and so 
forth. 

Mr. Mitier. Dr. Gutermuth, I realize we have about a half hour 
before we are going to have to go over to the floor, and these gentle- 
men may have some questions to ask. Do you mind if we can submit 
questions ? 

Mr. Gutermutu. No. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr, Petty. No questions. 

Mr. Curtin. It occurs to me the gentlemen may wish to have that 
statement and editorial made a part of the record. 

Mr. Mitter. I think the editorial, the part that you want, is con- 
tained in the record. 

Mr. Gutermutu. Yes. I would like to have it made a part of my 
statement, if I may. 
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Mr. Mititer. Without objection that will be done. 
(The information follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. The institute is a national membership organization and its 
program has been devoted to the restoration and improved management of 
patural resources in the public interest since 1911. 

The institute supports the objectives of H.R. 7045. The establishment of the 
proposed Arctic Wildlife Range in Alaska is the only sure way that some part of 
that vast wilderness of rugged mountains and Arctic coast can be retained in a 
relatively undisturbed natural condition. The proposed area is believed to be 
large enough to be biologically self-sufficient. It contains ample habitat for 
the wide variety of birds and mammals that inhabit the area and that should 
be perpetuated as a part of our Arctic heritage. Establishment of the range 
would assure for all time that there will be at least one place in Alaska where 
native forms of animal and plant life can be observed, studied, and enjoyed 
recreationally. We know from the brief histories of other States that such 
opportunities have been overlooked many times in the past. 

Rather than take the time of the committee in repeating the many reasons 
why conservationists believe that the Arctic Wildlife Range should be set aside as 
proposed in H.R. 7045, Mr. Chairman, I want to comment on the relatively few 
objections that have been expressed to the establishment of this superb man- 
agement area, which I have visited. It is my belief that this proposed Arctic 
Wildlife Range has far more support in this country and in Alaska than the 
opposition wants you to think. 

I have here an editorial from the Fairbanks News-Miner of Mareh 17, 1958, 
which summarizes the support and opposition for the Arctic Wildlife Range. 
It states, in part, that the proposed range has been endorsed by, among others, 
the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce. 

“We have already stated the News-Miner stand in this matter. We favor 
establishment of the wildlife range. We favor it on the grounds that some few 
sections of Alaska should be preserved for posterity just as God made them, and 
this one is an appropriate area, being remote and unpromising as far as com- 
mercial and industrial development is concerned.” 

Mr. Chairman, I request permission to submit this excellent editorial for the 
hearing record. 

The principal argument that has been voiced recently to enactment of H.R. 
7045 is that 9214 million acres of Alaskan land already have been withdrawn or 
reserved for various purposes by the Federal Government. The opponents now 
are saying that it is unrealistic to expect the State to give up another 9 million 
acres for the wildlife range. This, they are contending, would add approximately 
another 10 percent to the land already withdrawn in Alaska for Federal 
purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to put that arithmetic in better perspective. The huge 
area of Alaska embraces some 375,296,000 acres. By my calculations all existing 
Federal land reservations and withdrawals and the like in Alaska amount to 
only about 24 percent of the land mass. This is considerably less than is con- 
trolled in some of old older, established States. Nevada, for example, has 87 
percent of its area in public ownership, and most other Western States have a 
third or more. 

The 9 million acres that would be withdrawn under H.R. 7045 for the Arctic 
Wildlife Range amounts to less than 2 percent of the Alaskan land mass. While 
it may represent a 10 percent addition to lands already administered by the 
Federal Government in Alaska, it is less than 2 percent of the total area of that 
huge new State, and that is the figure that counts. 

Some objection is being raised to H.R. 7045 because removal of the 9 million 
acre tract from the rolls of unappropriated and unreserved public domain, it is 
said, would cause Alaska to lose some $600,000 annually under the provisions of 
the Federal Highway Act. Under that law the financial aid is allocated on the 
basis of the relationship the unreserved public domain in a State bears to the 
State’s total area. What this actually means is that Alaska some day might 
have to increase its matching funds. In other words, Alaskans might have to 
put a little more of their money in their roads. 

Unless we are badly mistaken, the figure that is being used—$600,000—is in 
error. Not all the 9 million acres in the proposed range are unreserved public 
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domain; about half of the area is included in a previous land order of the 
Department of the Interior. The sum that Alaska might “lose” is nearer 
$300,000, that is, if Alaska ever gets in a financial position to begin to fully 
match the road aid funds for which the new State is eligible. 

You will note that the editorial from the Fairbanks News-Miner reveals that 
5 million acres of the proposed range “were already withdrawn in Public Land 
Order 82 * * *” 

It is well known that Alaska suffers from the lack of transportation facilities, 
If the withdrawal of this 9 million acres for the arctic wildlife range seriously 
deters Alaska’s highway building program, then I believe we should be seeking 
an amendment to the Federal Highway Act to rectify the situation, for the 
benefit of Alaska and all other States. 

I do want to point out, however, that, under the Statehood Act, Alaska is to 
select some 103,350,000 acres of vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved lands 
that presently are in Federal ownership. In theory, then, the amount of Federal 
aid for highways that Alaska will “lose” by the selection of the grant lands will 
be nearly 12 times that which is claimed for the 9 million acres for the proposed 
arctic wildlife range. 

Some persons say there is no need for enactment of H.R. 7045 because the 
proposed wildlife range is remote and inaccessible. There is no danger in “the 
foreseeable future,” they say, that human activities will endanger the natural 
character of the area and its fish and wildlife. I do not believe that we need to 
dwell on this point, Mr. Chairman. The history of wildlife conservation is 
marked by lost opportunities because men lacked sufficient imagination to en- 
vision the rapid expansion of human activities. Alaska is full of light air- 
planes, and these light personal planes are getting into all parts of the country. 
Contract flyers are taking hunters, fishermen, and sightseers all over Alaska, 
including the Arctic. They are hunting polar bears and walrus in the interna- 
tional waters of the far north, and every place is susceptible to human exploita- 
tion. H.R. 7045 is an imaginative proposal, and it is being advanced on the 
sure knowledge that once lost, this opportunity cannot be regained. 

A final point. The institute does not believe that creation of the arctic wild- 
life range would nullify or negate in any way the authority of the new State to 
administer its wildlife resources. Hunting and fishing on Federal wildlife 
areas traditionally is done in accordance with State regulations and with the 
concurrence of State fish and game departments. 

Mr. Chairman, conservationists support the objectives of H.R. 7045 because 
we know that it is good for Alaska and for the Nation as a whole. We com- 
mend this committee for giving the matter such prompt consideration and we 
urge favorable action on the proposal. 


[From the Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner, Mar. 17, 1958] 
THe MIscHIEF Goop MEN Do 


Today the News-Miner prints in full on page 6 the long article by Phil Holds- 
worth, territorial commissioner of mines, opposing the plan for creation of an 
arctic wildlife range in the northeastern corner of the Territory. The proposal, 
made by the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Association, is favored by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Is has been endorsed by, among others, the Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce. 

We have already stated the News-Miner stand in this matter. We favor 
establishment of the wildlife range. We favor it on the grounds that some few 
sections of Alaska should be preserved for posterity just as God made them, and 
this one is an appropriate area, being remote and unpromising as far as commer- 
cial or industrial development is concerned. 

The area involved, while large, is tiny in comparison with the size of Alaska. 
(The News-Miner was the victim of one of its own typographical errors last 
week when in an editor’s note we tried to say the range comprises one-fiftieth of 
Alaska’s total area. The words which came out in the paper were “one- 
fifteenth’). 

Mr. Holdsworth tries to make something of the circumstance that the with- 
drawal requested was described as containing 6,400,000 acres in a Bureau of 
Land Management press release, while actually the proposed range contains & 
claimed 9 million acres. The fact is that nobody has measured it exactly. The 
area proposed for withdrawal at this time in anticipation of legislation was 
asked by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on the basis of a metes and bounds 
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description. The land office estimated it roughly at 100 miles square, which 
would work out at the 6,400,000 acres. Mr. Holdsworth has gone around the 
poundaries with a planimeter and comes up with the answer 9 million which is 
probably fairly accurate. There was never any intention on anyone’s part to 
deceive. 

The mines commissioner states flatly that the area “will not be open to mining, 
contrary to the impression the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce and many in- 
dividuals have received.” In making such a statement we are afraid Mr. 
Holdsworth is questioning the sincerity of Secretary of the Interior Fred A. 
Seaton, who has demonstrated many times over that he is 100 percent sincere 
with Alaskans. 

In his announcement last November that the much larger Public Land Order 
82 area would be opened to oil and gas leasing, Secretary Seaton said that in 
the proposed wildlife range all forms of public land appropriation would be pre- 
cluded “except that mineral leasing and mining operations are proposed after 
next September 1.” 

The mines commissioner says no legislation has been submitted to Congress 
to permit mining. True, but the wildlife range itself will not be established 
except by congressional legislation. All that is asked at this time is withdrawal 
of the area in anticipation of such legislation. 

Would Alaskans be deprived of anything by such a course? No. The greater 
part of the area involved has been withdrawn from entry as part of public land 
order ever since 19483. There has never to our knowledge, and we hazard the 
guess never to Mr. Holdsworth’s either, any move by any miner or prospector 
to stake ground in the area. 

We are satisfied, on the basis of our experience with Secretary Seaton’s ad- 
ministration of Alaska affairs, that legislation will be submitted to allow mining 
to be carried on without unreasonably interfering with the surface in the wild- 
life range. The orderly way to proceed is the one which has been proposed, 
namely withdrawing the area from entry, then seeking appropriate legislation. 

Of the 9 million acres involved (if that is the correct figure), 5 million were 
already withdrawn in Public Land Order 82, so what Mr. Holdsworth and others 
of like mind are doing is jeopardizing 20 million acres being made available 
because they do not like the way 4 million might be managed. 

It is reasonable to expect, on the basis of past performance, that mining under 
reasonable conditions will be permitted in the wildlife range. It is certain, if 
Alaskans will stop rocking the boat, that the 20 million acres adjoining, which 
contain a known gas and oil structure, will be opened to development. Raising 
a furor at this time can result only in holding up final release of the valuable 
Public Land Order 82 area which contains so much promise for real and early 
development essential to the economic future of interior Alaska. 

There is another danger in static such as that which is being sparked by 
the mines commissioner. This is that Alaska might again incur the powerful 
opposition of conservation organizations in the States who maintain that Alas- 
kans have no stability when confronted by small pressure groups. This oppo- 
sition could defeat not only the release of Public Land Order 82 but also larger 
goals like statehood. 

Mr. Holdsworth objects to the permit or leasing system, which he contends 
is unworkable. In the next breath he claims that the arctic area is valuable, 
from a mineral standpoint, because it contains possible petroleum structures. 
He must know, for everyone else does, that oil and gas development on public 
lands is carried on only under a permit or leasing arrangement. He must know 
that a completely workable system of mineral leases has been in effect in the 
States for many years. 

The Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, in a farsighted and unprecedented 
action, has endorsed establishment of the arctic wildlife range. The best inter- 
ests of interior Alaska will be served by standing firm on that endorsement. 


Mr. Dince.u. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. Minter. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Stewart Brandborg, assistant conservation director, National 
Wildlife Federation. 
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May I say before you start in I have a wire here from Jackson, 
Wyo., addressed to the chairman that says: 


Jackson, Wyo., June 30, 1959. 

Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 

Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I have traveled the proposed arctic wildlife range proposed H. R. 
7045 bill. Urge passage of bill to preserve this area for posterity. It parallels the 
preservation of Yellowstone Park in 1800's for our generation. It is the last 
stand of the caribou, grizzly, and other arctic wildlife. The only way it cay 
be preserved is to designate it now. Don’t let it be spoiled and then try to saye 
it. 

D. G. MAcLEop, M.D, 





Mr. Mitter. All right, Mr. 

Mr. Zauniser. Mr. Chairman, excuse me. That is Dr. McLeod of 
Jackson, a very well known figure in that area and an explorer of such 
region as this. He accompanied the expedition that Dr. Otis J, 
Murie and others made there. 

Mr. Miter. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Zauniser. I am Howard Zahniser. I am on the list later. [ 
thought at this point you would like to know that. 

Mr. Mitirer. Thank you very much. 

All right, Mr. Brandborg. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVA- 
TION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Branpsore. Mr. Chairman, I am Stewart Brandborg, assistant 
conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation. 

I will summarize my statement. 

The National Wildlife Federation and its State affiliate in the State 
of Alaska, the Alaskan Sportsmen’s Council, urge the enactment of 
H.R. 7045 to authorize the establishment of the arctic wildlife range. 

This bill anticipates the future requirement of our Nation and the 
new State of Alaska for representative selection of wildlife habitat 
that may be preserved in a natural state within the arctic region. 

It is in places like this one, which we now propose to be included 
within the boundaries of this dedicated area of wilderness, that many 
of the 2 million conservation-minded members of the National Wild- 
life Federation hope to sample a little of primitive America. 

We in this country have grown to love the out-of- doors partly be- 
cause our forebears gained ‘such an intimate understanding of it as 
they pushed our erelitiere westward. Their experience, w hich gave 
them close contact with wilderness and unspoiled nature, is a source 
of much of the vigor, self-reliance, initiative and physical stamina of 
our people and our Nation. When, in our quest for a higher stand- 
ard of living and eagerness to attain an easier way of life, we permit 
all of the wilderness to be destroyed, we rob ourselves of the experi: 
ences and conditioning that have contributed so much to the inner 
strength of our people and the achievements of our Nation. 
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The National Wildlife Federation has found in studying this pro- 

sal that fieldmen and other observers of the Fish and Wildlife 
Barvice and private conservation organization representatives have 
made extensive observations in this proposed wildlife range during 
almost every month of the year; considering the vast size of this area 
and its inaccessibility we feel that it has been studied by a fairly 
substantial number of people and that we have adequate basis for 
coming forth with this proposal at this time. 

The observations that have been made by these qualified observers 
provide the basis for the comment that we wish to make very briefly 
today. 

It has been pointed out that the arctic wildlife range if established 
would represent no more than 21% percent of the total area in the State 
of Alaska. It would represent no more than 914 percent of the re- 
served public lands in Alaska. 

I have a tabulation, Mr. Chairman, summarizing these statistical 
data which I would like to have made a part of the record. 

Mr. Mitter. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The information follows :) 


Alaska : 
ES GI i as Since ts ann mites Saat Chagicaean ae ata acres__ 365, 481, 600 
SOON RRO ON chs on cccartacge es ec ee care do___. 360, 726, 959 
Reserved public lands (25.3 percent of total State area)_do__.. 92, 477, 206 
Nevada: 
RE ONORi is. ahd a ntsudanamdasetasiee lente eed acres... 70, 264, 960 
SIMI CRNUR RI SAR NO a eae et a Bal do__.__ 60, 141, 923 
Reserved public lands (20.4 percent of total State area)_do___. 14, 318, 803 
Se Te os) RS a At EO at | do_.... 2,188,415 
Percent of total’ State: area. Ob. 3.1 
Percent of reserved public lands___..___-__-______ Os 15.3 
Arizona : 
Rs SEMIN aside tina eh es i te aap Rehan ana mike aicaiiagl dicen ale acres... 72, 688, 000 
eo a StS OS A Se ed) ae do... ‘3 30a wae 
Reserved public lands (26.9 percent of total State area)_do___. 19, 571, 325 
Montana : 
NCU a ct pln op ca cg ha a me acres_._. 93, 361, 520 
TOE SOCURIIUCE LER TNON IN cia atiaicahceoec Ng ahd hn ee ac tpt do... 25, 567, 883 
Reserved public lands (20.3 percent of total State area)_do__.__ 18, 932, 038 


Mr. Branppore. This points up the comparatively small area that 
is involved in this proposal when we consider the immensity of the 
new State of Alaska. 

The area to be included within the Arctic Wildlife Range con- 
tains a vast expanse of wild and undeveloped country which supports 
a rich variety of wildlife. Many of these animals cannot. live with- 
out wilderness. The grizzly bear, wolf, Dall sheep, wolverine, caribou, 
and polar bear vanish in the face of civilization and the inroads it 
brings to their natural environments. These animals are wide rang- 
ing. Some, like the caribou, migrate great distances between summer 
and winter ranges. They cannot be saved except within a large 
wilderness area of the kind provided for by this measure. 

Within this area there are countless lakes, ponds, and marshes 
where ducks, geese, and shorebirds nest before returning to wintering 
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areas in the United States. Mountains, towering over 9,000 feet, are 
retreats of the Dall sheep. Dwarfed willow and birch “forests” 
blankets of flowers, and wide expanses of tundra are all a part of this 
spectacular wildlife range. 

This remote country, and the wildlife it supports, are fragile 
things. Without protection, the disrupting influence of man conld 
ruin much of what we value most highly here. The lichens that 
furnish food for the caribou, once destroyed by fire, may take q 
hundred years to come back. The grizzly cannot tolerate man’s roads, 
but under primitive conditions of the back country he can continue 
to challenge the skill of the outdoorsman who seeks to stalk him with 
camera or gun. 

I would like to comment briefly on the observation made by Mr, 
Gutermuth. This area, if it is established as a wildlife range, would 
be open to hunting. It would be open to full use and enjoyment by 
the public. It would also be a source of much valuable research in- 
formation that would give us a guide to the management of many of 
the game species and also a guide to the management of wilderness ag 
we find it in the State of Alaska. 

It is important too, that mineral development activity, as permitted 
in this legislation, be so controlled as to prevent. disturbance of this 
area and the appropriation of title to the surface of the land. Every 
safeguard must be carried out to perserve the primitive and unspoiled 
character of this wildlife range. 

This bill serves to protect land surfaces from the kind of develop- 
ment. that will impair their natural features. This is one of the main 
purposes of the measure and such safeguards must be provided if the 
primitive and unspoiled character of this wildlife range is to be pre- 
served. 

There is some objection to this measure by persons who feel that 
the establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range will add additional 
financial burden upon Alaskans for construction of highways in the 
new State. We suggest the amendment of H.R. 7045 to provide lan- 
guage that would not penalize Alaska for the reservation of lands to 
be included within the Arctic Wildlife Range through the formulas 
for apportionment of Federal highway aid construction funds. Such 
an amendment would establish that the lands included in Arctic Wild- 
life Range would be counted among the unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands within the State of Alaska for purposes of deter- 
mining the Federal contributions to Alaskan highway construction 
programs. 

I would draw your attention to the amendment as I think it has been 
supplied to you. This would be added as section 5. It does essen- 
tially what I have just described here. 

Mr. Miter. We will take the amendment under consideration at 
the proper time. 

For purpose of title 23, United States Code, section 120 (Federal Aid High- 
way Act) the lands included within the Arctic Wildlife Range established pur- 


suant to this act shall in the future be counted among the unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands within the State of Alaska. 


Mr. Branpeore. In the final analysis, the committee must consider 
the importance of wildlife, wilderness, and the out of doors to our peo- 
ple. It must also consider what these things have meant to us in the 
past and what they will continue to mean to us in the future—for 
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recreation, for relief from the pressures of our modern living pace, 
and for scientific study of nature as it can be seen in a setting that is 
free of man’s dominating influence. 

There seems to be little question but that this area would become 
one of the Nation’s finest recreational attractions and a great economic 
asset to Alaska. Many of us are convinced, and I am sure these con- 
yictions are shared by some of the members of the committee, that our 

ple must continue to have the opportunity to visit areas like the 
Arctic Wildlife Range if we are to maintain the human resources 
we need in order to meet the many challenges which we face in the 
world today. 

We hope that the committee will move quickly to report this bill so 
that the irreplaceable assets of this unique area can be designated for 
protection and preservation for the people of Alaska and our Nation. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to appear here. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you very much, Mr. Brandborg, for a very 
interesting statement. May I say that this naturally is of great inter- 
est to us and should be of great interest to Alaska. Fish and wildlife 
as an industry measured in dollars and cents is one of the biggest 
assets in some of our States and rank high in many States with their 
other production. I am certain that this is going to be the case in 
Alaska. Alaska will eventually take in more money, more money 
will be spent by people visiting Alaska, that will bring money to 
Alaska to exploit her wilderness life, her fish and wildlife possibili- 
ties than will be produced in her gold mines. We each year in Cali- 
fornia make more money off of our recreational facilities, as proud 
as they are of wildlife facilities, people through fishing and and hunt- 
ing, than in the wildest year we took out of the gold mines to help 
make the State. I am satisfied when I make that statement that the 
sume eventually will be true for Alaska. In order to reap this har- 
vest it has to be done on a continuing basis and well-managed basis 
or you can dissipate vour resources. 

So that is one of the things, the problem we are struggling with 
now. 

Mr. Branpsorc. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to hear you 
make this observation. I think you are absolutely right. As one 
who has spent most of his professional years working in wild and 
undeveloped areas of Idaho, Montana, and Oregon, as a fieldman for 
wildlife agencies and Federal conservation agencies, I feel very 
strongly that Alaska could easily make some of the mistakes that we 
have already made in our Western States, particularly where we 
have outstanding wildlife and wilderness country that is gradually 
being broken up, gradually being encroached upon by various pro- 
posals that are made by well-meaning people who do not actually 
appreciate the great recreational potential of these undeveloped areas. 

Mr. Minier. Recreational potential of which brings quite a few 
dollars to the State, doesn’t it 4 

Mr. Branpprorc. Right, and we constantly have to face these in- 
roads that are being made. Here is a chance, it seems to me, to set 
Alaska up with a business that will not only give great pleasure to 
the people of Alaska and the Nation as a whole but will help estab- 
lish the economic base for those people in the new State. This is an 
opportunity to be farsighted and to prevent some of the grief and 
errors that we made down here in the other 48 States. 
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Mr. Minter. Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petry. No questions. 

Mr. Miniter. Mr. Dingell? 

Mr. DINGELL. Nothing, Mr. Chairman, except to say that hunting 
and fishing is the second industry of the State of Michigan, right 
after the manuf acture of automobiles. I think that if it could be g 
thing like that in the t ite of Michigan, I cannot imagine the magni. 
tude of the boon of a well-man: awed resource like this could be to a 
State like Alaska. 

Mr. Mitier. I daresay it will be very important up there. 

Mr. Gross ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. In connection with California, who knows, Mr. 
Rivers, it might someday stage the winter Olympic games up jn 
Alaska with a nice assistance of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Miter. I think that would be a pretty fine thing. I am glad 
to know that the gentleman from Iowa feels that way. Perhaps in 
the near future, within the next 10 years, if we can get those games 
back again we will call upon you for assistance. 

Mr. Gross. I assure the chairman you will get my assistance. 

Mr. Miter. I know you will get the full assistance of the commit- 
tee and we will make Mr. Gross our leader of this. 

Mr. Rivers ? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. Miter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Branppore. Mr. Chairman, could I offer one more observation? 

Mr. Mitirr. Yes. 

Mr. Branpeore. Very briefly. 

Mr. Mitier. We will take this. I am referring the amendment to 
counsel for study and report to the committee. 

Mr. Branpprore. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mitrer. I am referring to the amendment suggested by Mr. 
Brandborg. 

Mr. Branpgore. We are sometimes approached by people who accuse 
us of wanting to lock up the resources of our great recreational areas, 
particularly in the West and I think in the case of Alaska, too. I 
would like to make this clear, that people within the National Wild- 
life Federation, and I believe in most of the private conservation or- 
ganizations represented here today, feel very strongly that we can- 
not afford to lock up the resources of Alaska. I think that we must 
put ourselves in the position and the federation has tried to do this, 
of going ahead aggressively to seek the development of the rivers of 
Alaska, to seek the development of the industries of Alaska that will 
sustain those people and permit them to bring about the orderly de- 
velopment of their economy. At the same time, we have tried con- 
sistently to point up the great potential of these recreational assets 
with which Alaska seems to be so richly endowed so that. these will 
not be sacrificed as a part of this process of bringing about this 
development. 

Mr. Mier. It is a well-managed wildlife program contributed to 
wildlife and it is preservation and its continued preservation. — It isif 
you lock it up it is likely to deteriorate. 

Mr. Branpsore. Absolutely. And the latitude provided in this 
bill for that kind of management gives us the greatest. opportunity to 
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jearn how to manage an area that is relatively undeveloped for the 
benefit of wildlife andl for protection of national values that we have 
here. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, do you have any questions ? 

Somebody said the area in ‘red over there on the m: ap, 120 miles in 
one direction and 140 miles in the other direction, is almost as big as 
that fine area that you boast about down in Alabama. 

Mr. Boykin. I tell you, I have been in Alaska hunting a great many 
times. I tell you, it is just wonderful. You just cannot appreciate 
it unless you go there to see it. I was telling—maybe you heard me— 
about seeing the caribou go by, you know. They just keep going. 
The dark came along and they were still going. There are just great 
herds of caribou. WwW e saw all sorts of things. I saw the wolves 
gather, too, white wolves and ack wolves. 1 have in my hunting 
lodge a wolfskin as big as a bear. I saw them catch a caribou, track 
them down and get them. The month we were there one time, Mr. 
Blair, the man right over there, we were up with the committee and 
went across the bay of Alaska. I forget where we were on the island. 
They had $50 million worth of fish caught i inl month. ‘They have the 
most wonderful salmon in the world. I have all the pictures in an 
album of it. 

They have all sorts of gold and everything. The biggest gold 
mines in the world. ‘They have a gold mine 7 miles in one ‘mountain. 
[ went over it. I was crazy about the possibilities over there. The 
timber is something wonderful to you. 

Mr. BRANDBORG. "Y es, it is. 

Mr. Boykin. The timber is great. We ought to do something 
with it. 

Brother Rivers is here. I am going to have a good visit with him. 
I understand he understands it very well. He wouldn’t be sitting 
here if he hadn’t. You are part of this program, are you not, 
Brother Rivers? 

Mr. Rrvers. I have some reservations but not much. 

Mr. Boykin. Good. 

Mr. Rivers. May I say, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Minier. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rivers wants to appear, as I sug- 
gested that he appear, but we will not be able to hear him today. We 
will be very lucky to get through. After this we will give him an 
opportunity to see what has been brought out. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. Or if we are in a hurry about this we might 
do this: We could just have a huddle over there and you could put 
your stafement in the record. 

Mr. Mitier. We will talk about it. 

Mr. Rivers. I would just as soon do that. 

Mr. Mitirr. I will tell you. We have a short time. We will try 
and get. on. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH J. RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of being heard on the 
matter of H.R. 7045, a proposal to withdraw about 9 million acres 
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of land from the Federal public domain in northeastern Alaska for 
an arctic wildlife range. Serious questions are posed by this bill, 

First to come to mind is whether or not there is a need for such 
legislation at this time. The area involved is now and for all time 
heretofore has been an untracked arctic wilderness. The area jg 
accessible only a few months each year. A few people fly there each 
fall for hunting and fishing, but not in sufficient numbers to make 
a scratch upon ‘the landscape. I am aware that as Alaska’s popula- 
tion increases and interest grows on the part of sportsmen from the 
other 48 States, the number “of persons entering the area will i Increase, 
but I believe it is safe to predict that there “will be no ser 10US en- 
croachment of civilization into the area for at least 5 or 10 years, 
Therefore, this legislation would initiate, much sooner than necessary, 
certain factors which, from the standpoint of Alaska, would be 
definitely detrimental during these first few years of complete State 
sovereignty. 

During the immediately forthcoming period of which I speak, the 
Alaska State Department of Fish and Game would adequately dis- 
charge the responsibilities of wildlife management within the area. 
Thus, the passage of this bill now would set up @ Federal program 
at a time when the need for such has not been demonstrated, depriving 
the State of its fish and wildlife jurisdiction within the involved area, 
and putting the Federal Government to unnecessary expense. 

But the worst. punishment that this bill would impose upon the 
State is the ensuing increase of Alaska’s matching requirement under 
the Federal Aid Highway Act because of the resultant decrease in 
the area of unreserved public domain within the State. On the basis 
of a round figure of 9 million acres, it was first thought that this 
proposed withdrawal would cost the State approximately $600,000 
per year in this regard. However, testimony at these hearings has 
shown that about 4 to 41% million acres of the area proposed for the 
Arctic Wildlife Range are already withdrawn as part. of Public 
Land Order 82, which would make the penalty to the State of Alaska 
in the neighbor hood of $27: 5,000 per year during those years when full 
matching is achieved. 

Even this reduced amount is too great a price to impose upon the 
State in the interest of establishment of an imaginary line around 
an Arctic wilderness approximately one-fourth the size of the State 
of Michigan, the need for which at. this time is highly speculative. 
This is especially so during the early years of Alaska’s statehood, 
when the people of the State will be struggling with the cost of many 
functions heretofore carried out by the F ederal Government. ‘There- 
fore, I would say, wait until the need for such action has been demon- 
st ated, and, in the course of events, hold hearings in Alaska so that 
a cross section of the views of Alaskans can be recorded, and more 
complete information about the vast area gathered and evaluated. 

Because the Federal Government has already withdrawn 92% 
million acres from the public domain in Alaska, including 6,911,519 
acres for wildlife preservation, I am generally opposed to further 
Federal withdrawals, except those of moderate size definitely required 
for national defense purposes. 
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In this instance, however, certain valid distinctions can be dis- 
cerned between this withdrawal and others, which speak in its favor— 
when the time comes: 

1. The area involved is in the remote northeastern part of the State, 
within which there is no likelihood of development through settle- 
ment, agriculture, or industry, within the foreseeable future. 

9. The area is within that part of Alaska from which the Presi- 
dent is empowered by law to make special defense withdrawals, and 
is not, therefore, eligible for State land selection without Presidential 
approval. F , aia 

3. The Secretary of the Interior has authority under existing law 
to withdraw this same area for a game refuge, by administrative or- 
der, without action by Congress. This type of withdrawal, how- 
ever, would be very restrictive and lack the flexibility for multiple 
uses which the Secretary of Interior could permit and regulate un- 
der H.R. 7045. 

Perhaps, for the above reasons, the people of Alaska as a whole 
did not show their usual widespread and vigorous opposition to a 
large land withdrawal, until it became apparent that the State would 
be subjected to severe monetary penalization by such withdrawal un- 
der the Federal Aid Highway Act, as I have already noted. 

I fully appreciate the great potential value an area such as this, pre- 
served in its virgin state, can have as an attraction for sportsmen and 
tourists. Many times during the course of these hearings it has been 
said that only in Alaska is there any Arctic area under the American 
flag to be preserved just as God made it, for the use, education, and 
study of future generations, and this is obviously true. It is good 
that man lives not just for today, but rather in recognition of his duty 
to work at making this world a better place in which to live, for those 
who will follow him. This legislation is endorsed by the Alaska 
Sportsmen’s Council and other groups of interested and sincere people, 
both inside and outside of Alaska. In view of the foregoing facts, I 
have decided to withdraw my objection to passage of this bill at this 
time if a proposed amendment now before the committee is written 
into the legislation for the purpose of removing the penalty to the 
State under the Federal Highway Act. The proposed amendment. to 
which I refer is the addition of the tollowinas akouaas as section 5 of 


the bill: 


For purposes of title 23, United States Code, section 120 (Federal Aid Highway 
Act), the lands included within the Arctic Wildlife Range established pursuant 
to this act shall in the future be counted among the unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands within the State of Alaska. 

I wish to emphasize that if this language, or an improved redraft 
thereof which would accomplish the same objective, is written into 
H.R. 7045, my principal objection to the bill would be removed, and in 
recognition of the viewpoint of the many sincere people who advocate 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, I will support the meas- 
ure. Without such amendment, I must oppose immediate establish- 
ment of such a range, and ask that the proposal be deferred for at least 
a few years, pending definite ascertainment of an actual need for same 
in the public interest. Trank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this 
committee, for the opportunity you have afforded me to submit this 
testimony. 
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Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Zahniser. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND EDITOR, THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Mr. Zauniser. Mr. Chairman, my name is Zahniser, Z a-h-n-i-s-e-y. 
First name Howard. I am executive secretary and editor of the 
Wilderness Society with headquarters here in Washington, D.C,, at 
2144 P Street NW. 

Mr. Boykin. Why do you not send us some of those magazines? 

Mr. Zanniser. I will do that. I left them in my chair right here, 

Mr. Boykin. I want them right now. I would like to see the 
Wilderness. That is what is going to make the country grow. 

Mr. Zauniser. I will give you “enough, Mr. C hairman, to read at 
lunch and dinner. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes; I love to read about trees and game. 

Mr. Miuter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Zauniser. The Wilderness Society also has headquarters in 
Moose, Wyo., where our director, the head of our staff, Dr. Olaus J, 
Murie, maintains his office. His secretar y, his wife, Mrs. Mar garet E. 
Murie, and Dr. Murie have both been in this area that we are discuss. 
ing. Mrs. Murie is a native of Alaska, one of the first graduates of 
the College of Alaska. Dr. Murie and Mrs. Murie in 1956 conducted 
an expedition into this area. They were accompanied by the Dr. 
McLeod who sent you the telegram that you read a few moments ago, 
Supreme Court t Justice William O. Douglas was a part of the expedi- 
tion for a part of the time, too. It was partly as a result of that 
expedition that Dr. Murie was able to make recommendations that 
were of assistance to Secretary Leffler, Secretary Seaton, and others 
in the Department of the Interior when they were making recom- 
mendations with regard to this area. 

When I knew that this hear ing was going to be held I talked with 
Dr. Murie by telephone and he said that he would prepare a statement 
and send it to me and I had expected to have it here as our presenta- 
tion for the Wilderness Society at this time. Unfortunately, it had 
not come but I should like to have the privilege of having th: aut put in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Mitter. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE BY DR. OLAUS J. MURIE, DIRECTOR 
OF THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, on behalf of the Wilderness So- 
ciety, as its director, I would like to make a statement in favor of H.R. 7045, to 
establish by congressional action the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Appreciation of Alaska began long ago. Who can say when? We realize, of 
course, that the pioneers who went up there during the gold rush days went to 
find gold, and as always on any frontier there drifted in also greedy individuals 
who were criminal at heart and preyed on others. But through the years were 
many who finally realized that in that far country they found something more 
precious than the gold they were getting out of the ground. This is clearly 
demonstrated in the books and poems written by those inspired by the spirit of 
that north country. 
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Today, more than ever before, when we are filling the continent with the 
necessary impedimenta of our civilization, we realize the importance of un- 
spoiled wilderness places for the people. 

Such areas, of which the Arctic Wildlife Range is a good example, are being 
sought by numerous people already. They find in them a variety of interests. 
Some are especially interested in wildlife, some in the scenery, some in photo- 
graphing and painting, others in scientific work in a place where the original 
situation offers what evolution has produced through the millions of years. 
Some like to go into a place for adventure—to camp on their own, to wander in 
the natural out-of-doors—in short, for adventure of the mind and the body. 

We must realize that in the Arctic our wildlife must have more room, a 
greater living space for the food and the migrations needed by those animals. 
There is in the Arctic Wildlife Range a wandering herd of caribou, that Arctic 
deer which is a precious living resource. In the 48 States, there are only 4 
which have a few grizzly bears left, and we realize now that only in wilderness 
areas can we hope to have such animals as the grizzly. We still have them in 
Alaska, but we must take precautions now to prevent in Alaska a fate that has 
overtaken them in most of the States. We now have grizzly bears in the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, roaming over that beautiful landscape, eating plants as grizzlies 
do, digging roots, eating berries as all Alaskans do, digging out an occasional 
ground squirrel, eating carrion left by wolves. Along the valleys we have the 
moose, even that far north. Among the higher mountains are the white Alaskan 
mountain sheep. On our expedition in this region in 1956 we identified 86 
kinds of birds. And the flowers, I could not begin to list them here. 

But let me say that this is a precious paradise for all those who crave natural 
beauty. We have in our Nation some samples of all kinds of wholesome outdoor 
environment—from the tropics and the desert in the south to the coastal rain 
forests, all the way up to the Arctic in Alaska. We have not done so well 
with some of the other areas, but now in Alaska we have the opportunity to be 
farsighted, and surely a good sample of the unique Arctic environment should 
be cherished. 

In the spring 1957 number of our society’s magazine, the Living Wilderness, 
was published a National Wildlife Week sermon by the Chaplain of the Senate, 
Rev. Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, entitled “The Sanctity of Open Spaces.” 
Here is a very high-minded statement, very applicable to our efforts to save 
a part of Alaska in the Arctic Wildlife Range. There are many Alaskans who 
agree heartily with Dr. Harris: several sportsmen’s organizations there, chap- 
ters of the Izaak Walton League, the garden clubs, and the Fairbanks Chamber 
of Commerce all expressed themselves in favor of the Arctic Wildlife Range. 
The editor of the Fairbanks News-Miner stated in an editorial that gold mining 
is a “one-shot proposition’—something that is over with when the gold has been 
taken out. But recreation is a continuing thing that can last indefinitely, and 
the editor favored the Arctic Wildlife Range. In our travels in Alaska we met 
a great many people—hunting guides, businessmen, people in a variety of occu- 
pations—all in favor of designating the Arctic Wildlife Range. 

Those present Alaskans, who truly love Alaska and want Alaska’s future to 
be both glorious and worthy, and people everywhere who want to preserve these 
precious intangible values, should not be ignored. 

Congress could do nothing more important now for the new State of Alaska 
than to recognize this fact. We sincerely hope that Congress will take final 
action to support the steps already taken by so many Alaskans, conservationists 
throughout the country, and the Secretary of the Interior by passing this bill. 

Mr. Zauniser. Yesterday I talked with Mrs. Murie and learned 
that she is going to be here in Washington en route to North Carolina 
tomorrow. If the committee happens to be in session tomorrow in this 
connection, it would be an excellent thing for Mrs. Murie, a very 
charming person, a very well informed woman, and articulate, to 
have an opportunity to talk to you and perhaps present any slides, 
if you wish them shown, of the area. 

Mr. Boykin. What does the committee think? We have an execu- 
tive session tomorrow and do not know whether we will have time. 

Mr. Gross. Of this particular area we are dealing with here? 
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Mr. Zauniser. Mrs. Murie has been there along with it. If yoy 
cannot hear her, she told me over the phone yesterday that she would 
prepare a statement with regard to it. 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


STATEMENT ON THE ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE BY MARGARET E. Murie 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I wish to present a plea for fayor. 
able action by your c«o:nmittee on 8. 1899, a bill to establish the Arctic Wildlife 
Range in Alaska. 

I consider myself an Alaskan. I grew up in Alaska, first in Juneau as a very 
small child, later in Fairbanks, where my family lived until after I was married. 
Since then, accompanying my husband, Dr. Olaus J. Murie, I have spent time 
in other parts of Alaska, including St. Lawrence Island in Bering Sea. I haye 
gone along on expeditions to three different portions of the Brooks Range in 
Arctic Alaska; the Koyukuk region in fall and winter; the Old Crow River 
country in summer, and finally, in 1956, on the expedition sponsored by the New 
York Zoological Society, the University of Alaska and the Wilderness Society, 
the area since designated by the Secretary of the Interior as the Arctic Wildlife 
Range. 

It is difficult for me to testify on this subject because, if I speak from my 
heart and as a woman, I am speaking not of the economic, material future of 
Alaska, and of the future citizens of all the United States, but of their spiritual, 
mental, and physical welfare, and we really need a different set of words to 
speak of those things. 

If we do not succeed, in the present trend of American civilization and edn- 
eation, in turning the children of the near future into robots and automatons 
and weaklings, there are going to be increasing numbers of young people, and 
older ones, who will need and crave and benefit from the experience of travel in 
far places, untouched places, under their own power. For those who are willing 
to exert themselves for this experience, there is a great gift to be won in places 
like the Arctic Wildlife Range, a gift to be had nowadays in very few remaining 
parts of our plundered planet—the gift of the personal satisfaction, the personal 
well-being purchased by striving—by lifting and setting down your legs, over and 
over, through the muskeg, up the slopes, gaining the summit—man using himself. 

Going back to Alaska after several years’ absence, it was a happy revelation 
to me to speak to people of every walk of life and a great variety of occupations 
and have them tell me that they felt that the untouched parts of their enormous 
country were already in danger; that some sections needed protection already. 
A clerk in grocery store said to me: “They’re taking it away from us fast; 
somebody better do something pretty soon about saving some.” 

I know there is the argument that this place is so remote it will not be visited 
much or “used up” even if not protected. In 1920 none of us living in Fair- 
banks would have believed that by 1950 tourists would be visiting Point Barrow 
and Kotzebue every day if they wished to. How can we look into the future; 
how can we lay down laws as to what people of the future will want or should 
have? Do we not have some obligation to save some untouched areas, while we 
still have them (and barely have them)—so that those of the future may have 
the choice—to keep or to use up? Is the great State of Alaska, is the great 
United States, so niggardly, so poor, so in need of every last scrap of natural 
resources for material uses that we cannot save this 115 percent of Alaska’s land 
as God made it? If we are that poor, that desperate, why don’t we all just quit 
and go home and wait for the end? I love Alaska; I feel deeply about this; I 
am also sure I speak for many Alaskans—Alaskans who perhaps do not know 
how to be vocal, who do not belong to any organized group, but who deserve to be 
heard just the same. 

To be “practical” for a moment: Considering that under the provisions of this 
bill no legitimate activities are jeopardized, such as hunting, trapping, fishing, 
mining; considering that in the 50 or more years the area has been open to 
prospecting no appreciable mineral deposits have been discovered, and that even 
so mining is not forbidden—considering all this, I cannot see why provisions to 
protect this beautiful natural region from reckless exploitation, to keep it in as 
natural condition as possible, should rouse any opposition at all. 

This hearing is being held very close to the 4th of July. This makes one re- 
eall Fourth of July speeches, about the ideals of America, the freedom of the 
American citizen, the love of our beautiful country. Action by Congress to pro- 
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tect a unique Arctic form of environment not to be found elsewhere, but belong- 
ing to our “American heritage’ would be a superbly fitting Independence Day 
observance. 

I am reminded of a statement of a past director of the National Park Service, 
Newton B. Drury, with regard to preservation of outstanding samples of our 
American environment. He said, in effect: “Surely we, this Nation, are not 
so rich we do not need them; not so poor that we cannot afford them.” 

I feel so sure that if we are big enough to save this bit of loveliness on our 
earth, the future citizens of Alaska and of all the world will be deeply grateful. 
This is a time for a long look ahead. 

Mr. Miter. It will be very helpful. 

Mr. ZAHNISER. She will be leaving Friday afternoon but I under- 
stand the committee would not be in action on F riday. 

Mr. Miter. We have a very heavy schedule and I do not know if 
we can put her in now but we ‘would be very happy to have her state- 
ment. 

Mr. Boykin. I will tell you something we might do, gentlemen. 
We can show the slides. We might get a room over there in the Capi- 
tol. Every time we start doing things the bell is ringing and we have 
to go. They are going to do it ina minute. We might arrange to 
have a place over there to show a group of the slides. “We might use 
the Speaker’s office, John McCormack’s office, or the Ways and Means 
Committee room, Wilbur Mills’ room. 

Mr. MiLuer. Suggest that to the chairman. 

Mr. Borxry. All r ight. 

Mr. Minter. We will get. in touch with you then, Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Mitter. When she is here and make the arrangement. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I am in a peculiar situation here. Here is the chair- 
man. I tried to turn the seat over to him. 

Mr. Boyxrn. He does such a good job. He has done this all his life. 
I was called out. Mr. Dingell has done as much work on this as any- 
body. So has Brother Miller. Mr. Gross is the best man we have on 
the committee to ask questions. He really has been. 

Mr. Zauniser. Of course you can tell from what I said so far that 
the Wilderness Society is in complete support of this bill as proposed 
by the Secretary of the Interior and those statements would indicate 
that. We have been deeply interested in this for a long time. It rep- 
resents an oppor tunity that has escaped us down here to see preserved 
a truly extensive area of wild country. An area that is not proposed 
to be managed in this instance with all the restrictions that we would 
place on wilderness areas in this country but nevertheless an area of 
extensiveness that we don’t have here. And m: agnitude and extension 
are essences of wilderness. So we are very much in favor of this. 
The living wilderness, Mr. Boykin, the files that you have, I have here 
a list of selections of material that would document this case very 
effectively here. 

For example, in the winter of 1953 and 1954 Lowell Sumner and 
George L. Collins wrote an article entitled “Arctic Wilderness” which 
is @ description of the history of the exploration of this very country 
that we are talking about without reference to any specific land man- 
agement proposals at that time. It shows, for example, the area ex- 
tending over into Canada as was discussed. 
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Mr. Mitter. Would it be possible to get sufficient. copies of that re- 
print for the members of the committee? That is rather extensive to 
put into the report and we would have to have the maps that we 
could not put in. Iam certain the members of the committee would 
be very much interested in that article if you could supply enough for 
them. 

Mr. ZAuniser. There is one map there that is in black and white 
hearings. 

Mr. Minter. We cannot put in the hearings without special permis- 
sion of the House. 

Mr. Zauniser. After Dr. Murie returned from the 1956 arctic 
wilderness expedition we had a two-page news item that we carried in 
the Living Wilderness and Lois Crisler, who with her husband, Herb 
Crisler, lived in this area while Herb C risler took some of the pictures 
that delighted us in Walt Disney’s film, “White Wilderness,” wrote 
a book about the are: 1, a book entitled “Arctic Wild” which is ¢ urrent 
and being widely read. Mrs. Crisler wrote a short article for us about 
this area that appeared in our spring 1957 issue and was entitled 
“Where Wilderness Is Complete.” That book that I referred to was 
later reviewed in a review article by George Marshall in our winter 
1959 magazine. 

Mrs. Murie wrote of her experiences in a short article in our 
summer-fall magazine, an article entitled “A Live River in the 
Arctic.” 

Here is a list of them. Because of shortness of time I won’t make a 
further list. 

Mr. Miuter. We will make that list part of your remarks. 

(The information follows :) 


SOME ARTICLES AND ITEMS ON THE ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGEIN THE LIVING 
WILDERNESS 


1. “Arctic Wilderness,’ by Lowell Sumner and George L. Collins. Winter 
1953-54, pages 4-15. 

2. “Resources and Prospects in Alaska,” by Robert F. Griggs, reviewing 
“Wildlife in Alaska: An Ecological Reconnaissance.” Autumn 1954, pages 16-19. 

3. “Alaska with O. J. Murie,’ a news item on the 1956 Arctic wilderness ex- 
pedition. Winter 1956—57, pages 28-30. 

“Where Wilderness Is Complete,” by Lois Crisler. Spring 1957, pages 1-4. 
“A Live River in the Arctic,” by Margaret E. Murie. Summer-fall 1957, 
pages 7-13. 

6. “Arctic Wildlife Range” and “Future of Brooks Range Wildlife,” two news 
items. Autumn 1957, pages 30-31. 

7. “Nature, Life, and Freedom,’ by George Marshall including a review of 
“Arctice Wild,” by Lois Crisler. Winter 1959, pages 18-21. 

“Arctic Wildlife Range Bill,” a news item. Spring 1959, page 29. 

Mr. ZAuniser. I would like to submit these tearsheets of the maga- 
zine, some of which are in scarce supply now because of having been 
published earlier. And the list includes some of the recent news items 
right up to the latest announcement of the Secretary Seaton proposal 
of this bill, a one-page article that has a small map. 

Mr. Mixer. You file those with the committee ? 

Mr. Zanniser. I will be glad to file those in the committee, having 
read a good many transcripts of hearings and know how material 
of this sort is helpful, I would recommend to the committee that these 
articles be printed in the hearings as a part of the record but I know 
the committee would want to judge that. Many hearings result in 
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the printing of more documentary material than I have submitted 
here. ; 

Mr. Mitier. We will take that recommendation under considera- 
tion. We have some restrictions, as you know, on printing. 

Mr. ZAHNISER. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you. 

Mr, ZanNiser. Yes; I hope you are here and see Mrs. Murie. 

Mr. Mitter. I hope we can, too. 

Mr. Boykin. Inform me. We will see what we can do. I think 
we can. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Spencer Smith, secretary, Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources. 


STATEMENT OF SPENCER SMITH, SECRETARY, CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Smirn. I am Spencer M. Smith, secretary of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, a rather active and interested conserva- 
tion group with headquarters here in Washington, D.C. 

We shan’t burden the committee with a restatement of what has 
been taking place already. It seems to me that the case for the bill 
has been rather adequately documented. 

We would simply like to summarize our comments without restating 
that documentation that you have already heard. 

First, that the acreage for this purpose outlined in the bill certainly 
does not seem to be excessive. 

Secondly, that any sacrifices that might be incurred by Alaska 
due to highway moneys that are involved with the public lands, we 
do not feel to be significant in the amount nor do we feel them to be 
insurmountable if amendments might be achieved, either the one that 
the Chair now has under recommendation for committee action or 
perhaps an amendment to the Highway Act itself. 

We should call out, too, that there are approximately 103,350,000 
acres in Alaska that Alaska will choose from unreserved lands. Now, 
every time Alaska makes a choice from unreserved lands and brings 
them into the State of Alaska, their amount, of course, that they 
are able to achieve from highway participation from the Federal 
Government will go down. So they will have to balance from time to 
time their own economic necessity as to how much and where they 
want to withdraw them. 

We do not feel this to be burdensome in terms of the measure be- 
fore you. 

The third and perhaps most important point, I think, that has been 
brought before the committee in this testimony previous has been the 
need for the reservation which is now. We think first of all it quali- 
fies as to uniqueness and I am something of a maverick. I am an 
economist and not a wildlife ecologist. I am somewhat Johnny come 
lately in this. My present occupation is that of an economist at the 
University of Maryland. This is a labor of love. I was interested 
in the chairman’s remarks because this was what interested me origi- 
nally in the field of conservation. He will perhaps recall that the 
Joint Committee on Economic Report in 1953 after long hearings 
indicated that perhaps one of the reasons for quick recovery from 
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that recession of 1953 was due to recreational expenditures, that 
summer. Like economists we come to these conclusions about 5 years 
late but I think that nevertheless this is reasonably important for all 
of our considerations. We think the timing is extremely important, 
I don’t know whether this committee is completely clear as to the 
problem of the Quitico-Superior area. It is precisely as has been 
heretofore described. A question of trying to round up commingled 
lands in the restoration and the preservation of that area and the 
problems that this involves. One is the item of cost. Now, we get 
caught in budgetary squeeze at the moment, costs are postponed, 
Items even though we have authorized are postponed as far as money 
is concerned and each year, of course, that they are postponed the cost 
goes up, the cost becomes more excessive and extremely burdensome, 

I think that conservations are in their annual state of frustration 
regarding funds for conservation and I am sure we share this with 
many other groups; but the problems that are attendant to trying to 
achieve this unification of an area once you have allowed certain kinds 
of activities to take place. Another thing, I do not feel that we 
should be discriminatory against the State of Alaska, but by the same 
token I hope that we need not repeat all the mistakes that we have 
made in the past when we have ushered other States into the Union. 
It is hoped that we will learn from some of our errors and some of our 
mistakes. Certainly some of them have been openly manifest from 
time to time and one thing that cries out is that we do properly reserve 
these areas after the appropriate and proper time. Because once this 
happens the achievement to get money is of tremendous importance 
and the administrative cost is also excessive. 

As I say, conservationists are frustrated and all due respect and 
deference to the Congress and I am sure this represents perhaps an 
individual frustration. It seems like take the Democrats want to 
spend money on things that we don’t think perhaps are so important 
and the Republicans don’t want to spend it on anything. And at this 
particular 

Mr. Boykin. Where is Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Smiru. At this particular time conservationists perhaps are 
not in the most objective state that they might be and they usually are 
in this state in July. 

As to the fourth item that we have in mind, we watched and listened 
quite carefully to counsel’s inquiry regarding section 3(b). We are 
reasonably content with section 3(b) as it is but I am also aware of 
the fact that counsel pointed out I thought quite carefully under 
questioning that these were discretionary things and I personally am 
aware that we may be in very good stead with the present adminis- 
tration Secretary and I presume the counsel was pointing out that 
perhaps sometime in the future other Secretaries may not be quite 
as susceptible to these kinds of regulatory procedures and these kinds 
of procedures. 

So if the committee in its wisdom decides to spell this out I think 
this would be all right with us. 

These are essentially the summaries of what has gone before and 
why we do approve the bill, Mr. Chairman, and this concludes our 
testimony. 
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Mr. Miter. Thank you, Mr. Smith. I think you made a very 
comprehensive and serious observation. You made a very fine con- 
tribution to the information that we seek. 

Have you any questions ? 

Mr. Drncetu. No questions. 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Mitter. Mr. Penfold of the Izaak Walton League. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, IZAAK 
WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Penrotp. Mr. Chairman, I am J. W. Penfold, conservation 
director of the Izaak Walton League. I was in the process of prepar- 
ing a statement as a result of this hearing before the Senate committee 
yesterday I am revising it because they asked for a bibliography of 
materials on this area which they would like to refer to and I thought 

rhaps this committee also might like to have such a bibliography 
of books, articles, and so fourth relating to this area. 

Mr. Mitter. We will be very happy when your article is com- 
plete if you submit it for the record. 

Mr. Penroup. My statement when it is submitted will be brief and 
will be solidly in support of this legislation. This is an opportunity 
for Alaska which we missed out on in the 48 States. I am sure that 
this committee is quite familiar with the program, both on the Fed- 
eral level and in all of the States of trying to purchase back lands 
which should have been kept in the public domain for fish and wild- 
life purposes. 

I would like the opportunity to present as part of my statement or 
as addition to it just some figures on this very matter because to us it 
seems extremely important. 

Mr. Smith brought out the question of the Quitico-Superior. The 
Izaak Walton League has been very much in the middle of that. As 
a matter of fact, in our endowment fund we have a special fund, a 
revolving fund which is available to purchase holdings of that fabu- 
lous canoe country when they may become available. Later, the 
Forest Service, when they get funds from the Congress for purchase, 
buy them back from us. We buy them as developed properties in 
most instances, the Forest Service buys them back as raw lands so it 
isa losing proposition and our fund is going down just about like this. 

Another point I would like to emphasize is in our opinion and from 
our own experience the tremendous economic value which fish, wild- 
life, and related recreations will have for Alaska. Our membership 
is made up of—the Izaak Walton League is made up of all types of 
people. Dr. Murie, who has been mentioned, is one; Dr. MacLeod, a 
professional man who is interested in these areas. But our organiza- 
tion is full of other people, too. They work for the post offices 
throughout the country, they are carpenters and plumbers and all kinds 
of people, professional and otherwise. It is absolutely amazing to me 
the numbers that I hear of who would like to go to Alaska for hunting 
and fishing and the recreation opportunities that are there. That isa 
trend which will continue. 

Mr. Dinceii. And accelerate. 

Mr. Penrotp. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Dincey. Accelerate. 
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Mr. Penroip. Oh, without question, sir. Without question, Mr, 
Dingell. As long as our economy continues to improve, as we hope 
it does. 

In conclusion I might say that the Izaak Walton League of course 
is Just as much interested in the full economic development of Alaska 
as it is of any of our other States. We hope, though, that we don’t 
make the mistakes of carelessness and oversight w ith this tremendous 
outdoor recreation opportunity which they “have and which we did 
have and which we are now trying to salvage and buy back not only 
for our use but more partic ularly for the coming generations. 

That is all I have to say, sir. 

Mr. Miutuer. I think it is a great recreational area in the Midwest 
coming from the Pacific slope, anything east of Reno to me is East, 
or Midwest, but there is the Jackson Hole country, isn’t there? that 
had to go in and claim as source. 

Mr. Penrotp. I am a Coloradan, Mr. Miller. I am quite familiar 
with the West. We don’t consider Denver East. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate that. I was being parochial, as you 
understand, because as a boy if you went as far as Reno and somebody 
asked you where had you been you said, “I have been East.” We no 
longer do. California is now in the category of that. Eastern State 
when you consider the Aleutians out there, far in to them, very much 
ast. But that was a case of trying to preserve a place like Jackson 
Hole. 

Mr. Penroutp. The Izaak Walton League was very much in the 
middle of trying to preserve Jackson Hole back in the early 1920's, 
1922 and 1923. 

Mr. Dincexu. If it had not been for Rockefeller or other people 
like that, probably would not have saved it. 

Mr. Penrovp. | think that is correct, Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Mitier. We saved it and it is paying off now or will pay off. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Penfold. 

The House is now in session and we have reached the place where 
we can adjourn. So the committee will stand adjourned until the 
eall of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., Wednesday, July 1, 1959, the commit- 
tee adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. ) 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 

THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK BOYKIN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Boykin: The Izaak Walton League of America for a long time has 
been interested in seeing some of the northern area of Alaska placed under 
a management plan which will preserve a significant sample of its unique flora 
and fauna. The league was highly pleased, consequently, when Secretary Seaton 
announced, something over a year ago, his intention to take steps in that di- 
rection. His action has been commended by resolution of the league’s annual 
convention in May 1958. 

The league likewise wishes to commend the chairman of this committee for 
introducing the legislation to implement the program which is now before the 
committee. 

Alaska is now a full-fledged State. We anticipate that its development will 
be as dynamic as has been that of the 48 other continental States. We antici- 
pate, as well, that Alaska, learning from our past experience, will avoid most 
of the oversights which in retrospect have characterized much of our develop- 
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ment. We need only mention such wildlife species as the eastern elk, the Great 
Plains bison, the passenger pigeon, to illustrate resources which could have been 
preserved for today and for generations to come had we been foresighted rather 
than oversighted. 

It was not until well into the 20th century that the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments recognized that key areas essential to the perpetuation of wildlife 
species had been permitted to pass out of public ownership. Thereupon pro- 
grams were inaugurated to try to acquire such key areas through the Federal 
refuge system and by cooperative Federal-State activities. It has been a slow, 
difficult, and costly program. For example: 


Federal waterfowl refuge acquisition, 1955-59 


| 


Year | Acreage | Totalcost | Average cost | Spread of cost 

acquired | per acre per acre 

| | 

eo pt Soriazs J sat 25, 455 | $645, 083 | $25. 34 $2. 42-$273. 41 
I aI Mains ie bic lails SR deicieni Aaieeobaisintsade 10, 587 | 438, 550 | 41.42 5. 00— 100. 00 
Bec wncsed  aeedawan —_ <2 6, 560 | 451, 726 | 68. 60 12. 00- 137.82 
ee) oh ee SS 2 OS. 2 10, 429 | 621, 429 59. 59 5. 00- 250. 00 
| 66. 88 15. 19- 316. 54 


lites SRS okt sk ud ae gt 20, 601 | 1, 377, 842 


Pittman-Robertson aid to wildlife restoration—Federal-State cooperative ac- 
quisition 1939-59 (total, 2,165,695 acres) : 


Average cost per acre: Average cost per acre—Continued 
RT Cie ne are $5. 16 I i ie nip re ce 
oe ie nonce s <* =, to 42 BP oa ane a 27. 12 
NIE hs lous SB oe em cel 1958 sx nd 3 oa 


Dingell-Johnson aid to fisheries restoration—Federal-State cooperative ac- 
quisition, 1952-58 (total, land and water, 19,860 acres) : 


Average cost per acre: Average cost per acre—Continued 
1952_ was sian ae 1966 ik sasiens nln. 
1953. ~seckl. aosulueZ. 1iORase | ee emo ree eC 
Rete otk bis aad} ORIG 1OOGsct05> Si. cee aen 157. 10 
SOR ideal. okies editew nk 134. 63 


The overwhelming support of sportsmen countrywide for the increase of the 
duck stamp from $2 to $3 provided that substantially all revenue would be used 
for the acquisition of waterfowl lands and waters; the overwhelming support of 
sportsmen, State by State, for Pittman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson acquisi- 
tion of wildlife and fisheries lands and waters attest to the fact that these key 
areas must be secured in public ownership and managed for their fish and wild- 
life reserve values as the dominant consideration. 

Alaska has the opportunity to start out with the magnificent Arctic Wildlife 
Range already in such status and thereby avoid the frustrating effort a half 
century hence of trying to salvage minor remnants as we are doing in the other 
48 States today. 

H.R. 7045 would authorize establishment of an Arctic Wildlife Range and 
assure that this interesting and unique ecological complex of plants and animals 
can survive long into the future. The prospects of our Canadian neighbors 
designating an adjoining wildlife preserve on their side of the line appears 
promising, thus opening another splendid example of international cooperation 
for protection of the natural world. 

H.R. 7045, of course, protects fully the demands on the area which the na- 
tional defense may require. It provides for the orderly location and recovery of 
minerals to be found there. It provides for the proper harvest of game and fish 
species. It specifies limits of the area within which the Secretary may designate 
the specific wildlife range. It specifies that he shall administer the area in the 
manner he finds to be in the public interest. 

This is flexible legislation, Mr. Chairman, which recognizes the unique wildlife 
values of the area, and assures that they shall not be lost to future generations 
of Alaskans, and all other Americans, through carelessness, oversight, or un- 
thinking exploitation, while placing no real obstacles in the way of Alaska’s 
hecessary and desired development. 

For the committee’s information we are attaching a partial bibliography of 
materials available to the league in studying the Arctic Wildlife Range proposal. 
We have supplemented this by discussions with, and viewing movies and slides 
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of, competent persons who have studied the area first hand, including Dr, Olaus 
Murie, Dr. Starkey Leopold, Lowell Sumner and many others. 

We believe H.R. 7045 to be sound legislation and are happy to support its en- 
actment. We appreciate this opportunity to apepar before your committee ang 
present our views. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director. 


RESOLUTION No. 15 


ARCTIC NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has started the administrative process to 
set aside 9 million acres in northeastern Alaska as the Arctic National Wildlife 
Range; and 

Whereas this great area is necessary to the preservation of some of the finest 
wildlife species on the North American Continent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., in its 36th annual 
convention assembled at Colorado Springs, Colo., this 16th day of May 1958, 
That the Secretary of the Interior be commended for this action and urged to 
speed action giving this great wildlife range permanent status. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS, REPORTS, AND MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING 
INFORMATION ON THE AREA CONTAINED IN THE PROPOSED ARCTIC GAME RANGE, 
S. 1899 

PUBLICATIONS 


Anderson, J. P. 1941-50. “Flora of Alaska and Adjacent Part of Canada.” 

Bailey, A. M. 1948. “Birds of Arctic Alaska.” Colorado Museum of Natural 
History. Popular Series No. 8. 317 pp. 

Bee, J. W. and E. R. Hall. 1956. “Mammals of Northern Alaska.” University 
of Kansas Museum of Natural History Miscellaneous Publication 8: 1-309. 
Buckley, J. L. 1957. “Wildlife in Arctic and Subarctic Alaska,” Oregon 

State College Biology Colloquium, 18: 89-99. 

Buckley, J. L. and W. L. Libby. “Research and Reports on Aerial Interpreta- 
tion of Terrestrial Bioenvironments and Faunal Populations. Arctic Aero- 
medical Laboratory. Technical Report 57-32. 105 pp. 

Collins, G. L. and Lowell Sumner. 1953. “Northeast Arctic—The Last Great 
Frontier.” Sierra Club Bulletin, December. 

Gabrielson, I. N. and F. C. Lincoln. 1959. “Birds of Alaska.” Stackpole Co., 
Harrisburg. 922 pp. 

Hulter, E. 1941-50. “Flora of Alaska and Yukon.” Hakan Ohlssons Boktryc- 
keri, Lund. 10 vols. 1,902 pp. 

Leffingwell, E. Dek. 1919. “The Canning River Region of Northern Alaska.” 
USGS Prof. Paper 109. 251 pp. 

Leopold, A. S. and F. F. Darling. 1953. “Wildlife in Alaska.” Ronald Press, 
New York. 129 pp. 

Murie, O. J. 1935. “Alaska-Yukon Caribou.” North American Fauna, 54. % 


pp. 

Rausch, R. A. 1951. “Notes on the Nunamiut Eskimos and Mammals of the 
Anaktuvuk Pass Region,” Brooks Range, Alaska. Arctic, 4(3). 147-195. 
1953. “On the Status of Some Arctic Mammals.” Arctic, 6(2) : 91-148. 
Scott, R. F., E. F. Chatelain and W. A. Elkins. 1950. “The Status of the Dall 

Sheep and Caribou in Alaska.” Trans. N. Am. Wild. Con. 15: 612-626. 
Williams, M. Y. 1925. “Notes on Life Along the Yukon-Alaska Boundary.” 
Canadian Field Naturalist, 39: 69-72. 
Addition references have been cited in the list provided to the committee by 
Howard Zahniser representing the Wilderness Society. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Kessel, Brina. “Birds of the Sheenjik River Valley, Alaska.” In preparation. 
Small animals. “Report on Trapping (in the Sheenjik River Valley, 
Alaska). 4 pp. manuscript—report. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1959 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 219, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. John D. Dingell (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Mr. Dincett. The committee now will hear witnesses in behalf of 
H.R. 5814, by our colleague Mr. Metcalf, of Montana. 
The first witness will be Mr. L. A. Parker, assistant director of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
You are accompanied by Dr. D. L. Leedy, Chief, Branch of Wildlife 
Research. 
(H.R. 5814 follows :) 
| 


(H.R. 5814, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for cooperative unit programs of research, education, and demonstra- 
tion between the Federal Government of the United States, colleges and universities, the 
several States and Territories, and private organizations, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of developing adequate, 
coordinated, cooperative research and training programs for fish and wildlife 
resources that are of interest and concern to not just one State or Territory, but 
to the Nation at large, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
permit the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and other agencies under his 
supervision to enter into cooperative agreements with other Federal agencies, 
with colleges and universities, game and fish departments of the several States 
and Territories, and with nonprofit organizations, to establish cooperative 
research units which may be named for the various States and Territories in 
which they are established. 

Sec. 2. The function of such cooperative research units shall be to conduct 
coordinated research by and between Federal, State, and private agencies; to 
provide for training primarily at graduate levels in the fields of fisheries and 
wildlife management; to maintain effective liaison between Federal, State, and 
private agencies relating to fish and wildlife resources of mutual interest and 
benefit to more than one State or Territory, including species of interest to 
citizens of States lacking them, those of forests, ranges, and farms that present 
problems common to several States; and for other purposes wherein cooperative 
activities would offer benefits and promise of greater success at reduced costs. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
hecessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
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STATEMENT OF L. A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU oF 
SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. DP, 1, 
LEEDY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


Mr. Parker. I am L. A. Parker, assistant director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. I have with me this morning Dr. Danie] 
Leedy, Chief, Branch of Wildlife Research. 

I brought Dr. Leedy along because he grew up in this program, 
and in the event there are any questions he would be happy to answer 
them. 

Mr. Dincetxi. Did I understand that you wanted to file your long 
statement and speak briefly ? 

Mr. Parker. I would like to file my statement and just briefly take 
the time of the committee. 

(Mr. Parker’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF Sporr 
FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Fish and wildlife management is a rather new technology. Until about 1930 
management measures were based on rule of thumb practices that often failed 
to produce the desired results. There was need for men with suitable training, 
need for basic facts, and need for public understanding of the objectives and 
methods of wildlife management, and there were no adequate facilities for 
fulfilling these needs. In this atmosphere, in 1935, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, one of the predecessor agencies of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, was authorized by language in the appropriation bill of that year to 
cooperate with States and universities to expedite the providing of these needs. 
Cooperative wildlife research units, sponsored jointly by the Biological Survey, 
the State game departments, the State land-grant universities, and the Wildlife 
Management Institute, were established in Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. Since then. the Connecticut and Texas 
units have been disbanded, and additional units have been established in Alaska, 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, Montana, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The cooperative wildlife research unit program has fulfilled its objectives 
admirably. The pooling of manpower, funds, technical know-how, and facilities 
in the units has produced results which none of the agencies acting alone could 
have accomplished. Nearly 3,000 wildlife students have been awarded degrees 
by the universities at which the units are located. Altogether, 2,833 publica- 
tions have emanated from the cooperative units, covering research findings, 
critical reviews, descriptions of techniques, and other subjects. Nearly 300 
research projects are conducted each year. 

The fact that the unit program has continued for nearly 24 years, and that 
it has expanded from an original 10 units to 16 units now, is in itself indication 
of the need and desirability of the program. Since the authority for the unit 
program is contained only in the annual appropriation acts rather than in 
specific substantive legislation, there have been intermittent rumors that the 
program was to be discontinued, and although there has been no substance to 
these rumors, they have detracted from the efficiency and stability of the unit 
programs. This legislation, by providing congressional recognition and au- 
thorization for appropriations, would stabilize the program and lead to more 
effective cooperation. 

Although several of the units now conduct some fishery studies, this activity 
is supported almost entirely by the States in which the respective units are 
located. We believe there is strong support and justification for a cooperative 
program to provide technical training in fishery management and research in 
relation to both fresh and marine waters. 

In summary, passage of H.R. 5814, if revised in accordance with our draft. 
would be advantageous to the Department of the Interior in carrying out its 
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responsibilities, particularly as it provides for a firmer foundation for the 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit program which has been of tremendous 
importance in advancing the technical aspects of wildlife management in the 
United States. We, therefore, recommend favorable consideration of the bill. 


A BILL To facilitate cooperation between the Federal Government, colleges, and universi- 
ties, the States, and private organizations for cooperative unit programs of research 
and education relating to fish and wildlife, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for the purpose of developing adequate, 
coordinated, cooperative research and training programs for fish and wildlife 
resources, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to continue to enter into 
cooperative agreements with colleges and universities, with game and fish de- 
partments of the several States, and with nonprofit organizations, relating to 
cooperative research units: Provided, That Federal participation in the conduct 
of such cooperative unit programs shall be limited to the assignment of De- 
partment of the Interior biologists by the Secretary to serve at the respective 
units, to supply for the use of the particular units’ operations such equipment as 
may be available to the Secretary for such purposes, and to the payment of 
incidental expenses of Federal personnel and employees of cooperating agencies 
assigned to the units. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
tocarry out the purposes of this Act. 

Mr. Parker. I think what this bill does is to give official recognition 
toa program which has been in operation sincel935. It first began 
with an appropriation in the Department of Agriculture for biological 
survey at that time, and it has been continued in appropriation lan- 
guage ever since. 

Mr. Dincetu. In other words, it began as an unofficial program 
and this will give it official status ? 

Mr. Parker. Exactly. 

Currently, there are 16 units in the land grant colleges across the 
country. They are in Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virginia. 

There are two other units in Connecticut and Texas which have now 

lr t tl t ( ticut and T hich ] 
been abandoned and closed out. 

This program is a cooperative program. The State fish and game 
department, the local land-grant college, the Wildlife Management 

stitute, and the bureau of sport fisheries and wildlife all are in 
Institut 1 the bu f t. fis] 1 wildlife all 
favor of it. 

The bureau has a budget of $173,250 for this past year, which 
amounts to about $10,800 a unit. It provides for the salary of the 
unit leader plus some of his expenses. 

The balance of the funds are paid for by the other cooperatives, 

Mr. Dinceti. Would you be able to submit at a later time for the 
record the amounts of the salaries and the amounts of the expendi- 
tures of these various units so we can see how Federal money is pro- 
vided ¢ 

Mr. Parker. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Dincetu. Would it. be fair to say there is a substantial amount ? 

Mr. Parker. The total is about $700,000 a year. About 25 percent 
of the total funds are paid for by the Federal Government. The 
balance is from the cooperatives. 
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Mr. Dinceti. The Wildlife Management Institute put in funds? 

Mr. Parker. Yes; and the State fish and game departments, and 
the land-grant colleges. 

This is a program which does several things. It provides a traip. 
ing vehicle for one. 

I might indicate an idea of future needs. These are the best figures 
I was able to lay my hands on. 

The employment committee of the Wildlife Society, which is a pro. 
fessional society, in their latest report indicates a survey of 51 agen- 
cies which employ fish and wildlife biologists, and 25 indicated they 
anticipated an increased need in the number of game technicians, 26 
of them indicated a need for fish technicians, and 15 indicated a need 
for enforcement staffs, and 18 indicated a need for educational work 
related to conservation. 

The department is recommending passage of the bill. However, 
we propose a modified version. I think the committee has the de- 
partment’s report, and that makes our position somewhat clearer, 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dincety. Dr. Leedy ? 

Dr. Lezpy. I am prejudiced in this program because, as Mr. Parker 
said, I grew up with it. I am here today because I was able to get a 
fellowship at Ohio State University, one of the original fellowships 
in this program. 

I sincerely believe it is an excellent program in that it serves to 
provide research findings necessary for solid management. It pro- 
vides trained manpower, and it is an educational institution, and also 
provides technical assistance to conservation agencies. 

Mr. Drncetx. To sum this up briefly, there is a large shortage of 
this type of trained personnel, and this program is one of the few, 
if not the only, program which furnishes this kind of trained per- 
sonnel to Federal and State game-conservation agencies. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Drncett. Is there any other program which does anything like 
this? 

Mr. Parker. Not that I know of. 

There are other institutions which teach fish and wildlife besides 
the 16 we have. 

Mr. Dineett. This is one of the principal mainstays in furnishing 
this type of personnel ? 

Mr. Parker. Particularly at the graduate level. 

Mr. Drncetxi. Questions, gentlemen ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Dinceti. Gentlemen, we want to thank you for a very enlight- 
ening and helpful statement, and we appreciate your cooperation in 
helping move this hearing forward rapidly. 

We have a letter from the chairman of another of the great com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives, the Honorable Wayne As- 
pinall, on the establishment of a Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

We also have communications from Representatives Coffin, of 
Maine, and McGovern, of South Dakota. 
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Without objection those statements will be included in the record 
at the appropriate point. 
(The letters and statements referred to follow :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1959. 

Hon. Frank W. BoyKIN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D&C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank you most sincerely for inviting me to 
appear this morning before your subcommittee in behalf of my bill, H.R. 7455, 
to provide for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory and 
other similar measures introduced by Congressman McGovern and by my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Colorado. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible for me to avail myself of your generous invita- 
tion to personally appear before your subcommittee to testify in behalf of this 
legislation. My duties and responsibilities as chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs require my presence at a meeting of my own com- 
mittee. 

However, I should like to take this opportunity to express to you and to the 
members of your subcommittee my strong support of legislation which has as 
its purpose the establishment of a center for basic research into the diseases of 
wildlife and the relationship of such diseases to domestic animals and to man 
himself. I am of the belief that most of us see the need for the protection of 
wildlife resources in a manner similar to that which is now being provided for 
domestic livestock and human health. 

As chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I can testify 
to the fact that Federal water development programs have created certain 
problems in fishery management which the States have found somewhat difficult 
to resolve. In view of the Federal and other interstate nature of these waters, 
a Federal program designed to solve these federally created problems would 
be justified. 

In closing, may I again urge your favorable consideration of this legislation. 

Thanking you for this courtesy, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Member of Congress. 


CN 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE MCGOVERN (DEMOCRAT OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to testify on behalf of legislation authorizing the establishment of co- 
operative wildlife research units as provided for in H.R. 5814. 

The present program, which has been in operation for more than 23 years, 
is an excellent and profitable method of accomplishing necessary research while 
at the same time training men for their future professional careers in fish and 
wildlife research, management, and administration. 

This legislation would provide valuable field research as a supplement to 
the formal educational training these students are undergoing and would 
broaden and strengthen the existing programs. With an expanding population 
and the developing public interest and participation in various fishery and 
wildlife programs, increased numbers of trained research personnel will be 
required. This is an excellent way to combine most effectively both formal 
education and research. 

The increased resource conservation developments in the Missouri River 
Valley which affect so closely the economic health of my own State of South 
Dakota has awakened interest in this legislation which is so particularly fitted 
to the educational capabilities of South Dakota State College along with other 
institutions of higher learning. 


p wast that the committee will act favorably upon this much-needed legis- 
ation. 


489726013 
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(The following statement is in support of both bills :) 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANK M. COFFIN (DEMOCRAT OF MAINE) 


Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to have this opportunity to express my fy) 
support of the legislation now under consideration by your committee. HR 
5813 and H.R. 5814 are of deep interest to us in the State of Maine. 

About a quarter of a century ago Maine became one of the first States to enter 
the newly formed cooperative wildlife research program, established in 1935, 
The cooperative unit for study of the highly specialized problems of wildlife 
conservation and restoration and for training young experts in this field, jg 
still carrying on its work at the University of Maine in partnership with the 
Maine Department of Inland Fisheries and Game, the U.S. Fish and Wig. 
life Service and the Wildlife Management Institute. 

At our State university—and I am sure at the other cooperating instity. 
tions—a valiant struggle is being made merely to keep going in the face of 
rising costs and the uncertainty of annual appropriations. 

H.R. 5814 is intended to offer minimum assurance that this cooperative ye. 
search work is a necessary part of our national conservation effort and that 
Congress sanctions and authorizes it. I firmly believe, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is the least we can do for a program which has not only survived for 25 years, 
but spread to 16 States even though we in Congress have not given it any hope 
that it had more than 12 months to live at a time. 

In the current fiscal year the Maine Department of Inland Fisheries and Game 
and the university are carrying well over half of the cost of this research and 
educational program. I shall not go into the figures in detail. But there is 
little doubt that approval of H.R. 5814 would encourage at least a small jn 
crease in Federal funds so that the work of the cooperative units will not have 
to be curtailed. Despite increased support within the State, the Maine unit 
has had to cut back its activities this year. 

I hope very sincerely that this committee will authorize cooperative agreements 
between the Department of Interior, other Federal agencies, colleges, universi- 
ties, State agencies and private nonprofit groups to maintain present. activity 
and encourage greater effort. The inclusion of fisheries as well as wildlife in 
this bill is also essential. 

In regard to H.R. 58138, I think I can make my point most clearly by quoting 
a paragraph from a letter I have received from Mr. Roland H. Cobb, Maine 
Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and Game. Commissioner Cobb recently 
wrote me as follows: 

“In our State of Maine we have people spraying for all sorts of things—power 
companies for brush control; telephone companies; towns and counties on road 
rights-of-way; and undoubtedly numerous others. Then we have air spraying 
for mosquito control, or fly control; on spruce budworm control, etc. Also, we 
have the agricultural spraying for crops, with its effect on wildlife and, by 
virtue of the drainage, on fish life in the streams. Too little is known of the 
effect of these chemicals on wildlife and fish, although we have had fish killed 
by DDT. The chemical people produce new chemicals faster than we can 
identify the effect on people, wildlife and fish, and since our State uses a great 
deal of the chemical methods, it would seem to me exceedingly important to get 
the research necessary to recommend those that are not harmful to fish and 
wildlife or are the least harmful to fish and wildlife.” 

I doubt if I could present a stronger argument for authorizing funds for the 
continuing study of pesticides, although I would suggest that perhaps you and 
I, as well as the fish and game, might enjoy a longer life if H.R. 5813 is approved. 


Mr. Drnceiu. We will next hear from our colleague, Mr. Rivers, of 
Alaska, who desires to present a statement on behalf of H.R. 5814. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH J. RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to appear today in support of H.R. 5814 in regard to the 
wildlife research program heretofore established cooperatively by 
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the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Alaska Game Commission, the 
Wildlife Management Inst itute, and various universities in the United 
States including the University of Alaska. Since the campus of the 
University of Alaska is in the Tanana Valley only 3 miles from my 
home city of Fairbanks, I have come to know at firsthand of the sue- 
cess of this program. The subject matter is, however, best explained 
in a letter addressed to me under date of June 17, 1959, from Dr. 
Ernest N. Patty, president of the University of Alaska, so I ask that 
the letter be included as part of my remarks at this point in the record. 
(The letter referred to by Mr, Rivers follows :) 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, 
College, Alaska, June 17, 1959. 
Hon. Rateu J. RIveRs, 
Congressman from Alaska, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN RIVERS: Since 1950 there has been a cooperative wildlife 
research unit established at this university with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Alaska Game Commission, the Wildlife Management Institute, and the 
university being the cooperators, all providing funds for the support of this 
research and teaching organization. During the last year the territorial depart- 
ment of fish and game has also become a cooperator and in the future the new 
State department of fish and game intends to continue this cooperation. 

The functions of the unit are to conduct research in local wildlife problems, 
to train wildlife technicians for positions in this State and elsewhere, and to 
disseminate needed information about wildlife to Alaskans as well as the other 
States and Canada. 

Since the unit was established, over 20 competent biologists have been gradu- 
ated with master of science degrees and all but 2 are still working toward 
the cause of wildlife conservation in Alaska. There also have been many other 
students, military personnel, and others that have been provided technical train- 
ing without having received a degree. 

This program has proven to be a real asset to the University of Alaska and 
to the new State. We here at the university feel that the cooperative wildlife 
research unit system merits encouragement and strengthening and we would 
like to urge your support of H.R. 5814—a bill aimed at giving congressional 
status to the units. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST N. Patty, President. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee for the opportunity to be heard in support of H.R. 5814. 

Mr. Dincevt. Thank you, Mr. Rivers, for your fine statement. It 
is always a pleasure to have you appear before the committee. 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


THE CoOPERATIVE WILDLIFE RESEARCH UNIT PROGRAM 


The cooperative wildlife research unit program grew out of the needs for 
facts upon which to base sound wildlife management, for trained manpower to 
implement research findings and carry out an effective management program, 
and for education-demonstration activities to bring about a better understanding 
and appreciation of wildlife problems. 

Mr. “Ding” Darling, a former Iowa conservation commissioner who initiated 
cooperative wildlife research projects at Iowa State College in the early 1930’s, 
reasoned that with financial support and encouragement from his commission 
he could get specialists in pathology, zoology, botany, statistics, and other fields 
to help solve some of the perplexing game-management problems. Selected 
graduate students could conduct research under qualified staff members at low 
cost and learn at the same time. Upon graduation they would be available for 
employment to carry out additional research or engage in management opera- 
tions. The idea worked in Iowa, and when Mr. Darling became Chief of the 
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Bureau of Biological Survey, one of the predecessor agencies of the 


: : Sie ah q prese 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, he and his successor, Dr. Ira N Ga. 


brielson, initiated similar cooperative projects on a nationwide basis. 

The cooperative wildlife research units, now numbering 16, are located at 
land-grant colleges. Each unit is supported by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, the Wildlife Management Institute, and the respective State fish 


and game department and State college or university. These agencies 
or institutions pool manpower, finances, and facilities under the terms of 
a memorandum of understanding signed by representatives of each agency 
‘The individual cooperative units are administered by local coordinating com. 
mittees which include representatives of the State fish and game department, 
the State college or university, and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
The Wildlife Management Institute designates the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife as its agent in the administration of the units but, each year 
provides a meeting place and participates in a national meeting of the unit 
cooperators—State, Federal, and private. 

A Bureau biologist stationed at each unit serves as unit leader and directs 
and supervises the program formulated by the coordinating committee. This 
committee meets quarterly or at such times as considered necessary to review 
the program and insure progress. 

The major objectives of the cooperative unit program are to facilitate the 
training of -wildlife personnel; conduct research basic to managing wildlife re 
sources ; promote education through publications, lectures, and demonstrations: 
and provide technical assistance to conservation agencies. 

In support of a typical unit the Bureau provides a biologist as unit leader, 
furnishes one or more automotive vehicles, and provides limited expense money 
when appropriations make this possible. The State fish and game department 
provides a minimum of $6,000 annually, although most States now contribute 
much more than this for use as fellowship stipends for selected graduate stu- 
dents and for otherwise financing the program. The college or university pro- 
vides office space, secretarial assistance, library and other facilities, and the 
services of wildlife instructors and other staff specialists in furtherance of the 
program. The Wildlife Management Institute annually provides $1,000 or more 
to each unit and has aided materially in providing continuity to the program. 

The total annual budget for the cooperative wildlife research unit program is 
in the order of $700,000. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, in fiscal 
year 1960, allotted $173,000 to this project, or slightly less than one-quarter of 
the total. Of these Bureau funds, approximately $164,000 was for salaries and 
$9,000 for expenses. The average expenditure of Federal funds per unit, there 
fore, is less than $11,000. 

The total financial support of the respective State colleges or universities is 
difficult to assess definitively, but in terms of fellowship stipends, heat, light, 
electricity, office, library, and laboratory facilities, and staff services, probably 
averages about $18,000 per unit. 

The State fish and game department contributions in cash, equipment, study 
areas, and other services average about $12,500 per unit. 

The Wildlife Management Institute, in addition to providing $1,000 to each 
unit, frequently makes special grants to selected graduate students so that its 
annual support of the unit program is in excess of $20,000. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


ELR. 5814, which I introduced on March 18, would expand and lend stability to 
a cooperative activity that has functioned successfully since 1935 under an 
agreement between the Department of the Interior, the respective State fish and 
game departments, land-grant colleges, and the Wildlife Management Institute. 
Conservationists and game administrators are unanimous in their regard for the 
cooperative wildlife research unit program and, second, only to the programs 
established under the Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Act, they regard it as one of the most constructive programs contributing toward 
the perpetuation of hunting and of wildlife in North America that had been 
established in the past 25 years. 

The existing units, of which there are 16, have a dual function to conduct 
needed research into pressing problems pertaining to wildlife restoration and 
management, and to train young men in this important field, which completely 
aside from its immeasurable recreational values generated no less than $3 billion 
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in business annually. The achievements of the existing units alone have been 
amazing. The 16 colleges and universities affiliated with the unit program have 
graduated nearly 3,000 trained biologists, nearly one-fourth of which have been 
trained beyond the bachelor level. Unit-trained men are employed by the game 
departments of all States and territories, by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the National Park Service, the U.S. Forest Service, and by universities present- 
ing courses in this field. In the States a number of men who have traineu 
under this program have risen to high administrative positions. Of the unit- 
trained personnel, only a small proportion have been forced to take positions 
outside their chosen fields. 

The achievements in research conducted by these students and by the staff 
piologists of the units are too numerous to enumerate, but the results have been 
published in nearly 3,000 technical and popular articles and scientific bulletins, 
and in more than 20 full-length books. The findings of the units have been 
used by both Federal and State agencies in establishing and modifying game 
laws, in conducting censuses of the wildlife resources, and in developing better 
wildlife habitat. All of this has been accomplished at a minimum expense to 
the Federal taxpayer. 

The bill which I introduced on March 18 would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to permit the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and other agencies of his 
Department to enter into cooperative agreements with other Federal agencies, 
colleges and universities, State and territorial fish and game departments, and 
with nonprofit organizations to establish cooperative units which may be named 
for the various States and territories in which they are established. The bill 
would expand the existing program in two ways: by including fisheries in the 
program and by developing information that would be of interest and concern 
to the Nation at large as well as to individual States. 

My own interest and enthusiasm in this program have stemmed from personal 
knowledge of the activities of the relatively young Montana Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit located at the Montana State University at Missoula. Estab- 
lished in 1950, the Montana unit, in its less than 9 years of existence, has pro- 
duced many well-trained young scientists, many of whom have been employed by 
the Montana State Fish and Game Commission and by the Federal land-manage- 
ment agencies operating in the Western States. While completing their own 
education they have made substantial contributions through their research ac- 
tivities to the solution of a number of pressing wildlife problems. 

Other existing units are in operation at the land-grant colleges of Alabama, 
Alaska, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virginia. I believe that my bill 
will be of particular interest to my colleagues from these several States since 
most of them are familiar with the achievements of the units in their home 
States. If there are some who are not familiar with the value of this program, 
I invite their investigation of these claims through the fish and game adminis- 
trators of their home States. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, which is one of the older national conservation organizations 
in this country. Its program has been continuous since 1911. 

The cooperative wildlife research unit program, Mr. Chairman, is one of the 
most successful and worthwhile activities ever sponsored by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The institute has been a financial contributor to this program 
since the beginning, from the time that the first unit was established at Iowa 
State College in 1935 to meet the need for trained men in the expanding field of 
wildlife management, and for the obtaining of additional information on val- 
uable wildlife species. We know from our long years of active participation, 
the value of the units and the good that has been achieved. We endorse the 
objectives of H.R. 5814 without reservations. 

The unit program, which presently is active at 16 land-grant colleges and 
universities across the Nation, including Alaska, is cooperative in every sense of 
the word. Each research unit is sponsored and supported by the land-grant col- 
lege, the State fish and game department, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the Wildlife Management Institute. The units have two interlocking ob- 
jectives: (1) to conduct needed research into all aspects of wildlife restoration 
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and management and (2) to train college students for future professional careers 
in fish and wildlife research, management, and administration. The scholasti 
training for the most part is done on the graduate level, with students required 
to conduct supervised field research in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
advanced degrees. 

Nearly 3,000 such advanced degrees have been awarded young men and women 
who have participated in the unit program during the past 25 years. Many of 
those who have received their graduate training at colleges under the unit 
program now occupy key positions with State, Federal agencies, and private 
organizations. 

It is interesting to note that eight of the existing units are located at colleges 
and universities in States represented by members of this committee. These 
Sates are Alabama, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, Maine, Vir. 
ginia, and Iowa. The Representatives from those States undoubtedly are fg- 
miliar with the unit program and know the university cooperators and the mit 
leader who is employed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. There are no 
more enthusiastic supporters of the units than the staffs of the universities at 
which they are located and the State fish and game departments which provide 
cash, equipment, and land for the purposes of the program. The institute, which 
is a relatively small organization, has invested nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars of private funds in this program during the past 25 years. This, we be. 
lieve, has been a sound investment. 

The unit’ program is sound, beneficial, and progressive. It merits the sta- 
bility that H.R. 5814 seeks to provide. Enactment of this legislation would per- 
mit some program expansion by making provision for graduate training and re 
search in fisheries as well as wildlife at certain units, and for demonstrations of 
the practicability of fish and wildlife management techniques and practices 
developed by unit participants. 

Americans now are hunting and fishing in unprecedented and ever-expanding 
numbers. The hope of catching a fish or bagging a game animal is the stim- 
ulant that lures 35 million or more Americans into the field each year. One way 
to assure that this opportunity is not lost is by building now for the future, by 
developing a manpower pool of trained, competent, and experienced fish and 
wildlife scientists and technicians to staff key agencies as the demands for their 
talents continue to increase. 

H.R. 5814 would give congressional sanction and stability to a realistic pro 
gram that already has justified its widespread public support. Many of our 
leading State administrators and research workers are the products of the units. 
We trust that the committee will clear this measure for early consideration in 
the House. 





STATEMENT OF KATHARINE W. BRYAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
DEFENDERS OF WILDLIFE 


My name is Mrs. Katharine W. Bryan. I am executive secretary of the De 
fenders of Wildlife, a national organization of 20,000 members with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. 

My purpose in testifying on these bills, H.R. 5814 and 7455, providing for 
establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory, is to urge that definite 
standards be set for humane treatment of animals that may be used in such a 
laboratory. 

The use of both domestic and wild animals in research could lead to vital 
discoveries in the cause and cure of human disease. Thus, they should surely 
be used. But they must not be misused. We feel very strongly that failure to 
provide for decent handling of animals in a laboratory such as the one proposed 
would be a moral wrong, a disgrace which would inevitably arouse justified 
criticism from the American people. 

We have made progress in outlawing inhumane treatment of animals in many 
instances. The bill to provide for merciful handling in slaughter of meat ani- 
mals is an example. It was passed with the backing and blessing of people 
everywhere, for this is a Nation that is increasingly conscious of its responsi- 
bilities toward both our wild and domestic animals. Surely as much considera- 
tion is essential for animals serving us through science. It should be a condition 
of any grant made by these bills. 

One of the graver offenses against animals used by man to further his own 
welfare has been methods of housing the animals for any purpose. Some States 
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have passed laws to correct conditions. Wisconsin is one of those States. I 
pave here a copy of the Wisconsin code on this subject, which I should like to 
read into the record for the information of your committee. 

{ earnestly pray that your committee in its study of the project proposed by 
these bills will give its consideration to requiring that animals which will be 
used to serve humanity will be carefully treated. I am sure that no member of 
this committee, could he personally witness a single example of negligent or 
inhumane handling of animals so used, would fail to ask such consideration. 
It is suffering and cruelty which can be prevented. 





STATE CONSERVATION COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN 


NEW ORDER IN THE INTEREST OF HUMANE TREATMENT 


WCD 16.10 Wildlife exhibits. This section applies to wildlife exhibits and 
wildlife exhibit licenses provided in senate 29.585 of the Wisconsin statutes. 

Definitions: The following terms, when used in this section, shall be construed 
as indicated : 

Pen.—‘“‘Pen” includes any cage, fenced-in plot, or other enclosure in 
which birds or animals are held under a wildlife exhibit license. 
Adult.—“Adult” means any animal which has reached the age of 1 year. 

Wild animals are defined as any mammal, bird, fish, or other creature of a 
wild nature endowed with sensation and capable of voluntary motion. 

Display of licenses.—Any person to whom a license for wildlife exhibit is is- 
sued shall publicly display such license at the place the exhibit is kept. 

Labels—Each pen shall be labeled for the information of the publie with the 
proper common name, in English, of the wild animals therein confined. 

Feeding.—Regular feeding schedules for such wild animals shall be main- 
tained by the licensee and the rations supplied shall be adequate to maintain 
proper strength and healthy appearance in such animals and, so far as possible, 
consistent with the food which is ordinarily eaten by such animals in a wild 
state. 

Fresh water shall be kept in pens by the licensee at all times, unless removed 
for sanitary reasons when it shall be supplied at intervals of not over 4 hours 
from sunrise to sunset. Drinking fountains and other receptacles shall be kept 
dean and in a sanitary condition. Proper signs shall be conspicuously posted 
on pens and enclosures requesting the public to refrain from annoying the 
animals or feeding them unless specified foods are provided for this purpose. 


Order No. M-895 


(9) Treatment and sanitation.—(a@) All animals so retained shall be handled 
in a humane manner and kept free, as far as possible, from parasites, sickness, 
or disease and when afflicted or unsightly shall be removed from public display 
by the owner and given proper medical attention or be destroyed in a humane 
manner. 

(b) No chain link or smiliar type of fence may be used that could wedge 
or catch the claws of an animal. 

(c) All pens shall be eleaned daily and said pens and their surroundings 
shall be kept in a sanitary and attractive condition, free from offensive odors. 
All dens or shelter boxes shall have a ventilator and shall be vented in such man- 
ner as to prevent a draft. 

(d@) The wildlife exhibit shall have no paper, cartons, tin cans, bottles, gar- 
bage of any kind, animal excrement, or other debris within 100 feet of any pen 
unless the same shall be contained in a suitable metal garbage container with 
cover, the contents of which shall be emptied and taken away daily. 

(10) Pens and housing—(a) All wild animals held in captivity in wildlife 
exhibits shall be confined at all times in pens of such strength and type of con- 
struction that it will be impossible for said animals to escape and at no time 
shall animals be chained or otherwise tethered to stakes, posts, trees, buildings, 
or other anchorage. 

(b) All pens confining carnivoreus animals and such other animals that may 
be a hazard to public safety shall be surrounded on the side or sides where the 
public may approach them by substantial guardrails not less than 36 inches in 
height. Such guardrails shall be well supported and fully enclosed with 36 
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inch woven wire stock fencing and shall be erected not less than 4 feet from 
the pens in which the animals are confined. Such pens, guardrails, and feneip 
shall be kept in good repair at all times and all gates and doors shall be ron 
securely locked. 

(c) All such pens shall be provided with rainproof dens, nest boxes, Shelters, 
and bedding of sufficient size and quantity to protect the animals kept therein 
from inclement weather or the direct rays of the sun. 

(11) Minimum pen specifications.—Pens shall be constructed to comply with 
the following minimum specifications: 

(a) Deer of any species—Fenced area: Deer farm fence specifications wi 
be used. 

Exception : Deer farm licensee may hold or exhibit deer in pens with space of 
no less than 400 square feet for from one to three deer, and 100 square feet aq. 
ditional for each deer in excess of three; and with fence no less than 6 feet high 
and not lighter than 16-gage wire, with mesh no larger than 2 inches; no guard 
fence required. 

Floor : Covered by not less than 1 inch of sand. 

Exception: Deer farm licensee may exhibit not to exceed four fawn deer not 
confined in any manner from June 1 to the opening date of the bow and arrow 
season for deer in that county, provided that such fawn deer have been first ear 
tagged by the conservation commission with tags furnished free of charge. 

(b) Bears.—No more than two adults and their offspring of the year may 
be held together in one pen. Pen must be enclosed completely, including a top, 

Floor: Material, concrete 4 inches thick. 

Space: 200 square feet for one animal; an additional 100 square feet for two 
animals and their young of the year. 

Framework for walls and top: Material, 2-inch galvanized iron pipe or 2 by 2 
angle iron with all upright members set 2 feet deep in concrete. 

Walls: Material, 9-gage fence with mesh no greater than 2-inch diameter, 
fastened at the bottom, at each 4-inch interval, to a horizontal crossbar, 1 inch 
by 36 inch in cross section, welded at the ends to the vertical framework of the 
pen; or vertical steel bars or rods of 44-inch diameter, spaced no greater than 
2 inches apart, set 4 inches deep in concrete, and having at every 36-inch inter- 
val above the floor a horizontal crossbar, 1 inch by *% inch in cross section 
welded to each vertical bar; or three walls may be of cement block, stone, or 
concrete construction. 

Height: 6 feet. 

Top: Material, concrete, stone, cement block, or 9-gage fence. 

Shelter: Concrete, stone, or cement block. Inside dimensions of den, 6 feet 
by 4 feet high. Den shall be built outside of pen with gate to lock bear, either 
in or out of den, to permit cleaning and handling. 

(c) Timber wolves, coyotes, wildcats, and lyna.—Not more than two adults, 
and these must be of the same species, and their offspring of the year, may be 
held together in one pen. Pen must be enclosed completely, including a top. 

Floor: Material, concrete 4 inches thick. 

Space: Concrete floor, 300 square feet. 

Walls and top: Material, 12-gage woven or welded wire. Mesh no greater 
than 1 by 2 inches. 

Shelter: Weatherproof den box, wood, concrete, stone, or cement block, inside 
dimensions 3 by 4 feet by 3 feet high. 

(ad) Red fowes, gray foxes or mutations.—Not more than two adults, and 
these must be of the same species, and their offspring of the year, may be held 
together in one pen. Pen must be enclosed completely, including a top. 

Floor: Material, concrete 4 inches thick, or raised floor of 16-gage fur-farm 
netting with hexagonal mesh no greater than 1 inch. Raised floor shall include 
a board runway 1 by 6 inches the length of the pen. 

Space: Concrete floor, 100 square feet; raised floor, 50 square feet. 

Walls: Material, 16-gage fur-farm netting, with mesh no greater than 1 inch. 

Height: 6 feet with concrete floor ; 3 feet with raised floor. 

Top: 16-gage fur-farm netting with mesh no greater than 1 inch. 

Shelter : Weatherproof den box 2 by 3 feet by 2 feet high. 

(e) Opossums, porcupines, raccoons, skunks, and woodchucks.—Not more 
than three adults, and these must be of the same species, or one pair and their 
offspring of the year, may be held together in one pen. 

Floor: Material, concrete 4 inches thick or gravel or sand 4 inches deep with 
wire mesh base, or raised 16-gage fur-farm netting with mesh no greater than 
1 inch. 
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Space: Concrete or gravel or sand floor, 36 square feet; raised floor, 50 square 


er alle: Material, 16-gage fur-farm netting with mesh no greater than 1 inch, 
puilt with metal frames. 

Height : Concrete floor, 6 feet ; raised floor, 3 feet. 

Top: Material, same as for walls, either completely enclosed or have top 2 
feet of walls with sheet metal or other nonclimbing material. 

Shelter: Weatherproof den box 2 by 3 feet by 2 feet high. 

(f) Beaver and otter.—Not more than two adults, and these must be of the 
same species, and their offspring of the year, may be held together in one pen. 
Pen must have escape-proof top either completely enclosed or have the top 2 
feet of the walls covered with sheet metal or other nonclimbing material. 

Floor: The floor must be constructed with a trough in it 4 feet long, 2 feet 
deep, and 3 feet wide at top, with top of trough at floor level. 

Material: Concrete 4 inches thick. 

Space: 144 square feet. 

Walls: Material, 12-gage woven or welded fence or netting, with mesh no 
greater than 1 by 2 inches. 

Height: 6 feet. 

Shelter: Weatherproof den box 2 by 3 feet by 2 feet high. 

Water supply: Tank or trough 4 feet long, 2 feet deep, and 2 feet wide, with 
water filling the trough or tank at all times with inlet pipe at the top of trough 
or tank at one end and with intake opening of drain pipe within 3 inches of top 
of trough or tank at opposite end from inlet. 

(g) Badger.—Not more than three adults, or one pair and their offspring of 
the year, may be held together in one pen. Pen must have escape-proof top 
either completely enclosed or have the top 2 feet of the walls covered with sheet 
metal or other nonclimbing material. 

Floor: Material, concrete 4 inches thick. 

Space: 144 square feet. 

Walls and top: 14-gage woven or welded fence or netting, with mesh no 
greater than 1 inch, built with metal frames using 1 inch pipe or 2 by 2 inch 
angle iron. 

Shelter: Weatherproof den box 2 by 3 feet by 2 feet high. 

(h) Weasel, mink, and muskrats—Not more than three adults, or one pair 
and their offspring of the year, may be held together in one pen. Pen must 
have escape-proof top either completely enclosed or have the top 2 feet of the 
walls covered with sheet metal or other nonclimbing material. 

Floor: Material, 4-inch concrete or a raised floor using hardware cloth. 

Space: 8 square feet. 

Walls and top: Material, 2 by 2 feet hardware cloth with mesh not greater than 
one-half inch. 

Shelter: Weatherproof den box 1 square foot in size. 

(i) Rabbits and hares.—Not more than one pair and their offspring of the 
year may be held together in one pen. Pen must be enclosed completely, includ- 
ing a top. 

Floor: Material, a raised floor is to be used, 16-gage fur-farm netting with 
mesh no greater than one-half inch. 

Space: 12 square feet. 

Walls and top: 16-gage fur-farm netting or hardware cloth with mesh no 
greater than one-half inch. 

Height: 3 feet. 

Shelter: Weatherproof den box, 1 foot by 114 feet by 1 foot high. 

(j) Tree squirrels, ground squirrels, and chipmunks.—Not more than five 
individuals, or one pair and their offspring of the year, may be held together in 
one pen. Pen must have escape-proof top either completely enclosed or have the 
top 2 feet of the walls covered with sheet metal or other nonclimbing material. 

Floor: Material, dirt, gravel, or concrete 4 inches thick, or raised floor using 
hardware cloth. 

Space: 36 square feet. 

Walls and top: Material, 18-gage fur-farm netting with mesh no greater than 
Linch or hardware cloth with mesh not greater than one-half inch. 

Height: 6 feet. 

Shelter: Weatherproof den box, 1 foot square. 

(k) Waterfowl.—Not more than two pairs of adults, or one pair and their 
offspring of the year, may be held together in one pen, unless 20 square feet for 
each additional pair is added to such pen size. 
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Floor space: 100 square feet. 

Shelter: Weatherproof shelter with roof and three walls and floor space of g 
square feet per pair of birds in pen, or a lean-to furnishing equivalent space 
and protection. 

Water supply: Pen shall be provided with an adequate and constant water 
supply easily accessible to the waterfowl and cleaned and drained daily. 

(1) Eagles, hawks, and owls.—Not more than three adults, or one pair and 
their offspring of the year, may be held together in one pen. 

Floor: Material, 4 inches of gravel or sand. 

Space: 144 square feet. 

Walls and top: 18-gage woven wire with mesh not greater than 1 inch. Top 
completely enclosed. Pen shall be not less than 8 feet high. A perch or roosting 
bar shall extend the width of the pen and be placed not less than 2 feet from 
the top of the pen. 

Shelter: A weatherproof shelter having a roof and three sides. 

(m) Turkeys and peafowl—Not more than two pair of adults, or one pair 
and their offspring of the year, may be held together in one pen. 

Floor space: 144 square feet. 

Walls and top: 18-gage woven wire with mesh not greater than 1 inch. Top 
completely enclosed. A board shelter 18 inches high shall be built around the 
bottom sides of the pen to prevent current draft. 

Shelter: A weatherproof shelter with a roof and three sides. 

(n) Additional game birds.—Not more than five adults, or one pair and their 
offspring of the year, may be held together in one pen, unless 20 square feet for 
each additional pair is added to such pen size. 

Floor Material, 4 inches of gravel or sand. 

Space: 100 square feet. 

Walls and top: 18-gage woven wire with mesh not greater than 1 inch. Top 
completely enclosed. A board shelter 18 inches high shall be built around the 
bottom sides of the pen to prevent current draft. 

Shelter: Weatherproof shelter house having a top and three sides, 2 by 3 feet 
by 3 feet high. 

(0) General exception.—The use of other materials or variation in pen or 
fence construction other than specified shall be submitted to the conservation 
director and may be permitted if found to comply with the intent and purpose of 
these rules. 

The rules contained herein shall take effect May 1, 1958. 

Dated: January 10, 1958. 


Mr. Dinceii. We will next consider H.R. 7455 by Mr. Aspinall, 
and identical bills H.R. 7461, by Mr. Chenoweth, H.R. 7471, by Mr. 
Johnson of Colorado, and H.R. 7477, by Mr. Rogers of Colorado. 

(H.R. 7455 follows:) 


[H.R. 7455, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to establish, equip, and maintain a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory and, at such Laboratory, to conduct research into wildlife 
diseases and problems relating to their causes, diagnosis, epidemiology, specificity 
and interrelationships to other wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock. The 
Laboratory shall be established at a land-grant college or university that has a 
recognized school of veterinary medicine and where graduate training in such 
research may be carried out. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary is authorized to obtain by 
purchase or donation any property and interest therein, real or personal, in the 
name of the United States for the Laboratory established pursuant to this Act 
and to utilize voluntary or uncompensated services at such Laboratory. 

Sec. 3. In carrying out the purposes of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
and directed to cooperate with other departments or agencies of the Federal 
Government, State conservation and game and fish departments, and other State 
agencies and institutions, counties, municipalities, business or other private 
organizations, corporations, associations, colleges and universities, scientific 
societies, and individuals, upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 
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grec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, from time to time, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out this Act, but the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for the original construction and equipment of the National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory shall not exceed $3,500,000. 


Mr. Jounson. I have a companion bill, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Dineeit. I notice our colleague, Mr. Johnson, is here on H.R. 
7471, a companion bill. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO; ACCOMPANIED BY 
RUE JENSEN, COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, HEAD OF SCHOOL 
OF VETERINARY MEDICINE; AND THOMAS L. KIMBALL, DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE OF COLORADO, GAME AND FISHERIES 


Mr. Jounson. I am Byron Johnson, Congressman from the Second 
District of Colorado. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

Ihave a prepared statement, and attached to it is a copy of a state- 
ment I made on the House floor on introducing my bill. 

Rather than take the time of the committee to read these I will 
simply submit this for the record at this time. 

Mr. Dinceii. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Statement of Mr. Johnson referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Byron L. JOHNSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear before the committee 
in support of my bill H.R. 7471 and the companion bills by a number of the 
delegation, calling for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Lab- 
oratory. 

A great deal of research has been conducted with respect to the diseases of 
man, and a substantial amount of research is being conducted with respect 
to the diseases of domesticated animals, but there is no significant research 
being done with respect to the diseases of wildlife. 

Actually there are many diseases which are common to wildlife and to man 
and diseases which are common to wildlife and domesticated animals. We are 
without any program of orderly research in the diseases of wildlife and their 
relationship to both man and domesticated animals. 

At Colorado State University we have an excellent School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, a very fine facility for veterinary research, and a very fine crew of per- 
sons who are familiar with research and animal epidemiology. One of these 
men, who will be a witness before this committee, called to my attention that 
the Soviet Union is currently engaged in a significant research project in this 
area. While perhaps we could be content with secondhand reports that may 
ultimately come from such research, it seems reasonable that we ought to 
examine the problems of pathology and epidemiology in our own backyard, and 
discover what the significant relationships are. While no one can ever predict 
with precision the outcome of a particular research project, one can reasonably 
predict tremendous benefits from the research which would flow from the en- 
actment of this bill. 

The first benefit would undoubtedly be an improvement in our wildlife re- 
sources, providing us with more and better game animals. These are not only 
of interest for the recreation and sports value of the hunt; they are of economic 
interest as additional sources of food supply. They are of great interest to the 
hunter and sportsman of the United States. 

A second benefit would undoubtedly be an improvement with respect to do- 
mesticated animals. There would certainly be a significant transference of the 
information which would be developed out of such research from wildlife to the 
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practice of veterinary medicine and the practices of animal husbandry. This 
would include not only benefits with respect to commercial livestock, but also 
with respect to other domesticated animals such as family pets. 

Thirdly, it is highly probable that ultimately this research would also prove 
of value with respect to the heatlh of persons. Certainly it can be expecteq 
that we will learn more about the diseases of wildlife which are now transmitteq 
to humans, and effective methods of successfully dealing with these diseases not 
only among wildlife itself, but also among humans. , 

For these three reasons, then, I am firmly convinced that this bill represents 
a great opportunity to make an important step forward, of interest alike to the 
sportsman, the rancher, the handler of livestock, owners of pets, and humans 
generally. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not identify in the bill any particular school or yi. 
versity where this should be done because we think the bill is of such great 
merit that we would not want to prejudice the bill by requiring that the work 
be done at Colorado State University. I would be frank to say, however, that | 
think once this bill becomes law and the Secretary undertakes an examination 
of suitable locations, that he may very well conclude that Fort Collins is an 
ideal site for such a facility, as we have already concluded. Not only does 
the university have a fine program in veterinary medicine and animal hns- 
bandry, it is a research-minded university ; it has excellent relations with other 
research organizations, and has an excellent faculty. It is physically located at 
the heart of a great livestock industry. It is adjacent to one of the finest na- 
tional parks in the whole Rocky Mountain region, which is replete with wild- 
life; it is but a few miles from the Medical School of the University of Colo- 
rado; it is little more than an hour’s drive from Fort Collins to the medical 
school. There are fine cooperative relationships between the public institutions 
and the other bodies which would be concerned. 

The city of Denver, which is immediately available, is one of the great med- 
ical research centers of the United States. There would be available to a 
research facility at Fort Collins one of the finest collections of specialists in 
every medically related field that could be found anywhere. 

I don’t wish the passage of this bill necessarily to preclude consideration of 
other sites, but I certainly wish the committee to recognize that in calling for 
this facility we have in mind the location where it would be admirably suited 
to achieving an integrated research program with the other health sciences, 

The bill calls primarily for the establishment of the institution; it authorizes 
an appropriation for the original construction not to exceed $3.5 million. It 
is our thought, Mr. Chairman, if the legislation should develop, that much of the 
cost of operating such a facility could be met through cooperative contracts with 
various departments and agencies of the Federal Government, State game and 
fish departments, and other public bodies, as well as private associations. 

It is impossible for these various groups now to look to any one place to pro- 
vide a basis for the assembly of a laboratory or the coordination of background 
and operational research. The establishment of such a laboratory would in- 
mediately open many doors and many treasuries to help finance the operation 
of such a laboratory. 

We are speaking, therefore, of a very small sum of money. Any single sig- 
nificant accomplishment of the laboratory would more than pay the entire cost 
of the work here proposed. 

I heartily endorse the bill, and trust the committee will give it prompt and 
favorable consideration. 

I’d like to submit for the record of the hearings the remarks I made on the 
floor of the House on June 2, on the occasion of the introduction of H.R. 7471. 


[From Congressional Record, June 2, 1959] 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE DISEASE LABORATORY 


Mr. Jounson of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced H.R. 7471, 
a bill calling for establishment and operation of a National Wildlife Disease 
Laboratory. Other members of the Colorado delegation have introduced com- 
panion bills. I hope that the Congress will create such a laboratory and that 
it will be located at Colorado State University, in Fort Collins. 
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The death of important men has pointed up the urgency of action to fight 
disease and thus to prolong human life, which is our greatest natural resource. 
probably no other investment made by people, private organizations, or govern- 
ment bring such a positive and significant a return as money spent on health. 
Through research on health, we have already greatly prolonged life. Yet mil- 
lions still die every year from the ravages of diseases we have thus far failed 
to conquer. 

We in America need to learn more about how diseases are carried and com- 
municated among our wildlife—both sporting and commercial, and from them 
to domestic animals and to man himself. 

Current studies of diseases of humans, livestock, and poultry emphasize the 
need for such a facility as a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory so that re- 
search can be made of wildlife diseases, their causes, diagnosis, epidemiology, 
host specificity, and interrelationships to man, domestic animals, and all other 
wild creatures. 

Competent persons have demonstrated that in animal pathology, and related 
medical sciences, the greater dearth of knowledge is in the field of wildlife 
diseases. 

Human diseases are under study at a score of American colleges and univer- 
sities and at many hospitals by private foundations, State agencies, and the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Diseases of livestock and poultry are being investi- 
gated at the National Animal Disease Laboratory in Ames, lowa, under auspices 
of the Department of Agriculture. Schools of veterinary medicine and agri- 
cultural experiment stations are doing additional work. 

But nowhere in America are the diseases of wildlife being investigated, either 
as to their incidence, control, or relationship to diseases to humans and farm 
animals On a scope anywhere near comparable to the programs now devoted 
to the diseases of man and domestic animals. There is no adequately equipped 
place where such undertakings can be cooperatively financed or brought together. 

Medical science is faced with an unfortunate and serious gap in this connection 
in its overall knowledge of disease and disease control. Relatively little is 
understood about the role of wild animals in transmitting the 86 diseases that 
can be communicated between man and other animals. Much must be learned 
about the roles of wildlife in transmitting these diseases, and the degree to 
which wildlife serve as living, infectious reservoirs. 

Several hundred diseases are known to affect domestic animals, but with few 
exceptions the position of wild mammals and birds in those fields is unknown. 

This lack of knowledge is appalling, because there is grave danger that most 
diseases of domestic animals are communicable to some undomesticated mam- 
mals and birds which may be serious carriers. Wild and domestic ruminants, 
such as cattle and deer or elk, would seem to be subject to the same infections, 
but in few instances is there specific knowledge either of how these infections 
can be transmitted among various animals or of what species may carry what 
diseases. 

The same unknowns mark our present knowledge of wild versus domestic 
members of the dog and cat families, of mink and game birds on fur or game 
farms. These speculations lead us to another logical question—how much more 
is man affected by wildlife-induced diseases than has been determined thus 
far? 

Our limited knowledge shows these are not idle speculations. For example, 
common wildlife diseases of a known communicable and dangerous nature are 
rabies, anthrax, brucellosis, and encephalitis—to which man is susceptible. 
Many are known but, almost certainly, others are not. Rabies has become com- 
mon and widespread with the increase in foxes, coyotes, skunks, and other 
free-roaming animals. Campaigns to control this serious human and livestock 
malady have been waged in States all over the country. 

An outbreak of sleeping sickness is causing much apprehension in the South- 
west. Wyoming faces an epidemic of anthrax in its sizable and very valuable 
moose population. I could cite many more examples. 

We cannot overlook the important fact that each year larger numbers of people 
engage in outdoor sports. Many people have direct and indirect contact with 
wild animals and may become exposed to animal reservoirs of disease. 
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Incidence of wildlife diseases and their potential infectiousness for humans 
and other animal life are probably more widespread than cursory surveys _ 
disclosed. A comprehensive study is long overdue. It should be pointed ot 
human health, our vital livestock industry, and our extremely valuable wildlife 
resources. 

Wildlife diseases are relatively unstudied in North America. Limited jp. 
vestigations are in progress at certain agricultural and medical institutions: 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has disease projects at the Patuxent 
and Bear River national wildlife refuges; the U.S. Public Health Service is 
engaged in specific studies in the general field; and private agencies are making 
scattered investigations. 

Nowhere in this country, however, is there a research center of nationa] 
Scope, adequately staffed with well trained and competent persons, equipped 
with all necessary facilities, and dedicated to a planned long-term attack oy 
the wide range of viruses, bacteria, and parasites having common affinities for 
man, domestic animals, and wild mammals and birds. 

Not all other nations have been as backward as we in studying such matters, 
In Russia, American scientists have visited an institution designed and oper- 
ated solely to study wildlife diseases in relation to man, livestock, and other 
wildlife. The facility is located at the Kazakh Academy of Sciences at Alma 
Ata in the U.S.S.R. Visiting Americans report that the installation has the best 
of modern facilities and equipment, a staff of 28 full-time scientists, 60 technica] 
employees, and many laborers. American scientists cannot point to any remotely 
comparable installation anywhere in the United States. P 

We like to believe that our Nation is a pioneer in basic research. Yet here 
is another area in which it is evident that we lag behind. 

The progress of other countries in such research especially emphasizes the 
importance of diseases associated with wildlife and the need for exploring 
their many pathological, ecological, and economic relationships in the public 
interest. If the Russians are willing to invest in securing knowledge in this 
field, may we not also research its possibilities for our national health and 
welfare? 

The ideal site for this National Wildlife Disease Laboratory, we believe, is 
Colorado State University at Fort Collins. It is well situated both nationally 
and locally. This section of our country is reached easily from all others while 
at the same time the site lies between an intensively farmed region and the vast 
areas of public lands. Each of these areas—the farmed and the public land— 
supports varied kinds of domestic livestock and poultry and provide habitat for 
all types of wildlife ranging from the smallest birds and mammals to the 
largest. 

In addition to its highly advantageous geographical location, the university 
embraces and already is working with, and is close to, the following : 

First. Colorado State University: (a) College of veterinary medicine with 
extensive research and training in diseases of domestic animals and big game 
and with large, completely up-to-date disease isolation research unit and labo 
ratory; (b) department of forest recreation and wildlife conservation; (¢) 
department of range management; (@) department of zoology; (e) department 
of animal husbandry; (f) Colorado State forester, office and headquarters. 

Second. U.S. Department of the Interior: Cooperates at Colorado State Uni- 
versity in support of (a) Colorado cooperative wildlife research unit with re 
search programs in varied wildlife fields; (b) forest-range wildlife investiga- 
tions concerned with range-rodent relationships. 

Third. U.S. Department of Agriculture: Supports at Colorado State University 
and at Fort Collins (a) Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station; 
(b) headquarters, Roosevelt National Forest; (c) Colorado Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; (d) regional soils laboratory; (e) national seed laboratory. 

Fourth, Denver Federal Center, suburban Denver: Headquarters, regional or 
otherwise, for the third largest group of Federal governmental agencies in the 
United States. Agencies having a direct interest in wildlife and various ha- 
tional environments are: (@) Fish and Wildlife Service: Denver Wildlife Re 
search Laboratory; office of river basin studies; predator and rodent control; 
(b) Forest Service, region II headquarters; (c) Bureau of Land Management, 
land and grazing office; (d) Bureau of Reclamation, region VII headquarters, 
(e) Bureau of Entomology, agricultural insect control; (f) Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, State-Federal office; (g) Geological Survey, Administration Div- 
sion field office; (i) Bureau of Mines, region IV headquarters. 
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Fifth. Colorado Game and Fish Department, Denver: Now actively sup- 
porting programs of the Colorado cooperative wildlife research unit and big- 
game research in college veterinary medicine. Headquarters, northeast region, 
at Fort Collins. 

Sixth. Livestock associations: (@) Colorado Cattlemen’s Association; (0) 
Colorado Wool Growers’ Association. These two agencies work closely with 
their national organizations. 

Seventh. University of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, with which the 
college of veterinary medicine has close working relationship, is only 60 miles 
from the Colorado State University campus. 

Should my bill be enacted, Mr. Speaker, Colorado State University is pre- 
pared to give, at no cost to the Federal Government, land for the laboratory 
puilding and animal-holding pens in ample acreage and suitable location. I 
also wish to point out that the site is adjacent to the large ultramodern do- 
mestic animal disease isolation unit and laboratory now in operation on the 
campus. 

The advantages of such a location are obvious. The university pledges its 
full cooperation in establishing, staffing, operating, and supporting the general 
program of the proposed National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

Creation of the laboratory would afford the United States its first oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly explore the wildlife disease field. The laboratory would 
serve as a central study and reference station, provide information and assist- 
ance in various wildlife disease fields, and be a national repository for speci- 
mens, media, preparations, and other scientific aids pertinent to wildlife disease 
programs. All kinds of cooperative studies could be financed there by private 
organizations through grants-in-aid. Private organizations, such as the Max 
C. Fleischmann Foundation, Carnegie Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, Ford 
Foundation, Pack Foundation, the Wildlife Management Institute, and National 
Wildlife Federation, might participate jointly. The laboratory also would be 
a valuable training ground for students. 

Mr. Speaker, the following tables show the nominal estimated costs of the lab- 
oratory and its annual operation. You will note that it is expected that 
$3,500,000 would be required for constructing and equipping the original in- 
stallation. Annual operating costs would be $708,300. 

After the work got going, much of the laboratory program would be financed 
by cooperative efforts. Thus, the amount to be requested from Congress each 
year rightfully would be less. 

Cost of the main building, providing offices and laboratories for the adminis- 
trative and research staffs, is: 





Facility : Estimatad cost 
Laboratory, building and utilities__.___._______ a $1, 968, 960 
fanipment,. built-ins and. major... ene esin ese n< cea 703, 200 
Boamnent, minor @nd POrtnwle. 8. ee enna 421, 920 
Buildings, shop, storage, animal colony_______________________ 140, 640 
Eeemune’ pens, isolation (Sialieo.. oul ll er ee 220, 960 
OURROIONE ba!) din. 5 5ce noc pah teh mm jethih bbe eek hha teak candela ute 44, 320 

I ia as pecttsepea a ow soe ens. a ceiaoegee ee perineal eo ee 3, 500, 000 
Professional positions necessary to man and operate the laboratory are: 

Personne! : Completed 

NN i cn Ct Nc a Ne 


Weemrinerique 00.0). UO oo 
Pemom iets et is etl ey a ee Bee 
IOI Pe kk et aed 
RONEN a ee ne ee 
Physiologists and pharmacologists 
Chemists, general 
Nutritionists 
Ecologists 
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Personnel—Continued Completed 
emnREnI 2 sre Se SE es Neh ll Le 9 
UT eCnN SPSL se a So Se 23 Sie 
Agsiatants, technicians, and laborere..................-.-.... 25.00 51 

Ee a eh heck bsp edticba ee conenscesne enews en ll Ug 85 


Personnel costs based on current salary rates are: 





Position | Number | Amount 
I  acuam odd hineherkpeene na Se a ibaa a Se ——s 1 | $15, 000 
Professional, at $9,500 average__ Be SOS ot SO 33 313, 590 
Technical, at $6,000 average_................----- Iosp mde dbbice dtebu ddsthbad | 26 | 156, 000 
anna scm leneherepnteciced shavevereieeetins tne > | 24 | 86, 400 
ST eee ee eee dvaniawetkenes eases echoes pati 84 | 570, 900 





To conduct the research programs contemplated for the laboratory, annual 
major operation items and estimated costs are: 


Item: Completed 
th sd eal ica oe ash wspecips maak eaies eee $7, 000 
a li Rn ph SE i eT ET TARA ANE L IOE —— 9) ee 
I ee ih ac ed ig meee engine erg 16, 000 
i ees eerie asinine nine i iT 70, 800 
I ce ne ca rain ge aa i ooh RS Oe = AOR 6, 000 
Ei itl te Ae ISOS i RC PTE IEE ALON PLONE 7, 000 
a a aaa a dems i ghiatineaTihte oh eeecealg ane 9, 600 
aman UT, CR nn emapewisneacionn Oeemmerne 5, 000 
Ree Ten SHOOTS ONG TORMICRUONS.. ... ore ners e enn ense= sn 10, 000 

a el aaa a ae 137, 400 


Mr Speaker, the sportsmen of America spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year in pursuit of fish and wildlife. The livestock and poultry industry 
produces billions of dollars worth of meat for our tables. The discovery of one 
answer to diseases afflicting any of these would more than justify the entire 
outlay here proposed. 


Beyond that, citizens do die from diseases common to wildlife and man. In 
our support of research in human disease, we have provided fairly well. It is 
proper that we complete the attack on disease by work on this front of wildlife 
disease, 

Conservationists join citizens generally in urging that this Congress take this 
step forward. 

Mr. Jounson. I have with me the dean of the agricultural experi- 
ment station, Rue Jensen, of the State University of Colorado, and 
our State game and fish commissioner, Mr. Kimball. 

I would like to have them heard. 

Mr. Drncetx. If you would like to bring them up to sit beside you 
or speak separately it is agreeable. 

Mr. Jounson. This is Dr. Jensen. He is the real moving spirit in 
this matter because upon a recent visit into the Soviet Union and 
Siberia, a trip which not only Governors and Senators take but also 
ordinary citizens and scientists, he observed that the study of wild- 
life diseases was being undertaken. 

I would like Dr. Jensen to tell you of his own experience. 

Mr. Jensen. I am Rue Jensen, dean of the college of veterinary 
medicine and chief of the animal disease section of the agricultural 
experiment station, Colorado State University. 

In that capacity, my interest in this bill is to enable the country to 
obtain more information on the broad field of disease in general. 
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At the present time you know diseases of people are being studied 
very effectively. 

Diseases of domestic animals are being studied, but the diseases of 
wild animals are being studied only on a very limited basis, although 
quite effectively, I think, in those areas. 

There is a complex interrelationship between the diseases of all 
these different groups, and they fit together in this broad problem, 
and to understand any one segment adequately requires understanding 
of the other segments. 

To refer to the situation mentioned by Mr. Johnson, during the 
visitation to the U.S.S.R just 1 year ago a laboratory was visited in 
Alma-Ata in the Kazakh. 

This was a modern laboratory devoted entirely to the study of the 
diseases of wild animals and the interrelationship of the diseases of 
wild animals to the diseases of people and domestic animals. 

The scientists at that laboratory indicated that already some new 
diseases of wild animals had been discovered, and that new relation- 
ships to the broad field of disease had been discovered. 

While I am not advocating that we follow their leadership at all, 
it does indicate, I think, that here is an area that would yield impor- 
tant information in the understanding of the broad aspects of diseases. 

Mr. Jounson. Dr. Jensen has a statement which he will file with 
the committee. 

(Dr. Jensen’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT FROM COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committees, I am Rue Jensen, a doctor of 
veterinary medicine, appearing in behalf of Colorado State University and the 
Colorado Veterinary Medical Association. At present I am dean of the College 
of Veterinary Medicine and chief of the Animal Disease Section, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Colorado State University. I appreciate sincerely the 
opportunitl to meet with your committee at this hearing. 

All species of animals, as well as people, are susceptible to devastating 
diseases. Naturally, some diseases are peculiar to the species of animal. Many 
infectious diseases, however, are common to people, domestic animals, and wild 
animals. Eighty-six infectious diseases are known to be intertransmissible be- 
tween people and animals, either domestic or wild. An additional number of 
unknown magnitude may be intertransmissible between domestic and wild ani- 
mals. Among the diseases known to be intertransmissible are brucellosis, 
tularemia, leptospirosis, some forms of encephalitis, and rabies. Maladies of 
this type impair health of people and animals, and cause extensive annual 
economic loss. 

At the present time, diseases of people are being studied intensively and 
effectively by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, by many 
great American universities, and by eminent private research foundations. Si- 
multaneously, diseases of domestic animals are being studied effectively by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges of veterinary medicine, State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and, to a limited extent, by private research founda- 
tions. These studies have resulted in considerable, and in some cases thorough, 
comprehension, control, and near eradication of some diseases of domestic 
animals. Notable examples include tuberculosis and brucellosis of cattle. These 
achievements have culminated from centuries of study. 

In contrast, the diseases of wild animals have not been investigated except 
recently on a limited scale. Currently, effective research is being conducted at 
Pautuxent and Bear River with scientifically sound and significant results. 
However, no intensive and coordinated research program has been developed for 
the investigation of diseases of wild animals. The appalling paucity of infor- 
mation in this field may have inhibited development of systems of wildlife man- 
agement for conservation, and may have impaired the effectiveness of programs 
for the control and eradication of diseases of domestic animals. 
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The integral nature of diseases of wild animals to diseases in general and the 
importance of those diseases to wildlife conservation have been recognized py 
some countries. In 1958, a delegation of American scientists’ observed at the 
Kazakh Academy of Sciences, Alma-Ata, U.S.S.R., a large and modern labora. 
tory for the study of wild animial diseases and their relationship to diseases of 
domestic animals and people. 

The establishment of a wild animal disease laboratory and the conduct of 
scientific investigations on diseases of wild animals as proposed in House bjjj 
7471 and Senate bill 2086 would ultimately correct deficiencies in this field of 
science. The purpose of the laboratory is to (1) conduct research on specific 
diseases of wild animals in order that sound conservation programs can be 
formulated, (2) determine more thoroughly the interrelationships of diseases of 
wild animals to diseases of people and domestic animals, and (3) provide a 
repository for specimens and an accumulation of information where scholars 
may study effectively all phases of wild animal diseases. 

Such a facility should be located geographically at an area which is strategi- 
cally advantageous to the laboratory and its research projects. Colorado State 
University at Fort Collins, Colo., offers many advantages: (1) Ready accegsi- 
bility to the vast plains habitat to the east and to the enormous Rocky Mountain 
habitat to the west. Each habitat contains peculiar wild animal species and 
consequently unique wild animal disease problems; (2) accessibjlity to Colo- 
rado State University with its College of Veterinary Medicine, College of 
Forestry and.Range Management, Graduate School, libraries, and agricultural 
experiment station. The university now supports mature research programs for 
the study of diseases of domestic animals and for the study of range manage- 
ment and wildlife management, as well as research programs in many other 
areas of supporting science. Consultation with university faculty and coordi- 
nation of research projects at the two agencies would be mutually beneficial, 
The graduate school may provide study opportunity to laboratory personnel and 
may provide graduate students to assist scientists at the wildlife disease labora- 
tory: (3) a pleasant, comfortable environment conducive to productive research. 

Regardless of geographic location, the establishment and operation of such a 
laboratory should contribute to better comprehension of diseases in general and 
to improvement of national health. 


Mr. Drncei. Mr. Kimball? Mr. Kimball is the director of the 
Game and Fish Department, State of Colorado. 


Mr. Krwpati. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
have a written statement here which I would like to file with the 
committee. I will not elaborate on what is written there except to 
make a few comments on the report which has been submitted, an 
adverse report, incidentally, on this wildlife disease laboratory bill by 
the Department of the Interior. 

(The statement of Mr. Kimball follows :) 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FISH, 
Denver, Colo., August 4, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, HOusE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the Colo- 
rado Game and Fish Department with respect to H.R. 7477 concerning the 
establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

Let me begin by stating that wildlife management is a relatively new science 
which has come into being during the last 50 years. I am sure that all the 
gentlemen on this committee are aware of the historical events which brought 
this new science into being. The trapping of expensive furs helped to open 
the frontiers of our country and, with the discovery of gold and other precious 
metals, wildlife was depended upon by the early settlers as a means of suste- 
nance. With no laws for their protection, hunting at all seasons of the year 
eliminated a good many of the species and extirpated others from large areas 
of their original habitation. The first laws which came into being were solely 


1 Report of the veterinary exchange delegation from the United States to the U.S.S.R., 
of 1958, Library, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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for the protection of wildlife populations which had reached very low numbers, 
and the enforcement of these laws brought about a remarkable recovery of 
most game species. 

The economic value of this great natural resource has risen now to the point 
where a national survey of fishing and hunting conducted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1955 indicated that 25 million Americans, or 1 in every 5 
persons aged 12 and over, fished and hunted during that year; $3 billion were 
expended by these individuals, and they drove 10.4 billion miles by automobile 
in pursuit of this type of recreation. 

Our institutions of higher education are now training persons who are qualified 
and well equipped to assume the responsibilities of modern game management. 
There is, however, a weak link in the armor of protecting this renewable natural 
resource. Wildlife research has given us the tools to properly manage most 
wildlife, but research on disease in wild animals is one aspect of management 
which has not been developed and on which we have little significant informa- 
tion. In Colorado in 1953 we lost great herds of our most prized big game 
animal, big horn sheep, through the ravages of disease. Very little knowledge 
was obtained as to the cause and effect of this loss, and work is continuing on 
this one phase of activity in our State. Our Veterinary School at Colorado 
State University has received specimens of blind elk calves, with the request 
that a determination be made as to what organism. may have cause the blindness 
and what, if anything, could be done to prevent a recurrence. Similar wildlife- 
disease problems have cropped up throughout the United States, and particularly 
in the West. 

This problem has become of such importance that the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners at its last convention held in Portland, 
Oreg., On June 27, 1959, passed a resolution which was unanimously endorsed 
by the State governmental agencies responsible for game and fish management, 
recommending the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory to 
assist in handling these many problems. Enormous expenditures have been 
made in the field of human disease, with still many unsolved problems. The 
veterinary schools’ research work on the diseases of domestic animals is perhaps 
second to none in the world in determining the diseases which affect domestic 
livestock, and this has made an important economic contribution to the well-be- 
ing of the Nation. Again, the seemingly weak link in the armor of the entire 
disease problem seems to lie in the field of diseases of wild animals and their 
interrelationship with human disease and domestic-animal disease. A good 
many of the livestock organizations firmly believe that wild animals serve as a 
disease reservoir for the many afflictions which occur in domestic livestock. At 
the present time we are unable to refute a good many of these accusations be 
cause of inadequate research work and the proper facts. We know that wild 
animals carry rabies and tularemia, but we do not have sufficient information as 
to what effect wild animals have on human beings as possible carriers of organ- 
isms causing disease. 

We would therefore sincerely and earnestly recommend that serious considera- 
tion be given the approval of H.R. 7477, and further that the Laboratory be lo- 
cated at the Colorado State University at Fort Collins, Colo. Here we have one 
of the finest veterinary schools in the entire Nation, which already employs many 
nationally known doctors of veterinary medicine, studying the many and varied 
diseases of domestic animals. Colorado State University lies in the approxi- 
mate geographic center of the United States and encompasses many of the 
physical requirements of the major game species. Here we have the Great 
Plains of the Midwest on the east and the great Rocky Mountain Ranges to the 
west. We have on the campus of the University of Colorado at Boulder a very 
fine medical school which trains medical doctors in the field of human disease. 
In fact, we have all of the ingredients necessary to accomplish the objectives of 
such a laboratory. As director of the Colorado Game and Fish Department, I 
pledge the support of our organization in any fields which may be of help. 
We would therefore again solicit your support and approval of the National 
Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS L. KIMBALL, Director. 


Mr. Kimpatu. It was along the same lines as was expressed in pre- 
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the 1956 reorganization bill to study wildlife diseases, and that they 
now conduct this type of research at the Patuxent Research Labora- 
tory here in Maryland. 

Again, I think it you would question the witnesses of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, you would find that while they have 
this authorization, and while they do some work in wild-animal 
diseases, they are only se ratching the surface, and what we need are 
funds to establish an appropriate laboratory and to stay it with tech- 
nicians to do the job adequately. 

It is the only question again of no new starts and not enough money 
to go around to do all of the things that need to be done. 

I strongly feel, and we do in Colorado, that there is a definite need 
now for this particular type of activity. We strongly urge that the 
comimttee favorably consider this bill. 

Mr. Dincevn. Mr. Lennon ? 

Mr. Lennon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dincetx. Mr. Pelly ? 

Mr. Petty. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. I wonder if we could ask Mr. Kimball to identify 
just quickly the significant differences between the work now being 

done at Patuxent and what he thinks might be done if this service 
were established ? 

Mr. Dinceii. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. Kimpaui. It might be well perhaps to ask the representatives 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. They are more in- 
timately familiar with this than I am. I am sure that. the major 
portion of the disease research that has been conducted at Patuxent 
has been in the area of migratory birds. 

Mr. Jounson. Perhaps he can tell how he envisions this would 
operate with mammals and other animals that would not be covered 
by the study of migratory birds. 

Dr. Jensen. As a veterinarian I am concerned with the diseases of 
domestic animals, mostly domestic mammals, and the interrelation- 
ship between the diseases of wild mammals is certainly a real one as 
the interrelationship between wild mammals and domestic animals. 

While the interrelationship between diseases of game birds and 
domestic birds is very important, I think the one between mammals, 
domestic and wild, is not being done adequately at all and certainly 
needs study. 

In the State of Colorado not uncommon is the accusation made that 
wild mammals act as reservoirs of disease for domestic mammals. At 
the present time there is no scientific basis for substantiating or re- 
futing that claim. We certainly need to get the facts. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dtncetx. I would like to thank each and every one of you on 
behalf of the committee for a helpful presentation and for your 
patience in waiting to be heard. It has be of great value to the 
committee. I am compelled to state for the record that I happen to 
be a native of your wonderful State. 


The committee will now hear Mr. Lansing A. Parker, accompanied ' 


by Dr. Leedy. 
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STATEMENT OF LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
DR. D. L. LEEDY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


Mr. Parker. My name is Lansing Parker, and I am Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. I know that 
the committee wants to wind this up as quickly as possible. Rather 
than try to read my statement, though it is very short, I would just 
like to throw in a few highlights. 

Mr. Dincetu. Your statement will be inserted in the record at this 

int. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU oF SporRT 
FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


These bills authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish, 
equip, and maintain a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory and to conduct at 
said installation research into wildlife diseases and related problems. 

The bills reflect a growing awareness of the powerful influence of disease 
organisms upon wildlife populations. At the present time the nature and 
significance of these mortality-producing forces is largely unknown. There is un- 
questionably a direct relationship between many wild animal-borne diseases and 
human health. In other cases, wildlife diseases directly affect economic inter- 
ests. Their role in keeping animal population levels in check is likewise of tre- 
mendous importance. For these reasons, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife concurs in the objective of the proposed legislation, that of bringing 
more attention to bear on the subject of wildlife disease investigations. 

Inasmuch as the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 (Public Law 1024, 84th Cong.), 
the amended Coordination Act of 1958 (Public Law 624, 85th Cong.), and earlier 
legislation provide ample authorization for the Bureau to engage in research on 
wildlife diseases, the further authorization proposed in the bills is not deemed 
necessary. Work in this field was first initiated in 1914. During succeeding 
years the program has expanded modestly to a level permitted by the current 
$139,000 budget for this purpose. 

It must be recognized that all disease problems cannot be attacked from one 
‘central laboratory. Wildlife diseases peculiar to the Dastern States can best be 
studied from a local laboratory situated in the area where outbreaks occur. 
Similarly, there are many western problems including botulism, fowl cholera, 
and tick fever which need to be studied within the region where they are most 
significant. The transfer of such disease investigations to any other section of 
the country would result in inefficiencies and would be impractical. For these 
reasons, we believe that the current budget requirements for disease research 
at the Patuxent Research Refuge and the Denver Wildlife Research Laboratory 
should not be materially lessened by the establishment of a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory in some other section of the country. 

Other governmental agencies charged with the conduct of programs directed 
at a fuller understanding of diseases in man and domestic animals have devel- 
oped national laboratories in the Washington, D.C., area, e.g., the National 
Institutes of Health, Naval Medical Center, Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, and Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter. These institutions, individually and collectively, maintain extensive col- 
lections of study specimens, reference aids and library facilities that cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere in the country. In its effort to demonstrate similar leader- 
ship in the field of disease investigations of wildlife, the Bureau has been cog- 
nizant of this stuation and has recognized the advantages of availabilty of these 
research facilities. To the extent of budgeted funds available, it is building to- 
ward a comparable facility at the Disease Investigation Unit of the Patuxent 
Research Refuge. 
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In view of the above circumstances and the current rate of expenditures for 
disease investigations, the Bureau questions the feasibility of constructing 
$3,500,000 laboratory at the present time. The staffing and operation of such q 
laboratory would entail an additional annual cost of at least $500,000. While 
the Bureau recognizes the important need for intensified research on wildlife 
diseases, it believes this can be accomplished most economically through expan- 
sion of present facilities. We believe that this can be done through the existing 
budgetary procedures developed with proper consideration of research needs for 
all important wildlife problems. 

Mr. Parker. We are in agreement with the gentlemen that have 
appeared previously to testify on these bills. We have not done all we 
should as far as wildlife diseases are concerned. However, I think in 
this particular case we have a very clear authorization, not. only in the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, but also in the coor dins ation act. that 
was amended last. year, and if I might quote from that particular 
section : 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized (1) to provide assistance to, and 
cooperate with the Federal, State, and public or private agencies and organiza- 
tions in the development, protection, rearing, and stocking of all species of 
wildlife, resources thereof and their habitat, including controlling losses of the 
same from disease. 

At the present time we have two laboratories that are investigating 
diseases, one out here in Patuxent near Laurel, Md., which is our chief 
wildlife research laboratory in the East, and also at our laboratory at 
Denver in Colorado. 

Currently, we are attempting to build up emphasis on diseases, 
particularly here at the Patuxent laboratory. 

This program began in 1914 and has been expanded rather modestly, 
admittedly. There have been periods of greater emphasis and less 
emphasis. Currently we have $139,000 in the budget for doing disease 
research. We recognize not all disease problems can be conducted 
from one central place. There are many local disease problems here 
in the East as well as in the West, and a good example, I think, of the 
way they are being attacked is this: all ‘the Southeastern States fish 
and game departments have pooled their interests and resources, work- 
ing with the Univ ersity of Georgia on the disease studies of deer in 
the Southeast. They have a mobile unit that has been developed so 
any time there is an ‘outbre: ak of a disease in deer the people from the 
University of Georgia are Johnny-on-the-spot. They have come up 
with some very interesting results because of their arrangement. 

We do think, however, that the disease laborator y we have at Patux- 
ent is in close proximity to the other national laboratories that have 
similar studies such as the National Institutes of Health, the Naval 
Medical Center, the Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, and the Air Force Research 
Center. Al] of these are located in close proximity to our Patuxent 
laboratory where we are doing our work now. 

The question was raised by one of the earlier witnesses as to the 
many types of work we are doing. At Patuxent we are carrying out 
disease studies on aspergillosis and some of the other diseases that 
relate to migratory birds, particularly waterfowl and mourning doves. 
We have four individuals that are working on diseases of mammals. 

At Denver we are carrying out studies on avian botulism and avian 
parasitic diseases, so we are making a showing across the country in 
problem areas. 
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The Department’s stand is this: We recognize the need for a dis- 
ease program. We feel that we have plenty of authorization to do 
this type of work and that is the reason for recommending against 
the passage of the act. 

Mr. Lennon. You say here in the East, and also at Denver there 
is a partial program as advocated by the distinguished gentleman 
frm Colorado and those that he brings here to testify in behalf of 
legislation that he has offered ¢ 

Mr. Parker. Right. 

Mr. Lennon. Concededly, it is rather minor? 

Mr. Parker. Well, in the consideration of the total wildlife research 
program—and this is a round figure, as I recall—$1,600,000 repre- 
sents our total wildlife research program. 

Mr. Lennon. What about the field that the gentleman from Denver 
talked about? Has the Wildlife Service out there cooperated with 
the heads of colleges and universities at the State level? Are you 
doing anything to try to determine the relationship between diseases 
of wild animals and mammals and domestic mammals ? 

Mr. Parker. The closest I know, as I pointed out, is a cooperative 
study. We have no part of it in the Southeast. For example, where 
they have been attempting to determine the incidence of disease in 
deer as related to those in domestic animals, we have no part in that. 

I might point out for the benefit of the committee that in the area of 
responsibility ours relates more to migratory birds. The problem 
area that has been described here this morning relates to resident 
species of deer, elk, pheasants, and so forth, and the individual State 
has the responsibility for research and management. We, of course, 
recognize that division. We attempt where we can to help them out 
in their field; however, we have devoted most of our time to the species 
for which we have primary responsibility. 

Mr. Lennon. The national parks in the western area have re- 
sponsibility with respect to elk ? 

Mr. Parker. That would be the responsibility of the State fish and 
game departments. Actually the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and 
Wildlife have no responsibility. 

Mr. Lennon. Should you not have some where these wild animals 
abound in the national forests—in Colorado and that area out there? 
Is there not some responsibility on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to try to ascertain the reasons why these elk calves come up 
blind, and what their relationship is to domestic animals? 

Mr. Parker. I would think it would be a minor area of responsi- 
bility as contrasted to migratory birds. True, it would fill the sum 
total knowledge of all diseases which would be of value to the whole 
field. 

Mr. Lennon. It just occurred to me where we have these great 
national preserves and these mammals in them, that that would be a 
responsibility of the Department of the Interior; that is, determining 
the causes of the origin of their diseases. 

Mr. Parker. Going back, as I indicated, the setting of seasons and 
so forth rests with the individual State game department. The In- 
terior Department has no authority in that field. 

Mr. Lennon. You do not have the broad authority in the 1958 act 
that you indicated ? 
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Mr. Parker. I think it is broad enough in the Coordination Ag} 
which I just read, that part of it providing for cooperation with the 
Federal, State, and private agencies. 

Mr. Lennon. A cooperative arrangement between your Depart. 
ment and these States in the West with respect to the wild animals jp 
the national preserves ? 

Mr. Parker. The authorization is here to do that, yes. 

Mr. Lennon. Again it is a question of funds? 

Mr. Parker, Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Lennon. Largely a question of funds? 

Mr. Parker. Well, of course, as has been brought. out in testimony 
on other bills this morning, we have a broad program. It is just a 
question of how to divide up the dollars to cover it all. As I sa 
currently I think we have a program in disease studies that is pretty 
much commensurate with the problem we have in other fields of wild- 
life research. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you think that it would be desirable in this or 
any other field where you are doing continuing research to have at 
least at one location a library, a laboratory, the buildup of a body of 
knowledge against which future research might proceed more effici- 


ently ? 

Mr. Parker. Very definitely, sir, and that is what we are attempt- 
ing to do at Patuxent now in cooperation with the other agencies that 
are working in animal diseases problems. 

Mr. Jounson. In the question previously put with respect to 
whether at Patuxent you are doing the whole range of wild mammals 
is something that you have not gotten that far on ? 

Mr. Parker. Exactly. 

Mr. Jounson. Basically, your testimony is that you are in favor 
of there being a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory but you think 
that you have one at Patuxent? 

Mr. Parxer. I would say this, I think we have the authorization 
to build one if we had the money to build it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would it not be helpful to accomplish the purpose 
of securing a single center at which this work could focus recognizing 
the desirability of contracting it for the Congress to pass one of the 
bills which is pending which would provide explicit authorization 
for a Natonal Wildlife Disease Laboratory so we could look into not 
just the diseases of elk and deer, but the whole problem, their causes, 
diagnoses, epidemiology, specificity, and interrelationships to other 
wildlife, to man, and to domestic livestock? Would not it be helpful 
to get this into law ? 

Mr. Parker. I would say, sir, based upon the authority we have 
now, and as I indicated, we do have two laboratories where we are 
carrying that out currently. It is just a question of the expansion of 
those and we could accomplish probably the same thing as is envi- 
sioned in the bill. 

Mr. Jounson. Now can you through the laboratory you now have 
cooperate with the State game and fish departments and other State 
agencies, institutions, counties, private organizations, and so forth? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. You have adequate contracting power at that lab- 
oratory. 
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Mr. Parker. Very definitely, as I indicated in the amended Coordi- 
nation Act, Public Law 624, which provides that the Secretary is 
authorized to provide assistance to, and cooperate with, the Federal, 
State, and sible or private agencies and organizations in the de- 
velopment, protection, and in controlling losses of the same from 
disease. 

Mr. Jounson. That is not quite the same as provisions in the bills 
which are being here considered, and the interrelationship of man and 
other livestock, and domestic animals. 

Mr. Parker. Well, I would be the first one to confess I do not know 
the legal aspects of this, but I would read into our current authoriza- 
tion that we have sufficient latitude to do that. 

Mr. Jounson. Forget the question of law. Asa matter of funda- 
mental operating principles, I take it that you are saying here this 
morning you are in favor of there being adequate research in the 
diseases of wildlife and their relationship to livestock, other domestic 
animals, and mammals. 

Mr. Parker. Yes, I would say very definitely. 

Mr. Jounson. The question is a matter of interpretation as to 
whether the present law is adequate and whether a new law is needed, 
and the ever-present question of finances. 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. And the adverse reports submitted are not hostile to 
the idea, but it is merely stated that the existing law is adequate, or 
the problem is one of money 4 

Mr. Parker. Right. 

Mr, Jounson. That isall. 

Mr. Dineen. Do you have a wildlife disease expert here this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Parker. I am sorry, but I do not. 

Mr. Kimpatn. If I might be permitted an observation, Dr. Jensen 
is an authority in diseases of all types. He is capable of answering 
any questions that you have in that field. 

Mr. Drvcex. I am concerned about my ability to ask questions in 
that field. 

Let me ask you, has the Fish and Wildlife Service ever considered 
a program of this sort, setting up areal laboratory ¢ 

Mr. Parker. I would say that at one time—actually before my time 
in the service I cannot speak, but with only secondhand information— 
there were some plans put forth. 

Dr. Leepy. I do not think that we have ever had any order of 
magnitude as is suggested here. Our total budget, as Mr. Parker 
has pointed out, is now only $139,000, and most of that has been di- 
rected toward work on migratory birds. We have not gotten into the 
work on game mammals such as were mentioned by Dr. Jensen. 

Mr. Dincett. In addition to Patuxent, is there any other facility 
presently available to the Fish and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. Parker. We have a research laboratory at Denver which does 
also some disease work. 

Mr. Diner. Tell me just how much of the total budget you spend 
on diseases of animals other than migratory waterfowl and migratory 
birds like mourning doves. 
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Dr, Leepy. Actually a very small percentage on mammals, We 
have some work at Patuxent on distemper in raccoons. We have 
carried on some interesting work there and have shown that some 
symptons of distemper and “rabies are almost identical and th: at there 
is some possibility of misinterpreting what the animal has in the way 
of disease. I cannot give you any exact figures on that, but it is g 
very small percentage on mammals. 

Mr. Parker. If the chairman would desire, we would be glad to 
insert information in the record later. 

Mr. Dincexty. If you would do that for us it would be very helpful. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife expenditures for studies of the dis- 
eases of wild mammals total approximately $2,500 annually. 

Mr. Dixeevt. We want to thank you again for your courtesy in 
appearing this morning and for your p: wtience and kindness and for 
a very helpful presentation. We will now hear from Mr. ©, R 
Gutermuth. 

Mr. Gurermutu. I mentioned that I had not seen the Department 
of the Interior’s statement at the time that I made my brief remarks 
earlier on this measure. After hearing the testimony of Mr. Parker 
and others, I would like to make a few additional comments. 

I would like to bring out in connection with the statements by Mr. 
Lennon a few facts that I think the committee should know in con- 
nection with this research program. 

No. 1, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is charged with the re- 
sponsibility, and is the only agency of the Federal Gov ernment that 
is conducting biological research on all of the Federal lands in this 
country. Now when they mentioned they have an appropriation of 
$139,000, that certainly is some indication of the amount of work that 
that agency can conduct. 

Now practically nothing is being done in this broad field that we 
are talking about by that agency. Neither is it conceivable that we 
could ever get this appropriation of $189,000 increased to the point 
where the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service could do the thing we 
think is fundamentally necessary to attack these problems. We are 
advocating in here that we have at one place a biologist, an ecologist, 
a taxologist, a parasitologist, a bacteriologist, and a geneticist and 
a biochemist, and these other leading scientists that can look into 
these problems. 

Now our private organizations, Mr. Chairman, under this unit 
program with which this other measure is related, has contributed 
in that program nearly three-quarters of a million dollars of private 
funds for that unit training program and research program, and we 
are now asking that it be given stability, and the institute intends to 
continue its participation in that program and its contribution of pri- 
vate funds for the furtherance of that work. 

Now we also wish that there could be scholarships and fellowships 
and research grants for the conducting of important studies. 

You have heard testimony here this morning that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has devoted its appropriations almost entirely to 
migratory birds and waterfowl, but it has still been deemed necessary 
by our organizations for the past 22 to 25 years to conduct the Delta 
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waterfowl research station in Canada for the conducting of studies 
into the management of our waterfowl. So we are in all these various 
fields, but in the statement of the Department of the Interior they 
bring out the fact that these studies cannot be conducted at one 
place. 

Now I have been down before this committee and the Appropria- 
tions Committee for many years advocating that this work of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service be broadened, that greater appropriations 
be made, and since I have been such a strong supporter of that agency 
[ hate to find myself taking issue with them on any point, but the fact 
remains that we are not looking into the thing in a comprehensive 
manner. We have one person interested in one disease and he is 
studying one angle of it. If it appears to that person in the con- 
ducting of that study that there is a very important aspect of it 
going off in this direction [indicating], or off in this other direction 
[indicating], we are not approaching those things comprehensively 
like we are doing in other fields of science. We do not have this 
expert on that angle and another expert on another angle that are 
cooperating with this individual and trying to get us these answers. 
We are saying to you that this is never going to be done to the proper 
degree at Patuxent alone. 

Tam very familiar with the work at Patuxent. I am very familiar 
with the commendable work being done by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service at Denver. Certainly, in my humble opinion, the ap- 
propriations for those two centers ought to be tripled and maybe 
quadrupled immediately if we are looking at the basic needs of this 
country. But even if those appropriations were not quadrupled at 
those two research centers we still do not have this kind of compre- 
hensive approach that is being advocated by the establishment of 
this institution. 

Now even if we had appropriations, Mr. Chairman, for the employ- 
ment of scientists, we do not have the facilities available, nor the 
equipment available, at Patuxent to do this thing, and the same is 
true of the Denver laboratory. 

Mr. Jounson. Is it not more likely that you will get the kind of 
research here envisioned in conjunction with a teaching institution 
which is engaged also in the veterinary sciences and research on other 
fronts because it will all have related skills already present, and you 
will have a working team already present, and you will have a cadre 
of cooperation and an attitude of cooperation which is essential for 
the whole view that you are proposing ? 

Mr. Gurermuru. That is right. Chairman Dingell asked me 
earlier whether or not we though this should be in Washington. We 
brought out in our prepared statement that we think it is absolutely 
necessary and essential that this type of institution be where we have 
a good school of veterinary medicine and where we have those other 
facilities that go with such a school for the conducting of this com- 
prehensive work. That has been brought out. While I am not say- 
ing that is the only place that it can be done, we are saying that we 
think we have at Fort Collins what we need. 

Now just because of the nature of the whole situation, you have the 
high country with the high grazing land, you have the forest animals, 
you have the low country with the upland game birds, you have warm- 
water fish and cold-water fish, you have domestic range animals all 
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kinds living in close proximity and neighbors with these wild crea. 

tures. You have that unique combination at Fort Collins. We haye 

it elsewhere too. But when you add everything up and seek what we 

are looking for you find it at Fort Collins. It is as simple as that. 
(Mr. Gutermuth’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, which is one of the older national scientific and educationa] 
organizations. Its program has been continuous since 1911. 

H.R. 7455 and companion measures in the House and Senate are receiving 
wide support. Establishment of the proposed National Wildlife Disease Labora- 
tory is an essential step toward assurance that man finally is moving to study 
disease relationships in areas that have been largely ignored to date. We need 
to know more about how diseases are carried and communicated among our 
wildlife—both sporting and commercial—and from them to domestic animals 
and to man himself. 

Scientists tell us that their current studies of diseases of humans, livestock, 
and poultry point to the imperative need for an adequately equipped facility, 
such as a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory, so that wildlife diseases, their 
causes, diagnosis, epidemiology, host specificity, and interrelationships to man, 
domestic animals, and all other wild creatures can be studied comprehensively 
and intensively. The field of wildlife diseases is the least understood of all 
areas of animal disease pathology and related medical science. Nowhere in 
America are the diseases of wildlife being investigated either as to their inci- 
dence, control, or relationship to disease in humans and farm animals on a scale 
remotely comparable to programs now developed for man and domestic animals. 

In sharp contrast are the many places where the diseases of humans, live- 
stock, and poultry are being studied. Private foundations, State agencies, and 
the U.S. Public Health Service support—in one or more ways—research of hu- 
man diseases. The U.S. Department of Agriculture sponsors the National Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory, Ames, Iowa, where diseases of livestock and poultry 
are being investigated. Additional work is being done at schools of veterinary 
medicine and at agricultural experiment stations, but those studies seldom con- 
sider the implications of disease among our valuable wildlife resources. 

Wildlife disease research is being conducted on a limited scale at a few scat- 
tered places around the country, and the research scientists are obliged to use 
inadequate equipment in all too many instances, and the work is of an inter- 
mittent and uncoordinated nature. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service also 
has limited investigations in progress at its Patuxent and Bear River wildlife 
refuges. 

Little is understood about the role of wild animals in transmitting the 86 
or more diseases that can be communicated between man and other animals. 
How these and other diseases may be transmitted and the degree to which 
wildlife might serve as living reservoirs of infection are not known. Wild 
mammals and birds have an unknown role in transmitting more than a few 
of the several hundred diseases that affect domestic animals. We are faced 
with the grave danger that many of the diseases of domestic animals are 
communicable to wild species and that the diseases of wild animals are com- 
municable in return. We cannot say with any certainty that this is not so or to 
the extent to which it may occur—we simply do not know. 

There is a similar lack of information about the diseases of wild animals 
that are raised for commercial purposes on game farms and mink and other 
fur ranches. This void in knowledge and understanding of the relationship 
of man and domestic animals to wildlife causes only speculation as to how 
much more man and domestic animals are affected by wildlife induced diseases 
than has been determined so far. 

Man is known to be susceptible to certain communicable and dangerous wild- 
life diseases. These include rabies, anthrax, brucellosis, and encephalitis. 
Rabies has become common and widespread with the increase of foxes, coyotes, 
skunks and certain other free-roaming wild animals. Many States have waged 
campaigns to control this serious malady of humans and livestock. 
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An outbreak of sleeping sickness is causing apprehension in the Southwest. 
Wyoming faces an epidemic of anthrax in its sizable and very valuable moose 
population. Tularemia, which got its name from Tulare County, Calif. = 
riously curtailed rabbit hunting in many parts of the country a few years ago, 
and in addition to causing serious suffering to both men and women far and 
wide, actually caused the deaths of hundreds of people who failed to take 

essary precautions. . 
fOrery Shenae engage in outdoor sports each year. Upward of 35 million 
Americans hunt and fish and many of those people have direct and indirect 
contact with wild animals and may become exposed to animal reservoirs of 
disease. : 4 : 

Americans always have prided themselves on the fact that this country has 
peen a leader in research. Admittedly we have made no significant progress 
in this area, however. The lack of knowledge stems from the fact that little 
research has been done, rather than from any inherent difficulty of the 
problem. . . j , 

Other nations have not been as backward as we in studying these infectious 
diseases. The Russians have a research facility that is designed and operated 
solely to study wildlife diseases in relation to man, livestock, and other wild- 
life. It is located at the Kazakh Academy of Sciences at Alma Ata in the 
U.S.S.R. Visiting Americans say the installation has the best of modern facili- 
ties and equipment and is staffed with 28 full-time scientists, 60 technical as- 
sistants, and many laborers. Nowhere in America do we have a comparable 
installation. 

If the Russians are willing to invest in study of the pathological, ecological, 
and economic relationships of wildlife diseases to humans and domestic ani- 
mals, should we not also give serious consideration to research in this field 
in order to safeguard and improve our national health and welfare? 

The introductory statements that accompanied the Senate and House bills 
calling for the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Research Lab- 
oratory cited Colorado State University at Fort Collins as an ideal site. H.R. 
7455 and the other House bills stipulate that the facility should be located at 
a land-grant college or university having “a recognized school of veterinary 
medicine and where graduate training in such research may be carried out.” 
We believe that to be a sound requirement. Accessibility to a good veterinary 
laboratory is a prime necessity in the successful operation of a wildlife disease 
laboratory. Colorado State University has a new and well-equipped veterinary 
medicine laboratory. The university is ideally located with respect to areas of 
varied land use and wildlife habitat. It also is conveniently located for visits 
from all parts of the Nation. We understand that the university would give 
the Federal Government sufficient land for construction of the research 
laboratory. 

Mr. Chairman, the conservationists believe that we simply must have a Na- 
tional Wildlife Disease Research Laboratory where qualified researchers in the 
related fields of science can delve into problems together when necessary and 
advisable. Such teamwork has paid big dividends in the physical and other 
sciences, and we should be getting at least one leading biologist, ecologist, path- 
ologist, parasitologist, bacteriologist, geneticist, biochemist, and so forth, to- 
gether at one place. Competent testimony already has shown that we do not 
have sufficient knowledge in this field of science, and that the void needs to 
be filled. 

H.R. 7455 and identical House: bills were endorsed by the Western Associa- 
tion of State Game and Fish Commissioners at its annual meeting in Portland, 
Oreg., on July 1. A copy of that resolution is attached and I ask that it be 
included in the hearing record as part of my statement. We firmly believe that 
H.R. 7455 is in the public interest and we urge its prompt enactment. 


RESOLUTION NO. 17 (WILDLIFE DISEASE LABORATORY ) 


Be it resolved that the Western Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners endorses the legislation proposing to establish a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory as introduced by Senator Gordon Allott (S. 2086), by 
‘Congressman Wayne N. Aspinall (H.R. 7455), and others, and requests the 
Congress to act promptly and favorably upon this proposal. 

Adopted by the Western Association of State Game and Fish Commissioners, 
39th Annual Conference, Portland, Oreg., July 1, 1959. 
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Mr. Jounson. I thank the chairman and the committee for their 
courtesy to me, and I appreciate your fine spirit. 

Mr. Drneetn. I notice Mr. J. W. Penfold, conservation director of 
the Izaak Walton League. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. PENFOLD, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, oF 
THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Mr. Penrotp. The Izaak Walton League endorses H.R. 5813 and 
5814. We also strongly endorse H.R. 7471. 

In that connection, if I could make a personal comment, I am a 
Coloradan and I live in the second district. I have two sons enrolled 
as students at the Colorado State University, so I personally en- 
dorse Colorado State University as a site for the new wildlife disease 
laboratory. 

That is all that I have to say. 

Mr. Jounson. The gentleman i is one of our most distinguished cit- 
izens and I trust that his duties will not prevent him from voting in 
my district. 

Mr. Dincetu. Unless there is some further witness who would like 


to say something, or present some views on any of these things, the 


committee will adjourn pending the call of the Chair, and all persons 
interested will have five additional days in which to present their 
views on any of the pieces of legislation heard this morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., ‘the committee adjourned pending the 
call of the Chair.) 
(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. KetrH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are constantly besieged 
with pleas from local interests and special interests to authorize and appro- 
priate from the Federal Treasury for new programs and new projects. I think 
that at this time, when we are considering spending of funds that we do not 
have and from best estimates will not have in the foreseeable future, and are 
confronted with a national debt the scope of which I need not review to impress 
you, then these requests must receive particularly close scrutiny. We must be 
most selective if necessary and the most deserving of Federal demands are not 
to be eurtailed. I am sure that this committee and all committees of the 
House recognize the responsibilities which we share. 

Undoubtedly a case can be made for H.R. 7455 and companion bills to estab- 
lish a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory, just as a case can be made for any 
proposed public expenditure. That case must be viewed in perspective, how- 
ever, in light of other demands for Federal expenditures. 

I have been impressed with the views presented by the University of Wyo- 
ming with regard to this proposal, and am making them available to the com- 
mittee in the form of letters attached hereto and made a part hereof by this 
reference, from the president of the university and from the head of the de 
partment of zoology and physiology and the assistant professor of zoology and 
game management of the university. 

This has come up, as you will note from the correspondence, quite suddenly. 
I have not had an opportunity to go over it with responsible wildlife people. 
I seriously doubt if they have had an opportunity to fully reflect upon it. 

I am sure I need not advise any of you of Wyoming’s interest in wildlife 
matters or the responsibility which we feel to the rest of the Nation. Hunting 
opportunities in our State are a matter of great local pride, as well as national 
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interest. The bringing of these opportunities to people of the Nation is a sub- 
stantial business in the State. We want to do what is best to foster this. To 
do this requires the wisest possible expenditure of funds available from every 
source, local, State, and Federal. 

It would seem to me that the committee, particularly in view of the limitation 
of available funds, should give very careful consideration to this legislation, 
which was introduced as late as June 1, 1959, and that it would be inappro- 
priate to summarily report these bills before there has been time for their con- 
tents to be fully known and considered by our interested citizens, and there- 
after an opportunity given to obtain the benefit of their views. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
Laramic, Wyo., April 22, 1959. 
Dr. G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President, the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

DeaAR PRESIDENT HUMPHREY: In response to your note of April 14 regarding the 
proposal by Colorado State University for the establishment of a National Wiid- 
life Disease Laboratory, this proposal had not been mentioned in any of our 
meetings in which the Western States regional disease laboratory was dis- 
cussed. In fact, as far as I am abie to determine, none of the game and fish 
people or the university people had ever been consulted as to the desirability of 
establishing a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory on the Colorado State Uni- 
versity campus. If this had been a long considered proposal, one might have 
expected that it would have been discussed with other State universities and 
game and fish officials and an attempt made to obtain their support. 

It seems probably that since the National Animal Disease Laboratory was 
established at Iowa State University in lieu of Fort Collins, that Colorado State’s 
proposal is being made both to salvage something from their efforts to have the 
National Animal Disease Laboratory located at Fort Collins and to counter our 
own effort to locate the regional laboratory at Laramie, and also as a result 
to Dean Jensen’s impression of the work that is being done on wildlife diseases 
in Russia. 

Certainly in terms of work already accomplished in the field of diseases of 
game animals and fish, I am quite certain Colorado State University cannot 
match the record of the research of the wildlife-disease unit on this campus. 
Certainly the establishment of a wildlife and fish disease research laboratory 
in this region is highly desirable. There is some question, however, as to the 
desirability of attempting to establish a national laboratory at this particular 
time. It seems to us that there are two fundamental questions which would 
need to be answered before such a national laboratory should be established: 
(1) Can the need for a national laboratory at this particular time be justified? 

2) If so, should it be established on the campus of Colorado State University? 
(I am quite certain that all interested parties have not been consulted on this 
latter point. ) 

As regards the first consideration, we believe the Colorado State University 
proposal does somewhat exaggerate the lack of study of the diseases of wild- 
life in the United States, and their statement that “nowhere in America are the 
diseases of wild animals being investigated * * * on a scope even near compar- 
able to the programs now concerned with the disease of man and domestic 
animals,’ is somewhat misleading. The following list of agencies which are 
carrying out research on the disease of wild animals may help to clarify the 
picture: 

U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Main research headquarters at Bethesda, Md. The Johns Hopkins University 
works in close cooperation on many problems with this establishment, particu- 
larly on rodent investigations and sylvatie rabies. 

Research laboratory in Atlanta, Ga., employing several hundred people en- 
gaged in research on the communicable diseases between man and wild mammals 
and birds on a seminational basis. 
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Research laboratory in Hamilton, Mont., employing between 50 and 100 people 
engaged in research projects similar to the Atlanta station. One of the primary 
interests of this station is the parasites of wildlife. 

Several regional laboratories, such as at Logan, Utah with 15 to 20 people 
engaged in wildlife disease work in the intermountain area. 

Many field stations, such as at Greeley, Colo. This particular station igs algo 
working on communicable disease between wildlife and man. 

All of these stations have highly qualified personnel with degrees in medicine 
and/or the various biological fields, to say nothing of the personnel with teeh.- 
nical training and experience. Some topics of intensive investigations are rabies 
(bats, birds, fox, coyote, skunk, ete.) ; encephalitis (mammals and birds) ; 
anaplasmosis ; brucellosis; various fever diseases, etc. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Small laboratories are located throughout the entire country doing work on 
diseases of livestock which are common to domestic and wild animals, i.e. bru- 
cellosis, anthrax, and encephalitis. A five-man team from one laboratory has 
been carrying out an anaplasmosis investigation for 5 years with Wyoming do- 
mestic and wild animals. 

Southeastern Cooperative Deer Disease Laboratory, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., a cooperative effort between 10 Southeastern States, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the University of Georgia. Deer studies here include 
parasitology, anatomy, histology, incidence of leptospirosis and_ brucellosis, 
hematology and blood chemistry analysis. 


STATE AGENCIES 


New York.—Intensive investigations dealing with rabies in wild-animal popu- 
lations. One of two existing publications on wildlife diseases has been pub- 
lished by this State. 

Illinois.—Intensive work on rabies and other disease of wildlife. 

California.—Extensive disease investigations in mammals, birds, and fish. 
Of particular importance are the contributions of published materials from 
their game and fish laboratory. 

Wyoming.—Game and fish laboratory is nationally recognized for its con- 
tributions over the past 11 years to the knowledge of wildlife diseases and 
parasites. The other wildlife disease publication in the United States came 
from this laboratory. 


U.S. ARMY CHEMICAL CORPS, BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Camp Dietrich, Md.—Eastern faunal ecology and disease investigations and 
experimentation. 

Dugway Proving Ground, Dugway, Utah.—Western faunal ecology and dis- 
ease investigations and experimentation. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark.—Southern faunal ecology and disease investigations, 

Corn Island, La.—Field testing station for biological warfare. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Arco, Idaho.—Extensive ecological studies are being conducted by this organ- 
ization with related studies of wild animals diseases. 

It is strange that no mention of the foregoing activities or their support was 
given in the Colorado State University proposal. It also seems strange that 
no mention was made of the proposed regional game and fish disease laboratory. 

The Colorado State University proposal is inaccurate in a statement involving 
Wyoming. Presently, there are no known cases of anthrax in our moose popula- 
tion. The anthrax epidemic that is indicated as presently in progress occurred 
214 years ago, and at that time only 18 head of moose and about 65 head of 
cattle were known to have had the disease. 

In order to get the facts straight, it may be well to outline the principal 
steps which have been taken for establishing a regional wildlife disease labora- 
tory. The first step, no doubt, was taken by the Western Association of Game 
and Fish Commissions in July 1958, when they decided that such a laboratory 
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should be established. As I understand it at that time, or very shortly there- 
after, both Wyoming and Colorado suggested the use of their facilities as an 
initial phase in developing this laboratory. A tour of Colorado State University 
and Wyoming was arranged and carried out by Wyoming and Colorado game 
and fish personnel on December 27, 1958. On January 26, 1959, a meeting was 
held in Denver with Mr. Tom Kimball, director of Colorado Game and Fish 
Department, and Wyoming Game and Fish and University of Wyoming repre- 
sentatives. The Wyoming delegation felt that equal consideration should be 
given to Laramie as a possible site for the regional laboratory. At this meet- 
ing it was agreed that an outside committee should be appointed to decide on 
an impartial basis where the best location and facilities were. This was to be 
taken up with the Colorado State University and University of Wyoming presi- 
dents by the respective State game and fish directors. Correspondence to Mr. 
Greene on March 19 with reference to the committee’s formation indicated that 
no change in plans had taken place. 

We believe that every effort should be continued on our part to get the Central 
Western States to decide on the location of the regional laboratory. This 
should be done with or without Colorado States University’s approval. A 
possible course of action in reply to President Morgan’s letter would be to write 
him with reference to material in this letter. Copies of your letter to him 
might be sent to our congressional representatives in Washington and also ta 
Congressman Johnson referred to in President Morgan’s letter. In the light 
of the work which had already been done to establish a regional laboratory, it 
is difficult indeed to understand why Colorado State University would propose 
a national wildlife disease laboratory and send this proposal to Congress for 
action without even consulting other interested parties. The date on the pre 
posal was March 16 and, except for the fact that you talked to President Morgan 
about establishing the committee as was suggested, we would not have known of 
their proposal. aed 

A postscript might be added to President Morgan’s letter asking him if he 
would have any serious objections to our sending a copy of their proposal to some 
of the U.S. Public Health Service people for their comments. 

We have a relatively complete file of the correspondence between the various 
parties concerned with this matter as well as Colorado State University’s original 
proposal for a regional laboratory. We can have these duplicated if necessary. 
We are sure that Senators O’Mahoney and McGee and Congressman Keith 
Thompson would want to have all this information in consideration of the 
Colorado State University proposal. Certainly our representatives in Congress 
should be appraised of our interest in this matter. It seems very unlikely that 
a national laboratory will be established at this time, but a regional laboratory 
isa very definite possibility. 

If there is any further information regarding this matter which you may 
desire, we will be pleased to try to furnish it if possible. We would appreciate 
the opportunity to discuss this with you personally at your convenience. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. Ftoyp CLARKE, 
Head, Department of Zoology and Physiology. 
Grorce T. BAXTER, 
Acting Director, Wildlife Conservation and Management. 
KENNETH L. Diem, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology and Game Management. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
Laramie, Wyo., July 21, 1959 
Representative KEITH THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. THOMPSON : Our people are very much concerned about the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Allott of Colorado for the establishment of a National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory at Colorado State University. This has been reviewed by 
our people, and it seems to me that two fundamental points should be made: 
(1) attempt to defeat bill S. 2086; and (2) at any rate try to delete the state 
ment “* * * that has a recognized school of veterinary medicine and where 
graduate training in such research may be carried out.” 


48972—60——_15 
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Concerning the first point, the establishment of a National Wildlife Disease 
Laboratory is presently not justified. The allocation of $3 million to q Single 
national laboratory would eventually mean curtailing or restricting wildlife 
disease research already in progress at many other institutions. A more logical 
approach would be to utilize the $3 million to expand present facilities of the 
existing operational organizations. Because of biographical considerations 
previous experience with these established wildlife disease centers indicates that 
it is physically impractical to concentrate a national wildlife disease research 
program at a single central laboratory. 

With regard to the second point, Colorado State University is attempting to 
obtain by legislation a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. No other lang. 
grant college with a schoo! of veterinary medicine is centrally located in the 
United States, or if centrally located, such schools have limited wildlife popula. 
tions in their vicinities. It would seem that this is an effort by Colorado State 
University to eliminate any consideration of many other equally qualified colleges 
or universities. 

If this bill passes the Senate, I hope you will see fit to take into consideration 
the feelings and interest of our people in this legislation. Should there be any 
need for further information concerning this matter, I shall be pleased to furnish 
it if possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. D. HUMPHREY, President, 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

ScHoon OF AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION SYSTEM, 

Auburn, Ala., August 8, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK W. BoyKIN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR FRANK: I have been advised that S. 2086 and H.R. 7471, 7455, 7461, and 
7477 have been introduced into the Senate and House, respectively, proposing the 
establishment of a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. Since it is my under 
standing that all bills have been introduced by members of the Colorado delega- 
tion, I am sure that there must be keen interest in that section in the establish- 
ment of such a laboratory. 

I have talked with some of our people about this matter. They have con- 
vinced me that there is in fact need for research on wildlife diseases and para- 
sites. Some of the need arises from the fact that wildlife is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized as a resource due largely to the growth of urbanization and 
industrialization and to the concurrent increased interest in recreation. Another 
basis of need is the fact that some diseases and parasites of wildlife species 
are communicable to or pests of man. 

While there is obvious need for research on wildlife diseases and pests, it is 
immediately obvious that these are not problems that are generally of one-State 
interest nor on which one State can expend very large parts of its research re- 
sources. Since the problems are interstate or national in scope, it is obvious 
that the support for research on the problems might come from Federal sources 
and that the laboratories might be federally controlled. 

Although our people are content that wildlife disease laboratories be Federal 
installations, they doubt that one national laboratory could adequately do the 
job for the country. They feel, and I concur in their feeling, that several re 
gional laboratories would be much more appropriate. We, of course, would like 
to see a regional laboratory located in the South to work on the problems that 
are more or less peculiar to the southern region. 

If such a laboratory were located in the South, we feel that Auburn would be 
peculiarly well suited for it. As you know, we have a school of veterinary 
medicine. We also have an animal disease research department which is 
jointly sponsored by the agricultural experiment station and the school of 
veterinary medicine. The U.S. Department of Agriculture Regional Animal 
Disease Laboratory is located here. Although this laboratory is called an ant 
mal disease laboratory, the research of the laboratory is concerned primarily 
with parasitic diseases rather than infectious diseases. Finally, we have a C0- 
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operative wildlife research unit located here. The wildlife research unit is a 
cooperative undertaking and is supported jointly by the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, the Alabama Department of Conservation, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the Wildlife Management Institute. Furthermore, we offer grad- 
uate training at the doctoral level in wildlife and fish management. Thus, we 
have many associated activities that would strongly point to Auburn as a good 
site for a laboratory of this kind. 

Iam sending identical letters to Senators Hill and Sparkmen and to you and 
Congressmen Andrews and Grant. I understand that the House bills have been 
sent to your committee. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
E. V. Smitu, Dean and Direcior, 


STATEMENT OF STEWART M, BrANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


I am Stewart M. Brandborg, assistant conservation director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. The National Wildlife Federation is a citizen organization 
of State affiliate groups who are dedicated to conservation ideals. 

The National Wildlife Federation supports the bills, H.R. 7471, H.R. 7477, 
H.R. 7455, and H.R. 7461, to establish a National Wildlife Disease Laboratory. 
We feel that such a facility has long been needed to carry out wildlife disease 
research and that it would permit long-term and comprehensive studies of 
serious sources of mortality in wild animal populations. 

There is a real need at this time, when demands for the enjoyment of wild- 
life—a very important part of our outdoor recreational resources—continues to 
increase steadily, to isolate disease-causing factors in wildlife populations so 
that we can strive to control these through environmental manipulations that 
are in keeping with management goals. Through the establishment of this 
laboratory wildlife diseases would become the primary objective of research 
studies instead of a secondary, and often incidental, result of research on 
diseases of man or domestic animals. 

Disease in wildlife is a natural thing. We expect to find it. But we know 
from experience that it can have devastating effects within wild populations, 
and sometimes upon man. As we make greater demands upon fish and game 
animals for recreation, it becomes more important that we gain a clearer under- 
standing of the factors that decimate these animals. Such knowledge can 
provide the basis for establishing controls over an animal’s environment that 
will greatly reduce losses to disease-causing factors during periods when disease 
would otherwise take a devastating toll. 

We have witnessed the successful control of human disease through improve- 
ment of our living conditions and sanitary and health standards. The same 
results can be expected with wildlife disease where knowledge of an animal’s 
living conditions will permit us to adjust his environment and population to a 
point where inroads from disease-causing factors can be limited. 

While we witness great emphasis upon research designed to solve the riddles 
of human affliction, comparatively little organized research is being conducted 
to find the answers to disease problems of wildlife. Enactment of this measure 
would represent a significant step toward the initiation of such research for 
wildlife. Lead poisoning, coccidiosis, aspergillosis, and botulism are but a few 
of the serious causes of mortality in wildlife that we know comparatively little 
about. For the most part, our research on these and many other diseases has 
only scratched the surface in giving us the basic information we need to protect 
animals from excessive losses. 

For many years wildlife experts and sportsmen leaders have urged the estab- 
lishment of a central laboratory for research on these many wildlife diseases. 
I am sure that examination of the records will show that the plan for a national 
laboratory has long been on the books of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
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and has received strong support from biologists of this agency and conservation 
and wildlife departments of the States. Such a facility can serve as a centra) 
depository for literature, specimen material, and equipment to permit a com. 
prehensive research program. From here information and special assistance 
could be sent to any place in the Nation where outbreaks of wildlife disease 
become a threat. Field stations and wildlife disease laboratories of wildlife 
agencies, colleges, and universities could draw upon this installation for help in 
carrying out studies of wildlife disease in State or regional areas and in dray. 
ing materials and information from other sections of the country. Another of 
the functions of this laboratory would be that of making grants available, from 
its own resources and those of other public and private sources, for study of 
specific wildlife disease problems by its own field laboratories and those of State 
and university agencies. 

It would seem that a disease laboratory of this type would most logically be 
established near Washington, D.C. A number of reasons support this proposal: 
The centralization and ready availability of other disease research laboratories 
specimen materials and libraries of the Public Health Service, the Defense De. 
partment and other public and private agencies; nowhere else can such acces- 
sibility to these be enjoyed as readily as within this area. This would not mean 
that field experiment stations, connected with the central laboratory or working 
in cooperation with it, could not be located strategically in various regions of 
the Nation to meet specific research needs. 

The bills before the committee would serve to emphasize the importance of 
wildlife disease studies and give impetus to a long neglected problem. We urge 
that they be reported favorably by this committee. 

I wish to thank the committee for the privilege of appearing here today. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1959 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON FisHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
ComMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Borxrn. The committee will come to order, please. 

The first bill to be considered this morning is H.R. 5004, by our 
friend Congressman Lennon, from North Carolina, also H.R. 6114 by 
Mr. Sikes, H.R. 6185 by Clement W. Miller, H.R. 6753 by George P. 
Miller, identical bills. 

(H.R. 5004 follows :) 


[H.R. 5004, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL Authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing 
research on the biology fluctuations, status, and statistics of the migratory marine species 
of game fish of the United States and contiguous waters 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to undertake a comprehensive continuing study of the migra- 
tory marine fish of interest to recreational fishermen of the United States, 
including species inhabiting the offshore waters of the United States and species 
which migrate through or spend a part of their lives in the inshore waters of 
the United States. The study shall include, but not be limited to, research on 
migrations, identity of stocks, growth rates, mortality rates, variations in sur- 
vival, environmental influences, and effects of fishing on the species, for the 
purpose of developing wise conservation policies and constructive management 
activities. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized (1) to acquire lands, construct laboratory or 
other buildings, purchase boats, acquire such other equipment and apparatus, 
and to employ such officers and employees as he deems necessary; (2) to co- 
operate or contract with State and other institutions and agencies upon such 
terms and conditions as he determines to be appropriate; and (3) to make 
— the results of such research conducted pursuant to the first section of 

is Act. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
hecessary to carry out the provisions of this Act: Provided, That no more than 
$2,700,000 be appropriated for this purpose in any one fiscal year. 


Mr. Borxrn. Congressman Lennon, we are delighted to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALTON LENNON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Lennon. Mr. Chairman, this is the first and only piece of legis- 
lation I have had before this or any other subcommittee of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and I shall ask the in- 
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dulgence of you gentlemen to make what you may consider to be q 
rather lengthy statement on the same. 

This bill, H.R. 5004, now before your committee, is, in the judgment 
of many people, an essential piece of natural resources legislation, 
It authorizes and directs the Sananes of the Interior to undertake 
continuing research on the biology fluctuations, status and statistics 
of the migratory marine species of game fish of the United States and 
contiguous waters. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department has reported that it is opposed to 
the bill because it already has broad authority in the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956, so it says, sufficient to permit undertaking the re- 
search activities covered in my bill. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment’s report recognizes that there is a great and growing need for a 
long-term continuing basic research program in the coastal marine 
sport fisheries. 

It is true that Public Law 1024 of the 84th Congress, the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, contains broad authority for research on the 
marine sport fisheries, but it is also true, gentlemen of the committee, 
that not 1 cent has been budgeted for this important work since pas- 
sage of that act. It is crystal clear from reading the testimony given 
during the development of that act that a balanced sport fishery pro- 
gram was needed and was intended. By its passage the Congress 
then gave a mandate to the Department to implement the evident 
desires of the public to develop such a program, including substantial 
research on the important marine sport fisheries. 

On the occasion of the first report to the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee on the reorganization progress just a little more 
than a year ago now, I inquired into the extent of research being 
undertaken on the marine sport fisheries. I was informed by the 
Department’s witnesses in this room that virtually nothing was being 
done and, in fact, nothing was planned. Despite this reminder to the 
Department, I find that nothing now is included in the 1960 budget 
to initiate this vitally needed work. 

I can conclude only that the broad authority inherent in the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956, which the Department of the Interior now 
states in its report as its reason for opposing the passage of this bill, 
is in fact inadequate or has been completely ignored. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that a more direct and en- 
forceable statement of authority and congressional intent is now re- 
quired. Indeed, failure by the Department to budget funds for this 
activity is adequate proof—and I would almost say clear, cogent, and 
convincing proof—that this additional legislation is necessary if we 
are to assure the development of a marine sport fishery program in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Such a program must be included in addition to our fresh water 
program, the waterfowl program, and the commercial fisheries pro- 
gram, if we are to have a desirable balance in this phase of Federal 
activity. 

As of now, nothing is being done at the Federal level. Quite re- 
cent conversation I have had with the Department’s representatives 
suggests that some effort may be made some time in the future when 
budget limitations permit. I regard such assurances as_ utterly 
inadequate. 
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We have today impressive research and management programs 
for waterfowl and other game. We have equally impressive pro- 

ams for the important commercial fisheries, and we have a sub- 
stantial hatchery program in the fresh water sport fisheries. Alto- 

ther, in fact—and I think these are significant figures—according 
to the latest information given to me by the Department of the In- 
terior, We have today a capital investment in the fish hatchery es- 
tablishment amounting to more than $60 million. 

In the 1960 budget request there were $4,700,000 for hatchery opera- 
tions, and another half million for new construction. It is significant 
to note that for 1957 the Congress appropriated $1,601,000 for in- 
land fish hatcheries. For 1958, $2,330,000 was appropriated for in- 
land fish hatcheries. For 1959, $2,630,350 was appropriated for in- 
land fish hatcheries. 

Including administrative overhead and research to improve the 
hatchery product, we were asked to provide nearly $6 million for 
fish hatchery-related activities but, gentlemen, not 1 cent was in- 
cluded in the Federal program for research on the marine sport 
fisheries. 

Unfortunately, and for many reasons, most of the States are un- 
able to take much action in this field. The Dingell-Johnson excise 
taxes provide inadequate funds for the States to do the needed job of 
marine research. In short, salt water anglers and marine sport fish- 
eries and the substantial sport fishing industry supported thereby 
has long lived in a veritable no man’s land. 

The 1955 national survey of fishing and hunting undertaken in 
1956 by Crosley Surveyors for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service revealed that more than 58.6 million man-days of recreational 
fishing were supported by the marine sport fisheries that year. Recre- 
ationally, this was three times as important as waterfowl, 19.6 million 
hunting days, and for the benefit of which some $4 million of Fed- 
eral funds were appropriated last year. 

It also showed, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
that more than 414 million Americans utilized the coastal marine 
sport fishing resources for sport, and that they spent $488,900,000, 
about $107 apiece, for the goods and services required for fishing on 
coastal marine waters. 

Projected over the intervening years and based on an estimated in- 
crease in numbers of anglers amounting to a conservative 314 per- 
cent annually, salt water sport fishing generated an estimated $540 
million of business activity in 1958. 

I think it bears commenting, too, that this amount is equivalent 
to more than one-half the total retail business generated by the entire 
U.S. commercial fishing industry. 

In my own State of North Carolina, marine sport fishing is a vital 
factor in our coastal economy. We have today in excess of 325,000 
salt water anglers in our State. They spend in excess of $35 million 
annually for goods and services they require in fishing. 

Sport fishing is so important in our State that the North Carolina 
State College operates a unique extension course on methods of fishing 
and fish conservation, and considerable emphasis is placed on salt 
water game fishing. 
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Without doubt, fishing is the principal factor in our multi-million. 
dollar coastal tourist industry. 

Much of our expanding small boatbuilding industry receives its 
principal stimulus from the demand for craft to service sport fisher. 
men. Many ouf our commercial fishermen today, finding commereia] 
fishing increasingly unprofitable, are looking to charter “boating : as a 
means of supporting their families. We h: ad a bill just a few days 
ago which touched directly that subject matter, pertaining to the New 
England area. The same thing exists up and down the Atlantic coast 
in the coastal area, as well as the Pacific coast. 

It is my understanding that the average daily catch of salt water 
fish is about 414 pounds per angler per day. This would indicate 
that the 1958 harvest of marine sport fish approximates 290 million 
pounds caught each year. This was more than 12 percent of the total 
quantity of edible fish taken in the entire annual U.S. commercial 
catch. Obviously, gentlemen, sport salt water fish make an important 
contribution of nutritious food at the American table as well as pro- 
vide vast opportunities for needed recreation and, of course, sizable 
stimulus to business and industry. 

Now more than 2 years after the passage of the Bonner Act of 1956, 
judging by the 1960 budget proposols and the response to verbal in- 
quiries I have made, nothing i is proposed to be spent on research on 
the vital salt water sport fisheries resources. Many of the important 
salt water sport fishes are migratory at one time or another, thus 
ignoring political boundaries. “Only a few States today are studying 
any aspects of the sport fisheries because of this fact and because they 
are very limited or have no funds whatever for this purpose. 

Little fundamental knowledge with respect to oceanic game fish is 
available. Even the most rudimentary knowledge of the feeding 
habits, movements, breeding habits, and other essential life history 
facts of upward of 200 of the common coastal species of significance 
to sport fishing is lacking or only sketchily known. Longevity and 

rate of growth is almost entirely unknown for most species. Vir- 
tually nothing i is known of the rates of replacement of marine sport 
fish supplies or of the details of habitat requirements and, therefore, 
what factors influence their abundance. 

Many eminent marine ichthyologists have attested to the extreme 
scarcity of essential information of this kind and note its importance 
for future management that will be essential in years to come. I 
mention three and can supply the names of many others who recently 
in public hearings and in other public forums, have attested to this 
need: Dr. Edward Raney of Cornell University, Dr. Daniel Merriman 
of Yale University, and Dr. William Hassler of North Carolina State 
College. 

It seems now abundantly clear that both the amount of available 
leisure time and the need for beneficial outdoor recreation are bound 
to increase substantially. It also seems clear that several existing 
Federal programs will tend to aid the flow of people to the seacoast 
and on to the coastal waters. 

I interpolate here to call to your attention that 80 million people, 
almost half of the population of this country, live in coastal States, on 
the Atlantic or Pacific or gulf coast. 
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It seems crystal clear that a large and increasing percentage of 
these folks will choose fishing as their chief means of recreation. If 
this challenge is to be met and sustained by the resources, much new 
knowledge not now available will be needed. 

It is therefore, I believe, in the public interest for the Congress to 
specifically authorize and direct the Secretary of the Interior to under- 
take, through the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, a substan- 
tial and continuous program of basic research on the marine sport 
fisheries resources as provided in the bill H.R. 5004. Such action will 
help to implement the broad authority of the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956, and make the intent of Congress crystal clear with respect to 
its desire for substantial continuing research on the marine sport fish- 
eries resources. 

I suggest in this bill a reasonable sum to be appropriated annually, 
and that amount would be equal to one-half of 1 percent of the amount 
of retail business generated by salt water sport fishing in 1958. This 
figure is $540 million generated at the retail level by salt water fishing. 
One-half of 1 percent would be $2,700,000 annually. 

I think it is interesting to note, too, in this comparison that the sum 
of $21,438,000 was requested in 1960 for the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to benefit the commercial fishery industry as a whole. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, that 
this bill is in the public interest and it is an essential piece of natural 
resources legislation, and I ask that the committee give it its very 
serious and grave consideration. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Congressman Lennon, I think that is one of the best 
statements I have ever heard. You have given it a lot of thought, 
work, and research. I agree with every word you said. 

Gentlemen, any questions ? 

Mr. Mituer. I just want to congratulate our colleague from North 
Carolina for the fine statement he has made. I should like to point 
out both recreation and sport fisheries represent a substantial segment 
of our economy, sport fishing particularly. We sometimes feel that 
recreation does not contribute to the economy, but that is a fallacy. 
More money is expended in this field than in many other fields. It can 
become an activity which can support a whole community, but you ean- 
not have it without spending some money to perpetuate and protect 
the species that make this possible. 

With the days of leisure which will be before the American people 
in the future, it is all the more important at this time that we take a 
long, careful look at this subject, or we are likely to lose a valuable 
asset from the economy of this country. 

Mr. Lennon. I appreciate the significant comments of our dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. Borxrn. Congressman Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dincett. I want to commend our colleague on his very fine 
statement. 

_ Mr. Petry. I wish to join in commending the gentleman for his 
mterest in sport fishing, a recreational pastime of the American people. 
I come from the area of Puget Sound, which has a great sport fishing 
industry, and I am interested, first of all, to inquire, did the Bonner 
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bill of 1956 to which you referred contain the word “direct”? Jy 
other words, 1 is the Fish and Wildlife Service going contrary to the 
direction of Congress ? 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Pelly, I can only answer that by stating that jn 
a reading and study of the legislation which was passed by ‘the 84th 
Congress of 1956, the Fish and Wildlife Act, it appeared to me that 
the Bureau was authorized specifically to provide research in the 
marine sport fisheries field. In their report on this bill they state that 
the reason they object to this bill is because they already have author. 
ity to do the same thing that my bill asks be “done. They say, too, 
“We concede that we have not done anything about it. 

I think the intent of Congress was made c lear in the passage of that 
act that this field was to be covered. They say it was covered, but 
they say, too, that “we have not done anything about it, and we have 
no immediate plans for doing anything about it.” 

That is the thing that disturbs me and that is the reason I think 
this Congress ought to spell out and make clear that it was the intent 
of Congress that research should be carried forward in a program of 
this kind. It is a tremendous industry. I mean not only from the 
recreational point of view but I am speaking of the 500-some-odd mil- 
lion days of fishing per year and the average catch of 414 pounds. 
What does that mean to the pocketbooks of those fishermen? Every 
person who salt water fishes has a deep freeze. There is nothing quite 
so good as a broiled mackerel that you have frozen, or a broiled blue- 
fish, or even a spot or croaker or drum. 

Mr. Petty. The chairman of this full committee, Mr. Bonner, re- 
cently came home with some bluefish from his native fishing grounds, 
and I had some, and it was certainly very good. I would not. want 
in any way to have you reflect on the commercial fishing. 

Mr. Lennon. No, sir; I did not mean that. 

Mr. Petxy. The work in that is very necessary. 

Mr. Lennon. It is very necessary and essential. I do not mean to 
imply by any remarks I ‘have made that I deplore the money which 
is being expended in our aid to the commercial fishing industry. 
Neither do I mean to imply that I do not like the pr oposal we how 
live under for the development and continuous construction of addi- 
tional inland fish hatcheries. But the thing I am concerned about, Mr. 
Pelly, is the fact that we have a program “where we have in excess of 
100 inland fish hatcheries. At the F ederal Government’s expense and 
the taxpayers’ expense we take those fingerlings and other small fish 
to the hundreds of thousands of farm and other small fish to the 
hundreds of thousands of farm ponds—to do what? To make those 
fish available to the folks who use those ponds—at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

Why do we do that? We do it because we want to supplement 
their diet with the right sort of thing. We want to increase their in- 
pocket income by giving them free fish. 

The salt water anglers, who average 4144 pounds a day, running 
upward of 280 million pounds each year, spend $540 million a year for 
recreation, so it would appear, and their catch goes in their deep 
freezes and larders for future use. They are entitled to this consider- 
ation, too. 
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We are not quarreling about those programs. We are just saying 
we have over $60 million in capital investment in inland fish hatcher- 
jes, and we continue to build them every year. That is all right, and 
I am not complaining. What is it done for? It is to stock private 

nds and to stock streams which are for the public. 

That is fine. But by the same token, a small fraction of that ought 
to be spent in developing something else which is essential to the 
coastal people. Nearly half the population of our country lives in 
coastal States, according to a public statement made recently by the 
Director of this very Bureau. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to offer at 
this point in the record the appropriations for the Bureau of Sport. 
Fisheries and Wildlife under sport fishery management investiga- 
tions, for the fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Without objection. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Appropriations, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, sport fishery 
management and investigations 























ee ! 
Items 1957 1958 | 1959 

———__—_—— — caren oo 
Fish hatcheries (O. & M.)_.---.------ shh unduthediadtdianddad $3, 564, 200 $4, 009, 800 | $4, 350, 050 
SENET NOG (OONSEFUCCION) ... «a 2 econ nina denstadaduadon 1, 601, 000 | 2, 330, 000 2, 360, 350 
Fishery research. - -- papitetawesanalealeensacne attained 253, 400 329, 000 | 517, 000 
RIOD CROMMERIINCIIUND 20 5 .0i.tnicirnnt ng en coninstinatelenabuhesiieninlnaediine tek antee 222, 000 
Fishery research (Federal-aid revisions) ........- Saas wurden 25, 100 25, 100 105, 000 
eT INNOIININIG GUE COOOD Soin nds een kb caminsiebbecducutnduchnn 147, 400 155, 000 169, 700 
Total, management and investigations........................| 3, 965, 000 4, 563, 800 | 5, 036, 750 
eral, constraction . . .........-........... stb deieiediis aapactianaae | 1, 601, 000 2, 330, 000 | 2, 582, 350 
Total, Federal-aid revisions------- nisin ab anna uae taeeeree 25, 100 25, 100 105, 000 

Total appropriations................- saldioleneiendibaeReaene 5, 591, 100 6, 918, 900 | 7, 724, 100 





Mr. Petiy. I would like to point out, Mr. Rivers knows that much 
of the research which goes into commercial fisheries also helps sport 
fishermen, and they receive some benefit from that. 

I particularly like the part of your bill which calls for the collab- 
oration with the State departments. In our State we are developing 
fish farming where dams and obstructions to the waters are preventing 
the fish from spawning in their natural grounds. We are trying fish 
farming and other experiments. Whether it will work or not, I do 
not know, but I do think it important to have cooperation between 
the States and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lennon. I think the gentleman would be interested in the lan- 
guage used in the report on this bill, in which it is stated that 





There is a great and growing need for a long-term continuing basic research 
program in the coastal marine sport fisheries. 

But we do not have it. 

Mr. Petty. I might point out that recently this subcommittee re- 
ported a bill of mine for a salt water laboratory to be constructed near 
the city of Seattle which would have been in connection with the 
locally constructed aquarium. If this legislation had been on the 
books there would be no need, as I see it, for me to ask for special 
legislation because then the Department, on the basis of this authority 
and this direction, could have gone ahead and put these particular 
research projects where they should be. 
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Mr. Lennon. I am so glad the gentleman brought that up. I am 
familiar with the gentleman’s bill. I am also familiar with the bij] 
of the gentleman from Florida, Mr. Cramer. Unless we embark on 
a national program of research for our marine sport fisheries, we shal] 
be in the same situation we are with respect to establishing inland 
fish hatcheries all over the United States. We will have a patchwork 
of marine laboratories up and down our three coasts. 

Mr. Patuy. And the area which squeaks the loudest will receive the 
attention instead of letting an objective program proceed in accord- 
ance with the needs of every area. 

Mr. Lennon. The gentleman knows exactly what will happen if 
the Congress passes this legislation and an appropriation is made, 
Every one of us who lives in the coastal areas will insit that we ought 
to have a marine laboratory as well. That will run into a figure 
aggregating what we now have invested in inland fish hatcheries. 

We want an overall national program. We have 360 miles of coast- 
line in North Carolina. Of course, other States have more. Just 
as sure as your bill and Mr. Cramer’s bill become law and an appro- 
priation is made and construction is started, every one of the Members 
of Congress and Senators who live in coastal States will insist, as they 
have a right to insist, on the same type of program for their area, 
Then we have destroyed what we are trying to do—trying to get a 
national program of research in this field. 

Mr. Petry. I want to conclude with this final thought which I 
have. I think in the civilization in which we live, there is so much 
to pull families apart, so the husband goes one way and the wife an- 
other, but fishing is a recreation in which they all go out in a boat with 
their children, and I think it is one of the things which will keep 
America strong. 

Mr. Lennon. If they do not have a boat, Mr. Pelly, they pack their 
icnic basket and go and park their car at the shore and spend the day 
shing together. Millions of them do that. 

Mr. Petty. I am very glad the gentleman has introduced this legis- 
lation. I much prefer to see this type of legislation going through than 
special bills such as that to which I referred. 

Mr. Curtin. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman obviously 
knows whereof he speaks. It was a very good statement. 

Mr. Lennon. Thank you. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. [have no questions. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I have had my say, but may I add,I 
not only support this bill but I have a companion bill also pending be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. Lennon. I appreciate the gentleman’s comment. 

Mr. Boyxrn. It is a good bill, and I am for it 1,000 percent. You 
made a good statement. 

Mr. Rivers, would you like to say a word? How did you like that 
statement ? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I subscribe. I am sold. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Mr. Boryxrn. I shall ask Congressman Miller to take over, as I have 
another meeting to attend. 

Mr. Mixer. I shall ask Mr. Dingell to take over the committee, be- 
cause I also have to leave shortly. 
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STATEMENT OF ABRAM V. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE, FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL THOMPSON, CHIEF, 
BRANCH OF FISHERY RESEARCH 


Mr. Drncetu (presiding). The next witness will be Mr. A. V. Tuni- 
son, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. rh5 5 ' 

Have you any staff people here from the Fish and Wildlife Service ? 

Mr. Tunison. Yes. I have Mr. Paul Thompson. 

Mr. Dinceiy. I am sure you understand, Mr. Tunison, the very 
pressing nature of the time problem which confronts the committee 
this morning. I know you will present your full statement for the 
record and will give us the briefest comments possible. 

Mr. Tuntson. I shall be very pleased to do that, Mr. Chairman and 


members of the committee. 
(Mr. Tunison’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ABRAM YV. TUNISON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SPORT 
FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


The Department of the Interior has filed with this committee an adverse report 
on H.R. 5004 (and H.R. 6114, 6185, and 6753) because of the broad research 
authority contained in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956; additional legislation 
appears not to be needed. Although it has not been possible yet to develop a 
marine sport fish research program, the needs have been taken into consideration 
in our long-range planning. As the budget policy permits, we may expect to 
submit to the Congress from time to time money needs for such research. 

Because there has been a great acceleration of participation in salt-water 
angling in the past few years and thus a stimulated interest in the sea and its 
fish, my statement is intended to present some of the background, implications 
for the future, current efforts in conservation and management, and a forecast 
of research needs in the field. 

Unlike the situation with commercial fisheries, statistics of salt water angling 
are scanty or nonexistent. Only four of the States require licenses for marine 
sport fishing (California, Texas, Alabama, and Louisiana). Income from sales 
of fresh-water fishing licenses in many States is not expendable for marine 
work. Many of the most-wanted coastal and offshore gamefish migrate exten- 
sively in and out of State and Territorial waters beyond the reach of State 
conservation agencies. A national survey of fishing and hunting in 1955 did 
show that some 4% million individuals spent about 59 million recreational days 
and $490 million in the enjoyment of salt-water fishing. An estimate of sport 
fishing off New York State in 1956 suggested the angler take was about 16 
Million pounds of fish, conservatively valued at $16 million. 

Considering the projected increase in the population, our standard of living, 
increased leisure time, and interest in sport fishing, it may be assumed that by 
1970 about 614 million fishermen will spend over a billion dollars a year for the 
wholesome recreation of catching perhaps a billion pounds of marine gamefishes. 
At about the same rate of increase, in 1970 there will be some 26 million fresh- 
water fishermen spending almost $3 billion on their sport! But there are indica- 
tions already that internal population pressures, some shrinking of fresh-water 
fishing opportunity, and better highways are combining to turn more and more 
anglers to salt water and more elbowroom. 

About 50 species of salt-water fish are sought by sport fishermen. Many of 
these are also exploited commercially. The problem of preserving and man- 
aging the stocks of marine fish does not result solely from increasing fishing 
pressures, however. The very waters upon which the fish are dependent, par- 
ticularly the critical estuarine or inshore waters used for spawning and nursery 
areas, are being altered extensively and unfavorably by major construction and 
water control programs. All of these manmade changes are receiving the most 
careful attention possible by our river basin study staff, which needs a great 
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deal more scientific information upon which to base recommendations for fixh 
and wildlife protection. 

To collect useful information about marine fishes is a task of great magnitude, 
Aside from the complexities of studying the relationships of a number of inter. 
related species, the studies must encompass a wide area. There are 29,000 miles 
of shoreline shared by 24 States. The ranges of all the major sport fishes extend 
through the coastal waters of several States and many extend far offshore ; 
extensive seasonal migrations are common, 

Some of the coastal States have established research units to collect at least 
limited information on local marine problems. This year 13 of them are spend- 
ing about $347,000 on salt-water sport fish work under the Dingell-Johnson pro- 
gram of Federal aid in fish restoration ; $260,000 of this amount is the Federal} 
share administered by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Four of 
the 13 States concentrate their marine research on a single species—the striped 
bass or rockfish. At the present time, there is no Federal program of marine sport 
fishery research to supplement and relate these State efforts or to correlate sport 
fish information with the studies of the commercial fisheries that are a long- 
established function of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

An impressive amount of knowledge has slowly accumulated over the years 
about some of the commercially important fish like haddock, herring, California 
sardines, and the clams and oysters, and a few of the species important both to 
the sport fishermen and the commercial fishermen, like the salmon, shad, and 
striped bass. Still, the information is neither complete nor fully adequate for 
management of any species. In the case of species taken solely or primarily by 
sport fishermen, much less is known. Detailed knowledge of the biology of these 
marine animals and their relations to environmental conditions is needed to 
follow the course of the fishery and assure the continued well-being of the stocks 
of fish. 

Here we come to the point of the payoff of research to the sportsman himself, 
for he can be guided with some certainty to the most abundant species and the 
best places for catching them, and advised on the best methods to use in fishing, 
A little exploratory work has been done in developing artificial reefs in southern 
waters for attracting fish to otherwise nearly barren waters; this suggests that 
much more can be done to eliminate disappointment without eliminating the 
sport. 

We have visualized in our long-range planning, cooperative arrangements for 
marine research with coastal States and universities, and close coordination 
with the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. Fortunately there are already es- 
tablished interstate fishery commissions for the 15 Atlantic Coast States, the 
5 Gulf Coast States, and for Washington, Oregon, and California on the Pacific 
coast. The Federal laws authorizing these interstate compacts name the Fish and 
Wildlife Service as the primary research agency for the Atlantic and Gulf 
Commissions, thus there is fine opportunity for full coordination and interchange 
of information. 

Because of the widespread use of hatchery fish to sustain and improve fresh- 
water fishing, it may be asked why we have not included something about hatch- 
eries for marine species. As a matter of fact, predecessor agencies of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife did go through an era of salt-water fish hatch- 
eries, for species like cod, haddock, flounder, shad, and lobster. Most of the 
marine species, however, are extremely prolific—they produce an enormous 
number of eggs because of the slim chance of survival of most of them in the 
ocean. We have found that the marine hatchery cannot compete with nature in 
fish production. The number of eggs which can be taken and hatched are a 
tiny fraction of those spawned naturally. Since the fish cannot be held for 
more than a few days after hatching they are subject to nearly all the hazards 
of the wild fish. It is only with salmon and steelheads—fish which go to sea 
from fresh water, but which produce only a small number of eggs per female— 
that hatcheries are successful, and these fish, of course, are only semimarine 
since they spend from 1 to 3 years in completely fresh water. 

There is no doubt that the United States has a very big marine sport fishery 
resource, that the resource will be under great and growing pressure from fisher- 
men and from inshore changes. There is growing need for wise conservation 
policies and constructive management activities to get the most out of the re- 
source without hurting it. Research can define the fishing grounds, explain and 
predict fluctuations in abundance and distribution of species from year to year 
and place to place, and formulate rational conservation measures as they become 
necessary. This is the challenge we hope to meet soon. 
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Mr. Tunison. First, I should like to state that the Director planned 
to be here for this important hearing, but he was unable to do so 
because of our migratory waterfowl regulations. 

Also, I would like to compliment Mr. Lennon on the excellent pres- 
entation he made. I think it is very well thought out. I was sur- 
prised at the facts and figures he had in his statement. 

As he mentioned, the Department has given a negative report on 
the bill, H.R. 5004, and other bills similar to that, because of the 
broad authority we have in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 

The other items contained in my prepared testimony, which you can 
review, I think perhaps we might let go. I would like to make several 
comments on Congressman Lennon’s presentation. 

Prior to the 1956 act, hatcheries were one of the m: ajor activities in 
our Bureau. Upon the separation between the two bureaus, Com- 
mercial Fisheries and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, all of the Branch 
of Hatcheries was transferred to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. 

Prior to the act, we had a Branch of Fisheries and Biology which 

was carrying on research work in fisheries on both commercial aspects 
and sport fishing. However, it is recognized, and the appropriations 
will bear me out, that the amount of money spent on research on fresh 
water fisheries and marine salt water sport fisheries was very minor. 
We inherited that part from the old Branch of Fisheries and Biology 
into our Bureau in 1956. In other words, when the separation was 
made we started in with a very modest amount of money for our 
fisheries research program. Along with that we had a rather major 
hatchery program. 

Since 1956, there has been a very austere budget policy, as I am 
sure you are all aware. It has been the policy ‘of the Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget to curtail any new starts. We did not 
wish to initiate a program, ‘for instanc e, on marine sport fishing inas- 
much as it was a new program. 

It is not alone. There are others of the same nature which we have 
been unable to start because of that policy. 

At the same time, there have been increases in the hatchery pro- 
gram, as you pointed out, Mr. Lennon. We have been criticized by 
the Appropriations Committees for allowing our hatcheries to operate 
at only partial capacity. Each year since 1956 we have made modest 
requests to try to get those hatcheries into full production. 

I might say that as of now, out of the 101 hatcheries, we have only 
some 30 that we feel are operating at full capacity. The others are 
below capacity. 

You mentioned some appropriation figures. I think it might be 
well, too, that those of you who give serious study to those figures 
also review the Department’s s budget on hatcheries. I point this out 
for this reason. The hatchery program is very popular. It has many 
friends i in Congress, and year after year additions have been made 
in Congress. Even this past year, some $950,000 was added to our 
appropriation. I think the record should show that because of the 
popularity of the hatchery program, the Department itself is not 
entirely responsible for the final appropriation figure. 

You mentioned the predominance of fishermen versus our water- 
fowl hunters. I should like to point out that the Bureau is respon- 
sible, through the treaty with Canada and Mexico, for migratory birds. 
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Migratory birds are one of our major responsibilities. C onsequently, 
it is true, we do put a great deal of emphasis in that particular area, 
Nevertheless, I do not believe we are slighting our other activities, 

One thing I should like to point out in the marine sport fisheries 
field is our area river basin studies. We are constantly on the alert to 
curtail or protect sport fisheries and commercial fisheries through 
the filling of marshes and that type of thing. 

I should like to assure you that we feel we recognize all of the argu- 
ments you made in your wonderful presentation, but I should like to 
state that because of the budget policy we have not been able to initiate 
this program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dinceti. Thank you, Mr. Tunison. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Tunison, the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
on July 7 of this year filed a report on H.R, 5004. I quote now from 
the second paragraph of that report. 

We are in general agreement with the objectives of this proposal because of 
the fact that salt water fishing has had a phenomenal growth in recent years 
and because of the problems involved in the maintenance and management of 
this resource. 

That is part of the report. 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. On that you and your Department are in substantial 
agreement. 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. If you are in substantial agreement, why have you 
not allocated or earmarked a little bit of this money to the development 
of these research programs for marine sport fishing? 

Mr. Tuntson. Because, as I mentioned, Mr. Lennon, it is a new 
start. 

Mr. Lennon. There have been new starts since the Bureau came 
into existence, have there not ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. But not in this field. 

Mr. Tunison. Not in this field. 

Mr. Lennon. Do you say now that the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 gives you explicit authority, if you had the funds, to begin a na- 
tional research program in this field ? 

Mr. Tunison. If we had the funds, sir, we could initiate such a 
vrogram. 

Mr. Lennon. Have you requested funds for this particular study? 

Mr. Tunison. The Bureau has requested funds for this study. 

Mr. Lennon. In other words, I would interpret your remarks to 
mean that the Bureau of Sport Fisheries, your Bureau, likes the bill 
and likes the objectives set forth, but you have been stymied by the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Tuntson. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. Would it not have a somewhat persuasive effect to 
show the clear congressional intent if such a bill should be passed? 

Mr. Tunison. I personally think so, but that is not the Department’s 
position, as you understand. 

Mr. Lennon. I appreciate your candor and frankness. 
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The Director of your Bureau, Mr. D. H. Janzen, made a speech down 
in Miami, Fla., I believe, on November 21, 1958. You have read that 


speech, have you not ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. In so many words, he said at that meeting of the Gulf 
and Caribbean Fisheries Institute, representing sport fishermen and 

other commercial fishing, very much what I said in my statement, did 
he not ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. He recognized the need, but he did not offer a solution, 
did he ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. You say, then, that your budget is so tight that there 
would be no way now that funds could be used for fiscal 1960 to begin 
this program, even on a lesser scale than I suggested in the language 
of H.R. 5004? 

Mr. Tuntson. Sir, we would not be keeping faith with Congress if 
we diverted funds from other activities to initiate this. 

Mr. Lennon. But your general appropriation does not earmark for 
fiscal 1960 the items that you have shown for fiscal 1957 and 1958 and 
1959, does it / 

Mr. Tunison. In our justification of our budget items, it is quite well 
spelled out by categories, for instance, like hatcheries and the type of 
research that we are now doing. 

Mr. Lennon. I imagine the Director of your Bureau would have no 
objection if the speech he made down in Miami on the 21st of November 
1958 were put in the record. 

Mr. Tunison. I think the Director would be quite honored. 

Mr. Lennon. I shall ask permission to do that. 

Mr. Dinceiu. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The speech referred to follows :) 


THE RECREATIONAL POTENTIAL OF MARINE FISHERIES 
(By Daniel H. Janzen, Director, Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife) 


Until 2 years ago I was a midwesterner, and water—to me—was for drinking, 
for raising ducks, and for trying to get carp out of or put trout in. Of course, 
I knew there was salt water for sailors and sailfish, and for swimming, but it 
didn’t mean much to me. The region for which I was responsible before coming 
to Washington was the only one in the Service that nowhere touched salt water. 

But there has been a change. The move from Minnesota to the tidewaters of 
the Chesapeake Bay couldn’t help but arouse my interest in what Henry Lyman, 
editor of the Salt Water Sportsman, calls the growing giant—marine sport fish- 
ing. And this interest was much more than professional. Having spent most 
of my vacation time in the last 15 years fishing in the best fishing waters of 
the Middle West, I naturally did a little exploring when I moved east, and I 
liked what I found. I have a hunch that my future fishing vacations—and what 
isa vacation without fishing ?—will be on salt water. 

The beginning of salt water angling for pleasure is lost in antiquity, but it 
must have begun about the time someone got enough food ahead so he didn’t 
have to fish. He just went out and fished for the fun of it. Back in the 1890's 
when the U.S. Fish Commission’s scientific expedition took the first Albatross 
into the Pacific islands, they found some of the natives fishing patiently for 
hours with hook and line, apparently because they liked it, for they also had 
fish traps and nets. The accounts of the scientists themselves, though somewhat 
restrained, sometimes sound as though some of their collecting of specimens 
with hook and line was as much fun as duty. 

Large scale salt water angling doesn’t have a ver y long recorded history even 
in the United States, where it is probably more important than anyplace else 
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in the world. Just 10 years ago a couple of biologists who surveyed the sport 
fishery of the Middle Atlantic Bight said in their report that “20 years ago 
there were practically no facilities for ocean sport fishing”’—and this is the 
most densely populated section of our country. During that 20 years previous 
to 1948, a fleet of about 1,000 charter and party boats had been built up in the 
New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey area. Since that time the number 
of boats, trailers, and outboard motors sold in that area, and for that matter 
all over the United States, is hard to believe. 

I don’t propose to quote a lot of figures to you about the investments in boats 
and facilities, numbers of fishermen, or isolated catch statistics. The ones J 
have seen are large and growing, and of course none are more impressive than 
right here in Florida. Rather than figures, I should like to talk a little about 
marine fisheries research and whether we know enough about marine fisheries 
biology to do a good job of recreational fisheries management. 

As a starting point I looked over Bigelow and Welsh’s classic “Fishes of the 
Gulf of Maine,” published in 1925. The book contains a wealth of drawings 
and material on description of the fish, including color and size; general range; 
habits ; food ; breeding ; and importance. But the phrases “Little is known * * *” 
or “Nothing is known * * *” or “No definite information is available * * ” 
are common throughout, even for fish like mackeral, bluefish, striped bass, tunas, 
swordfish, and sea trouts. So then I turned to the 1953 edition, completely 
revised and with much new material. It was good to read such phrases as 
“Tt has been learned since the first edition that * * *” and “recent observations 
has shown * * *” but still for many of the most important marine gamefishes 
“little or nothing is known” still about such basics as rates of growth, migra- 
tions, maturity and spawning, relative abundance, fluctuations. If we in the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife knew as little about ducks and geese— 
where they winter, what routes they travel and when, we’d be in truly bad shape. 
And yet the crying need in the field of migratory bird management is for more 
basic knowledge. Most of our troubles in this field—and we have some serious 
ones—stem directly from the fact that we still don’t have the right answers or 
enough of them. 

I am informed that in the past few years some important contributions have 
been made to our knowledge about striped bass, that much publicized fish of 
the Atlantic coast and San Francisco Bay, and about shad, sailfish, and swordfish, 
but I don’t think the full recreational potential of the marine fishes can begin 
to be realized until we know much more about the fishes which we as fishermen 
want to catch. Marine problems, to me, seem much more difficult to solve than 
those found in fresh water, but certainly the answers are there if we will but 
expend the effort to find them. It is a vast area we are dealing with. Many 
people have a feeling that you can’t do much about the sea or the fish in the 
sea to improve fishing. Conservation and management of mixed fisheries in- 
volving many species is very complicated. Untangling the web of action and 
interaction in the big, dynamic sea is going to be tough. Migratory species which 
ignore the territorial limits of the States or even of the United States make ra- 
tional management a real problem for the individual State. And oceanic research 
is expensive. 

I think I have detected a certain widespread complacency on the part of salt 
water anglers and some biologists and administrators. This is understandable, 
if not acceptable. No license to buy, no seasons or creel limits or restrictions on 
tackle or bait or places to fish or sizes of fish to keep. All the fun and no re- 
sponsibility. Where else is such freedom possible? And then when fishing isn't 
so good in a favorite spot, there are plenty of scapegoats—pollution is always 
a good one, but blaming the commercial fishermen for tearing up the bottom, 
catching baby gamefish or catching too much of everything is very popular, too. 

The concept of the inexhaustibility of resources has been pretty thoroughly 
exploded during this century in the United States. The pioneers and early set- 
tlers apparently thought there was so much of everything that the idea of hus- 
banding what they found here never entered their heads until they were faced 
with actual demonstration that resources have limits. I cannot understand how, 
having rediscovered this truth and having accepted the philosophy of conserva- 
tion, we can be passive about our ignorance. We ought to demand facts as a 
substitute for emotions and be ready to discard preconceptions when we have the 
facts. We ought to be willing to let tradition go by the board when we find some- 
thing better. 

A fishery biologist a few years ago said that our idea of the sea as the frontier is 
really the boundary between knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance in the past 
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pas led to many unnecessary arbitrary restrictions and regulations governing 
fresh-water fisheries. Many are still on. the statute books ; ignorance in the 
future can do the same for marine fisheries, especially near the shores. , 

I don’t like to keep on harping on this theme of ignorance but we are going to 
have to get more answers and get them soon. This marine fishery recreational 
industry is growing like a walleye in a minnow pond. Population pressures and 
shrinking of inland fishing opportunities are pushing people to the coasts for 
recreation. Highty-five million or half of our human population live within the 
States bordering on salt water. The big new highway program makes it easier 
and quicker for them to get there. Even in the Middle West there is an ambitious 
program to build a superhighway down the Mississippi River from Minnesota to 
the gulf ; this sort of thing will be fine for the business end of marine sport fishing, 
put no business is in good shape without continuing inventories and protection 
of the sources and supply of raw material. 

In September, the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, representing 
all the 15 Coastal States, issued a supplement to its annual report entitled “Im- 
portant Fisheries of the Atlantic Coast.” This is a summary of knowledge about 
93 important species of migratory fish, and importance is determined from statis- 
tics of pounds landed by commercial fishermen and the price paid the fishermen 
for them. Many of the species described are probably as important, perhaps more 
so, for angling. Many of the important gamefish like tunas, tarpon, sailfish, mar- 
lin, snappers, snook, and others are not listed at all. 

In the supplement I read that sport fishing is gaining in popularity along the 
Atlantic coast, but the total catch and value of the sport fishery is unknown. I 
noted that almost nothing is known of the biology of the king and spanish mack- 
erels. The biologists point out that the croaker is notably erratic, fluctuating 
between periods of scarcity and plenty. They say large numbers of small 
gray sea trout are killed in trawls, pound nets and seines and this may be an 
obstacle to the well-being of the fishery. Very little is known about scup and 
the same story goes for bluefish. Even for striped bass they say “information 
is by no means complete.” 

A little stocktaking shows that sea fishes are characteristically unstable in 
abundance but that their fluctuations, though probably predictable, are unpre- 
dicted. We see that not even the barest statistics of angler catch are collected 
except in a few isolated and special places. Apparently there is no reasonable 
basis for comparing commercial and sport catches or values, much less for 
evaluating the impact of all fishing on the populations. A great deal is being 
said nowadays about the remodeling of the inshore areas by real-estate pro- 
moters, channel dredgers, and others, and about the huge quantities of agricul- 
tural chemicals which are being spread about and draining off into the estuarine 
waters. But there really isn’t very much to go on so far as documentation of 
estaurine use and dependence by game-fish and their tolerance to anything from 
mild to drastic changes. 

I’m not singing this tune over and over to suggest that we need more knowl- 
edge to regulate and restrict. Rather, we need it so that we can make wise 
decisions about management. I’m an optimist by nature, so I’m not trying to 
scare or suggest doom and depletion—just urging the very widest possible under- 
standing of our present situation in relation to a very big resource. 

It has been fascinating to watch the development of the big deep sea fishing 
rodeos which have become traditional in many ports. Thousands of people from 
subteens to octogenarians bring in everything from 3-pound bluefish to 460-pound 
marlins and have a wonderful time doing it. I think these suggest at least what 
the recreation potential is: It is many more thousands of anglers of both sexes 
and all ages, fishing out of every coastal port, renting small boats or chartering 
large ones or boarding party boats, bringing in their own rigs on trailers and 
needing launching ramps, food, lodging, fuel, bait, gear, and services in astonish- 
ingly increasing quantities. It is greater and greater pressure on the fish popu- 
lations. It means more, not less, competition with commercial fishermen for 
fish, for space to fish, and for shore services. It means more need for wise 
conservation policies and constructive management activities. It means more 
expenditures of money in the coastal communities and it means more expendi- 
tures by conservation agencies. 

And that last statement naturally leads in the matter of license revenue from 
salt-water anglers. I know how controversial this subject is, but I rather 
believe that most anglers would not oppose a reasonably priced license if they 


could be shown how they would benefit. What are some of these benefits? 


Licensing would make the collection of catch statistics easier and these are 
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important to biologists and conservationists, but the Sportsman will have to be 
shown how these data will benefit him. The Sport Fishing Institute has assem. 
bled some illustrations of how useful construction of artificial fishing banks has 
been in a few areas. Other salt-water-fishing services which only public agencies 
can provide for everyone will have to come from revenue—and I suspect it wil} 
have to come from revenue provided by the salt-water angler. Research and 
action programs for the prevention, control, or abatement of pollution, including 
the new hazard to fish and fishermen of radioactive-waste disposal at sea, wil] 
be increasingly important to salt-water anglers. Research on the effect of the 
rapidly expanding chemical-pesticide program on our estaurine spawning grounds 
may become all important. Research to define good fishing grounds, to explain 
and predict fluctuations in abundance and distribution of important species 
from year to year and place to place, to divert fishing intelligently to other 
species and other areas when abundance or availability are low, and to formu- 
late rational conservation measures when they become necessary. And I prob- 
ably don’t have to add that research on a scale necessary to produce useful and 
full information is likely to be very expensive. I have said enough about 
licensing at this time but the money is going to have to come from somewhere. 
We are going to have to have the answers if the marine recreational fishery is 
to be properly managed, and this Nation cannot afford to have it mismanaged. 
We have here an opportunity to profit from past mistakes in inland fishery 
management.. The crime is not in making mistakes but in the failure to learn 
thereby. 

In closing, I want to refer back to the title of this paper, “The Recreational 
Potential of Marine Fisheries.” What does it mean? It means many things to 
many people. It is wholesome use of leisure time for hordes of harassed Ameri- 
cans wearied by the too-fast pace of modern living and world tensions. It is an 
economic heaven on earth for manufacturing and service industries. It is a 
challenge to conservationists and researchers, and it is a challenge that must 
be met. 

Mr. Lennon. I want to be sure I understood you correctly when 
you stated that, in your opinion personally, the passage of this act 
perhaps would have a persuasive effect. perhaps even on the Bureau of 
the Budget, if such a thing is possible, to cause them to look with favor 
on this program if you subsequently asked the Bureau of the Budget 
for such a program. 

What would you say about that? 

Mr. Tuntson. I would like to draw a comparison. As you know, 
the Pesticide Act was passed, and I think it has had some influence 
in regard to the budget. 

Mr. Lennon. You mean by that that in your opinion the Fish and 
Wildlife Act gave you authority to go into the pesticide program? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. Yet you were unable to go into that program ? 

Mr. Tuntson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. So specific legislation was offered in this committee 
which authorized you and directed your Department to engage in an 
activity which you said you had the broad authority under the act 
to do, and yet at the same time you filed a favorable report on that 
bill, did you not ? 

Mr. Tuntson. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. The passage of that bill caused the reaction of the 
Budget Bureau to get you folks into that hole. 

Mr. Tuntson. Let us confine it to channels. I do not want to put 
the bee on the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Lennon. In the light of that statement, sir, you having taken 
the position before the passage of the Pesticide Act that you already 
had authority under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, still you gave 
a favorable report on that specific piece of legislation? 
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Mr. Tuntson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lennon. Why did you not give a favorable report on this piece 
of legislation ? 

Mr. Tunison. I have no good answer for that. Whether or not time 
was an influence, I cannot say. 

Mr. Lennon. I thank you very much for your very candid and frank 
statement about this. 

Mr. Dince. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petry. I should like to know, if you have the figure available, 
how much do we spend each year, approximately, in stocking private 
fishponds ? 

Mr. Tunison. I am glad you brought that up. I do not have the 
figure offhand. It runs about a quarter of a million dollars. A major 
part of our expenses in the hatchery program is on the salmon and 
trout program. A small amount of money is expended on the warm 
water fish which go in private ponds. It represents large numbers of 
fish, but they are stocked in very small sizes. The major part is in 
our salmon and trout programs. 

Mr. Pretty. Could you submit for the record the amount, say the 
past 10 years, that it has cost us to stock private ponds? 

Mr. Tunison. I think we could do that, sir, yes. I shall be glad to 
do that. 

Mr. Petiy. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cost oF PropucING FisH FoR STocKING FARMPONDS 


Records of the Branch of Fish Hatcheries indicate that it has cost $4,975,081 
for stocking farmponds during the 10-year period from 1949 through 1958. This 
dollarcost represents those expenditures directly concerned with the production 
and delivery of warm-water fish to farmponds. Hatchery construction is ex- 
cluded. 

The cost of furnishing fish for farmponds varies considerably in different sec- 
tions of the country. Also, the cost of producing fish will vary with each hatch- 
ery and the cost of delivering the fish is dependent upon the distance traveled, 
kind of fish hauled, and the equipment. 


Total funds 


Cost of available for 
Year producing | operation and 
fish for maintenance 
farm ponds of fish 
hatcheries 


-——| 2 


$258, 963 $1, 726, 525 


369, 150 1, 991, 779 

279, 444 2, 014, 177 

335, 099 2, 235, 883 

369, 908 2, 659, 696 
532, 740 2, 808, 000 

713, 148 3, 135, 905 
wats ere gE le Bose 618, 438 3, 500, 872 
689, 391 4, 290, 984 
808, 800 4, 588, 000 

| ——$ ——______... ] —._$________.. 
4, 975, 081 28, 951, 821 





A major part of the annual appropriation is used for production of trout and 
salmon and also covers the usual hatchery maintenance work. 

Mr. Dincety. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. No questions. 

Mr. Horrman. No questions, 
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Mr. Dincety. Mr. Tunison, I want.to thank you for a very fine pres. 
entation this morning. I am sure it will be helpful to the committee, 
Mr. Tunison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD H. STROUD, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, SPORT FISHING INSTITUTE 


Mr. Dinceti. The next witness will be Mr. Richard H. Stroud, exec. 
utive vice president, Sport Fishing Institute. 

It isa pleasure to see you here this morning, Mr. Stroud. I know you 
are aware of the very difficult time limitation which the committee 
faces, and I am sure your presentation will be quite brief. 

Mr. Srrovup. I shall attempt to make it very brief, sir. In view of 
the very fine statement of Mr. Lennon, I think that has facilitated my 
task very greatly. I do have a detailed statement which I should 
like to submit. There are some attachments. 

Mr. Dtneetxt. Without objection, it will be printed in the record at 
this point. 

(Mr. Stroud’s prepared statement and attachments follow :) 


STATEMENT BY RICHARD H. Stroup, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
Sport FISHING INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, I am Richard H. Stroud, executive vice president, Sport Fishing 
Institute, Washington, D.C. The institute, of which I am the chief executive 
officer, is a private, nonprofit scientific and educational fish conservation organi- 
zation staffed by professional conservationists. It draws its chief financial sup- 
port from a broad representation of manufacturers in the outdoor recreational 
industries dependent directly or indirectly upon the sport fishery resource. 

Our membership includes 170 manufacturers of fishing tackle, outboard boats, 
motors, sporting goods, and chemical, metal, paper, and petroleum products that 
are used in some way by the 26 million or more Americans who look regularly to 
sport fishing for their chief means of outdoor recreation. The institute serves as 
the national spokesman in fish conservation matters for a large part of the multi- 
billion-dollar sport fishing industry created to serve demands by sport fishermen 
for needed goods and services. 

In addition, a large portion of the Nation’s anglers look to the Sport Fishing 
Institute for national guidance in fish conservation matters. A large and growing 
number of these folk contribute funds to the institute. 

We serve as technical consultants to Government and lay conservation agencies 
for fisheries problems. Our sole objective is a simple one. It is to improve sport 
fishing to the fullest extent possible through encouraging rapid development and 
application of sound fish conservation practices. Or, as often phrased, our ob- 
jective is “to shorten the time between bites” for the average angler. 

More than 2 years ago the 84th Congress passed the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 (Public Law 1024). It has assumed special significance to the more than 
26 million citizens who depend upon angling for their vitally needed outdoor rec- 
reation. Its passage seemed to make mandatory the long overdue development of 
a balanced Federal sport fisheries program where none existed before. Because 
this apparent mandate has not yet been implemented I urge that you approve the 
legislation (H.R. 5004, and similar bills) now before this commitee, legislation 
that would correct this intolerable situation at least in part. 

My organization was concerned throughout the deliberations that led to final 
passage of Public Law 1024, 84th Congress, that (among other things) ample 
authority be granted to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to bring its sport 
fishery activities into better balance with game and commercial fishing activities 
and to undertake needed basic research of broad sport fishery significance in 
both coastal marine and inland waters. The reason for our concern was that 
almost nothing was being done at the Federal level regarding these needs. In 
short, they were being neglected. 
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Even now, regrettably, this neglect continues. Virtually nothing is proposed 
in the 1960 budget to remedy this lack of balance in the Federal program and 
to meet urgent sport fishery needs in which Federal Government has both a 
logical and justifiable role. For example (chart 1), only about 27 percent of 
the Service’s 1960 budget for sport fisheries and wildlife will benefit sport fish- 
eries (Federal-aid funds—P-R and D—J—are excluded from consideration be- 
cause functionally they are State expenditures). Moreover, only a trace of the 
pudget will affect salt water. Yet, of some $3.2 billion that will be spent by 
sportsmen for the goods and services they require out fishing and hunting, 70 
percent of such expenditures will be made to go fishing. In other words, the 
sportsmen spend over 2 to 1 on fishing for recreation but the Service spends only 
1 to3 on maintenance of the sport fishery resource. 

We do not object to the $19,200,000 proposed to protect the dwindling water- 
fowl and other game resources. Neither do we object to the $21,438,000 being 
requested in 1960 for use by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to benefit the 
commercial fishing industry. These expenditures are undoubtedly justified. In- 
deed, they may be too modest in relation to needs in these fields. 

We take issue, specifically, with the rather obvious neglect of pressing national 
needs with respect to the sport fisheries. It is a matter of record that sport 
fishing is of great public recreational and economic significance. It is also clear 
that many sport fishery problems require equally urgent Federal attention if 
these resources are to be properly sustained. 

In ratio to the amount of business generated by exploitation of the wildlife 
and commercial fishery resources, the Fish and Wildlife Service is making a 
somewhat comparable scale of effort (chart 2). About 2 cents and 1.7 cents 
are being spent by the Federal Government on these resources, respectively, for 
each dollar of retail business activity that is being generated in the economy 
by hunting and commercial fishing activities—in effect, about a 2-percent subsidy. 

This attention stands in marked contrast, however, to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s investment in the immensely valuable sport fisheries resources. For 
conservation of these important public resources, the Federal Government is 
directly investing only 0.3 cent per dollar of retail business activity being gen- 
erated in the economy by sport fishing, exclusively fresh water oriented. 

The 1955 National Survey of Fishing and Hunting published by the Depart- 
ment of Interior established the recreational significance of these leading forms 
of outdoor recreation. Based on annual increases in sales of State fishing and 
hunting licenses since 1955, it may be estimated that the numbers of anglers 
have increased since then by about 17 percent and hunters by about 4 percent. 
Projecting the 1955 data accordingly, it is probable that Americans will spend 
about 465 million man-days out fishing and about 176 million man-days out 
hunting (including about 21 million duck-hunter-days) during the current year— 
a ratio of participation exceeding 244 to 1, respectively. The general public, 
at least, has little doubt as to the very great national importance of sport 
fishing. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service’s proposed 1960 budget, however, continues to 
ignore the true national importance of sport fishing (chart 3). It proposes to 
invest only 1.5 cents on sport fishery conservation per man-day of sport fishing 
pressure on the fishery resource. This contrasts pointedly with its far more 
realistic proposal to spend about 10.8 cents per man-day of hunting pressure 
on the wildlife resource. We conclude that the ratio of 1 to 7.2 is a direct measure 
of degree of neglect accorded the sport fisheries in Service planning. 

Actual budget proposals for sport fishery conservation expenditures are only 
27 percent of the overall budget for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
(excluding Federal-aid funds that functionally represent State expenditures). 
Even within the framework of budgeted activities similar imbalance is evident. 
The emphasis is very largely centered on hatchery production. This fact con- 
firms our contention that the Department of Interior has failed to give little 
more than lip service to provisions of Public Law 1024, 84th Congress, that call for 
development of a balanced sport fishery program within the framework of the 
Service. The hatchery production program became well established many years 
ago, long before the Service’s recent reorganization under the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956. 

The limited research currently budgeted in sport fisheries is also largely 
centered on hatchery production problems, such as nutrition and diseases of 
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trout and salmon (chart 4). In the overall 1960 sport-fishery-related budget 
proposals, including estimated prorata shares of river basin studies and aq. 
ministrative overhead, about 83 percent is drectly attributable to needs of 
Federal fish hatcheries. Funds to permit development of necessary management 
plans and programs to assure best use of the expensive hatchery products are 
lacking. Even worse with respect to the long-range public interest, basie re. 
search on many vital, broad sport fishery problems will receive scant attention 
in 1960 as things stand now. Marine sport fishery resources will be completely 
ignored. 

We believe that responsible, knowledgeable officials in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service recognize these needs. It is a fact, for instance, that many State fish 
and game agencies have pleaded officially, in writing, for Federal sport fishery 
research programs. Too, the Service, itself, badly needs the benefits of such 
research for proper discharge of a substantial part of its assigned legal respon. 
sibilities. 

The Service, for example, must make authoritative recommendations with 
respect to fish and wildlife affecting proposals for engineering structures and 
other improvements on many estuarine coastal areas involving many millions of 
dollars annually. Improved knowledge is badly needed to help strengthen these 
vitally important decisions. 

Under the Fish and Wildlife Act reorganization to implement Public Law 1024, 
84th Congress, an organized Sport Fisheries Division was set up for the first 
time. This was widely heralded by sport fishing interests. It called for 
establishment of three active branches: Fishery Research; Fish Hatcheries; 
Fish Management Services. Unhappily, it has turned out to be largely a “paper 
division,” with hatcheries alone a going concern even as they were prior to the 
reorganization. 

Most important in the long run is the need to undertake substantial and econ- 
tinuing sport fishery research outside the scope of hatchery-related studies, 
however good they may be. What is urgently needed now is an entirely new 
and different research program, including provisions for grants to qualified 
universities and other research institutions, to carry on basic sport fishery 
research, as in the important coastal marine waters in particular. 

One of the Nation’s pressing fish conservation challenges involves about 24 
million acres of coastal salt water bordering 21 densely populated States—not 
to mention Alaska with its 28 million acres of similar water, or Hawaii. The 
vast salt-water sport fisheries cannot be allowed to deteriorate through default 
in the face of increasing use. Yet, that can be anticipated unless forthright 
action is taken to prevent it and soon. The first step is to establish a substantial 
program of research concerning the life histories and ecology of the marine 
fishes, important to recreation. Only a few of the coastal States have any funds 
to use in sport fishery research and management on coastal marine waters. More- 
over, the coastal fishes are more or less migratory, thus being interstate 
resources. The result has been tragic inaction for the most part. 

Salt-water angling is significant, not trifling. Last year, for example, 748,000 
marine anglers caught over 37 million pounds of fish in Texas coastal waters. 
The 1-year catch included about 9.2 million pounds of redfish, 20.9 million pounds 
of speckled trout, 2.6 million pounds of flounder, and 4.3 million pounds of drum, 
They also took about 3 million pounds of shrimp. The average catch per angler- 
day was about 5% pounds of fish. Ladies, incidentally, made up 27 percent of 
the anglers. 

Nationally, the Sport Fishing Institute estimates that about 514 million Ameri- 
cans will devote over 67 million man-days to angling on coastal salt-water waters 
during 1959. They will catch over 300 million pounds of edible salt-water fish. 
That is an amount equivalent to about 12 percent of the commercial fishing 
eatch of all edible fish. 

Salt-water anglers, moreover, will spend some $560 million for the goods and 
services they demand out fishing. This is half again as much as the primary 
value of commercially caught fish. It is half as much as the ultimate retail 
value of all commercially caught edible fish prepared for eating and delivered 
to the table. 

In spite of the problems raised by heavy and increasing utilization, and appar- 
ent habitat deterioration, little or nothing is known of the life histories of most 
of the game fishes upon which the rapidly expanding marine sport fishing de 
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nds. This is a well-documented fact, not speculation. The status of funda- 
mental knowledge with respect to oceanic game fishes is clearly evident in the 
latest authoritative book on the subject, “Angler’s Guide to the Salt Water 
Games Fishes,” * by Edward C. Migdalski, an ichthyologist at Yale University. 
His comments on 42 important species and families of oceanic game fishes con- 
firm that little or nothing is known of the life histories of many of the oceanic 
game fishes upon which much marine sport fishing depends. 

Unfortunately, only a handful of the Coastal States are studying any aspects 
of the marine sport fisheries. This is partly because many of the important 
salt water sport fishes (perhaps 100 or more species) are migratory at one time 
or another, thus ignoring political boundaries. It is partly due also to the fact 
that they have limited or no funds to use for this purpose. Yet, after 2 years 
in which to develop a program, no funds are requested in the 1960 Federal budget 
for vitally needed sport fishery research. Obviously, the general authority for 
such research embodied in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 has failed to 
stimulate the required attention. Therefore, I urge you to approve H.R. 5004 
introduced by Mr. Lennon and similar bills (H.R. 6114, H.R. 6185, H.R. 6753, 
by Mr. Sikes, Mr. Clem Miller, and Mr. George P. Miller, respectively). 





2Published by the Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th St., New York, N.Y. 
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PROPOSED 1960 EXPENDITURES 
FOR SPORT FISHERIES = $7,153,000 
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Mr. Stroup. I should like to state very simply two basic reasons 
why I am in favor of the passage of H.R. 5004. The first is that I 
believe the merits of the bill itself intrinsically warrant passage. It 
isan area of very great need. I think it was quite clearly spelled out 
by Mr. Lennon, so it will not be necessary to go into much further 
detail on that at this time. 

My second point is that I believe it would lend badly needed balance 
to the present what I consider to be imbalance in the Federal Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife program. 

Mr. Dinceti. You are not advocating by that statement that any 
of these other programs be reduced? You are just advocating that 
this program be instituted. gj, alk 

Mr. Stroup. That is absolutely correct. I have no objection to the 
fact that some $19-million-odd are spent on waterfowl and game 
programs and $21-million-odd on commercial fisheries. In fact, these 
may be inadequate for the needs of the programs. 

Mr. Dincett. You would recommend waterfowl and fresh water 
sport fisheries be increased, too; would you not ? 

Mr. Srrovup. I think so. I think the main points involved here 
are that, first of all, we have a setup in the Federal Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife budget proposed for 1960 such that about 27 percent is cred- 
ited toward the sport fisheries, including only a bare trace for salt 
water. The amount involved here is almost undetectable. It would 
be possible only by implications of some of the commercial fishery 
works that the gentleman spoke about. The remaining 73 percent is 
devoted to waterfowl and other wildlife. 

In contrast to that stands the way in which the sportsmen spend their 
time in recreation; and the way in which they spend their money, 
which adequately reflects that. We find the opposite picture there, 
with about 26 percent of the money spent on outdoor recreation, which 
aeeentes perhaps $3.2 million in 1960 as an estimate, on hunting, 
whereas the remainder was spent on sport fishing. You will notice 
about 18 percent was spent on salt water fishing. 

In contrast to that situation, if we were to look at the amount of 
money in the Federal budget in relationship to each dollar of business 
which the activities of fishing and hunting generate, it brings out the 
point more clearly. We have a fairly comparable level of activity 
in hunting and in commercial fishing with about 2 cents being spent by 
the Federal Government on hunting and 1.7 cents on commercial 
fishing for each dollar of business generated by those activities. 

In contrast to that only 0.3 cent would be spent on sport fishing, and 
that exclusively fresh water oriented. 

We have no objection to that. We think that is inadequate, but the 
point is that it is exclusively fresh water oriented. 

Very quickly, if we look at it in terms of the relationship of expendi- 
tures to recreational days involved we find a similar type of relation- 
ship. Actually there isa 1 to7 ratio as between onpdedllianas for sport 
fishing, amounting to 1.5 cents for recreational activity, and 10.8 cents 
per recreational hunting day. 

This brings us quickly to the realization we have a gross imbalance 
in the total fish and wildlife program, but even more serious than 
that is the fact that even in our sport fisheries program, good as far 
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as it goes, the major emphasis is on hatchery fish production and 
related activities. 

I have attempted to bring this out a little more clearly in a more 
detailed chart here. I have gone through the budget and as near} 
as I could tell in round thousands of dollars the total proposed 196 
expenditures for sport fisheries amounts to a little over $7 million, 
This includes pro rata shares of administration and river basins, and 
we will have to give or take a few thousand here or there because I do 
not have exact breakdowns but that is as close as I can figure it. 

It boils down to the fact that about 83 percent of related activities 
are concentrated around fish hatcheries establishments. 

A sizable proportion of the existing budgeted research is hatche 
oriented, nutrition and disease studies in relation to salmon and trout 
production. 

We have other research which is nonhatchery oriented dealing with 
proposed work in chemical screening, selective chemicals, and certain 
work on public waters. 

We have some work on fish management services, this has been 
commented on in previous hearings, and it is another relatively 
neglected aspect of the program. 

This incidentally, if it were augmented, would greatly improve 
the efficiency of the use of the hatchery product, but the point I am 
trying to make is not that but the relative neglect here of research 
on a broad basic problem involved in the program. 

We have an imbalance in the overall program as between hunting 
and fishing expenditures which stands in marked contrast to the use 
of these resources by the American public, and looking closer to the 
actual sport fishery expenditures themselves we find a similar im- 
balance within that which is largely fish hatchery oriented. 

I say this is a measure of the neglect under the present program 
of these other long-range basic problems centering in research, and 
in this instance particularly with relationship to marine sport fisher- 
ies, which the Fish and Wildlife Service feels it can do nothing about 
under the present legislation. 

Therefore, I believe it would be an act in the public service to pass 
this legislation which has been proposed by Mr. Lennon and other 
Members of the Congress, and similar proposals, and correct: this 
this situation, and also contribute greatly to the future of fishing, 
particularly in salt water, in this country. 

Mr. Dincetxt. Thank you very much. 

Questions 4 

Mr. Lennon. The figure authorized in 5004 represents one-half 
of 1 percent of the retail business generated in 1958 by salt water 
or marine fishing. Do you think that figure is realistic? Do you 
suggest it be cut, increased, or what? 

Mr. Srrovp. T think the figure of an estimated $540 million of 
retail business is a realistic figure, if anything it is conservative. 

We can go only on the basis of the 1955 economic survey and the 
known increase in numbers of licensed fishermen in order to project 
these figures. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Jackson said that since 1948 this field has been 
just absolutely phenomenal in its growth. 
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Mr. Stroup. Your suggested limitation of $2.7 million certainly 
would prov ide for an initiation of a program which would be ade- 
quate in its early stages. 

I think in years to come, after we have seen what the program will 
do, and we can define needs more clearly, we might see whether this 
limitation needs to be raised. 

However, for the present I think that is adequate. I do not believe 
the Department could start out in its first year and budget $2.7 mil- 
lion wisely, anyway. They have to start with a small beginning and 

row with the program in order not to waste the money. 
For the time being I think that would be proper. 

Mr. Lennon. We are m: iking a study of oceanography. This com- 
mittee has been interested in that program. W ould such a proposal 
as this bill go hand in hand with the proposal we are now consider- 
ing In the study of marine fish and wildlife? The National Academy 
of | Sciences has suggested we give consideration to this in its report. 

Mr. Srroup. This proposal. nicely complements and supplements 
that program. I have read the proposals rather carefully and it is 
my opinion that that is a good program. I do not wish to criticize 
the program in this hearing at all. If anything I would say it does 
not go far enough, especi: ily in the proposals for research on fish 
biology. It is heavily weighted toward oceanography with some 
notable exceptions. 

This certainly complements and supplements it very nicely. 

Mr. Lennon. How long have you been engaged in the activities we 
are talking about, sport fishing and the Sport Fishing Institute ? 

Mr. Srrovup. I have spent my entire adult life in professional train- 
ing and work in this field and I have been associated with the Sport 
Fishing Institute for nearly 6 years now. 

Mr. Peuiy. I think you know that in the State of Washington 
sport fishing is quite an industry and various groups would consider 
this a very modest limitation as: author ized in this bill. 

The income that it produces, that is that this industry produces in 
our State alone, is of great importance. 

I would say this is a very modest limitation and would in turn not 
only help business but. would help the Government, because the sports 
fishing industry does pay a great sum in taxes every year. 

Mr. Srrovup. I certainly ‘appreciate that observation. I think it is 
very true. 

As I stated in answer to Mr. Lennon, I think it is modest, but in the 
initial phases of this program it is probably adequate. 

We can look again at the limitations in a few years. 

Mr. Penny. Do you think the existing law is such as to make this 
legislation unnecessary ? 

Mr. Stroup. No. While it can be said there is broad authorization, 
I believe the intent of Congress can be made clearer and more forceful, 
and I believe this would benefit the Department in its efforts to come 
up with a good program. 

I am convinced that within the Department, based on my personal 
knowledge of many of the people employed by the Department, that 
there are : knowledge: ible folks there who really appreciate these deeds 
and would like to see such a program instituted. 
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Mr. Petty. I think these words “as hereby directed” as contained in 
Mr. Lennon’s bill, are the really important words here. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Currin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you asports fisherman yourself? 

Mr. Srrovup. I sure am. 

Mr. Horrman. You know where there is good fishing, then? 

Mr. Srroup. Yes. One quite handy is Chesapeake Bay but I would 
not say it is the best fishing hole in the world as some folks say, 

There are plenty of good ones in Washington State and plenty of 
good ones in North Carolina. 

I have fished in all of them. 

Mr. Dincetx. Thank you very much. 

The Chair has been notified by Mr. Charles Callison he desires to 
file a statement in behalf of this particular piece of legislation. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES CALLISON OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


The National Wildlife Federation is a private, nonprofit conservation organi- 
zation concerned with the wise management and use of natural resources. The 
federation is composed of affiliates in 49 States and the District of Columbia 
which number more than 2 million individual sportsmen-conservationists in their 
memberships. 

The National Wildlife Federation appears here today to endorse the basie pur- 
poses of H.R. 5004, H.R. 6114, H.R. 6185, and H.R. 6753, which would direct 
the Secretary of the Interior through the Fish and Wildlife Service to under- 
take a comprehensive, continuing study of migratory marine game fish on behalf 
of public recreational sport fishing. 

A great need exists, Mr. Chairman, for basic knowledge on marine game fish 
species which migrate through or inhabit inshore waters of the United States 
for spawning or other purposes. Research data, as these bills indicate, are 
lacking on migratory movements, growth and mortality rates, populations, en- 
vironmental influences, etc. Without these facts, government agencies cannot 
apply proper principles and techniques of management necessary for developing 
and sustaining high level fishing success in the public recreational interest. 

Changes which have occurred in recreational habits of the American public 
during the last 25 years are difficult to overemphasize. To a great degree, these 
changes have resulted from such sociological factors as an increasing population 
which enjoys more leisure or off-work time and improved modes of transpor- 
tation. Do-it-yourself hobbies and significant upsurges in many participation 
sports are evidences of these trends. Phenomenal increases in fishing, hunting, 
boating, swimming, hiking, and other outdoor recreaitonal activities are being 
recorded. Marine fishing areas offer a tremendous potential for handling the 
ever-increasing demands from an expanding population. 

Due to insufficient funds, a factor which would be at least partially remedied 
through the maximum annual authorization of $2,700,000 allowed in these bills, 
little is being accomplished on marine sport fisheries research at the present time. 
While the Fish and Wildlife Service already has adequate authority to conduct 
this research, adoption of the principles outlined in these measures would give 
proper direction to the program. State fish and wildlife agencies are supported 
by sales of fishing and hunting licenses. Since only a few States have salt 
water fishing licenses, most of the work of these agencies is directed to fresh 
water fisheries with marine research primarily concentrated on aquatic creatures 
of commercial value. 

Since many inshore sport fishing areas are partially or entirely within the 
jurisdiction of coastal States, the National Wildlife Federation believes it is 
extremely important that work on the Federal level be closely coordinated with 
appropriate State agencies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing here today. 
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Mr. Stroup. I would like to add one more thing. Mr. Poole, of 
the wildlife institute, asked me to tell this committee that his or- 
inzation also was in favor of H.R. 5004 and urges passage of it. 

Mr. Drnecetx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. J. W. Penfold, of the Izaak Walton League of America. 

Mr. Penrotp. Mr. Lennon’s splendid statement very splendidly 
sets forth our position. 

Mr. Drncetx. Mrs. Katharine W. Bryan. 

Mrs. Bryan. My statement is on the bill for the disease laboratory. 

Mr. Diner. Is there anyone else here present who desires to be 
heard on H.R. 5004? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Lennon. I would like to ask unanimous consent to put in the 
hearing record a number of resolutions of various sport-fishing or- 

nizations, marine sport fishing organizations, and letters which have 
come to me and which have come to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Dinceti. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The record will stay open for 5 days so that anyone who so desires 
may file a statement on this bill. 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 


TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN CLEM MILLER, First DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity of testifying before your com- 
mittee in support of H.R. 5004, by Mr. Lennon of North Carolina; H.R. 6114, 
by Mr. Sikes of Florida; H.R. 6753, by Mr. George Miller of California, and 
H.R. 6185, by myself. 

These bills would have the effect of requiring the Department of the Interior 
to budget and request funds for a modest program of continuing research in 
basic biology of migratory marine species of game fish of interest to recreational 
fishermen. 

The Department of the Interior, in reporting unfavorably on these bills to your 
committee, says that it agrees with their objectives because salt water fishing 
has had a phenomenal growth in recent years and because of the problems in- 
volved in the maintenance and management of this resource. The Department 
goes on to say that these problems “are being taken into account in the develop- 
ment of our plans for future research activities.” The Department also says 
that because of the research authority already given to the Department by the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, “‘there is little, if anything, to be gained from a 
further enactment of this kind.” 

Mr. Chairman, the “little” that I would hope to gain by enactment of this legis- 
lation is to get the job done that has to be done. The work has to be done if we 
are to conserve what is left of the valuable resource that our salmon and steel- 
head fisheries represent. This resource is in serious condition and is continuing 
to deteriorate. 

Last March, during a conference with representatives of California sportsmen 
and conservationists and representatives of the Fish and Wildlife Service, I and 
other Members of Congress learned that practically nothing other than hatchery 
operation now is being done by the Service to enhance our Pacific coast salt 
water and migratory sport fishery. .I was gratified to learn that the Service’s 
artificial salmon-spawning experiments on the Sacramento River are coming 
along so that some results should be known in 2 years, and that there is support 
within the Service for continuing the program. I was gratified also to learn that 
plans for the Trinity Hatchery in California are progressing according to plan. 
I also learned that we need to know more basic know-why about how to bring 
back our declining king and silver salmon and steelhead runs on the Sacramento, 
the Klamath, the Eel, and other rivers in northern California. 

At the March conference it was suggested that the most immediate primary 
interest of the Federal Government in this field should be researeh to extend 
knowledge of basic biology of the various species concerned. It was suggested 
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that a congressional directive demonstrating continuing interest in such regearch 
apparently is needed if the Service is to be expected to direct more attention 
to this work of learning the basic facts which the States could then apply to 
their local problems. 

My own State of California’s Department of Fish and Game is one of the 
leaders among the State agencies in conducting fishery research. Many people 
in many States are asking these questions. They are interstate questions. The 
fish and game agencies in Oregon and Washington, for example, are as concerned 
as California. Research work of these agencies, one Federal and three State 
is not coordinated as well as it could be. It seems obvious that because of the 
interstate nature of the problem, ‘the Federal agency should be doing much of 
this work and coordinating most of it. 

Mr. Richard 8. Croker, chief of the marine-resources branch of the Californig 
Department of Fish and Game, has written me that— 

“The problem of conducting the necessary marine resource research * * * jg 
too much for our department alone. I have discussed this (H.R. 6185) with our 
research people, and we believe that it would be most desirable.” 

Mr. Croker says he is happy to see that— 

“Even though the responsibility is a Federal one, the bill includes provisions 
that would make it possible for the Federal Government to support State and 
local activities to obtain the same end. I believe that this is a sound principle 
because it brings the actual administration closer to the people who stand to bene- 
fit from it. It is much easier for the people to jump on someone near at hand 
than to try te reach a distant government.” 

Mr. Croker adds that he thinks we are on the right track in attempting to 
bring the Federal Government to “face up to the problem of providing fishing 
recreation for the public.” “In many instances,” he writes, “Federal projects 
have so altered conditions that much work is necessary to either maintain or en- 
hance recreational opportunities. This would seem to be in large measure a 
Federal responsibility.” 

Mr. Chairman, the problems and opportunities involved here are too urgent 
to permit them to be dropped between the infield and the outfield much longer, 

As our technology advances, our rapidly growing population is going to have 
more and more leisure time. The planning of opportunities and facilities for 
use of this new leisure in individually and socially constructive ways is now a 
concern of all levels of government. Outdoor recreation is certainly one of the 
most constructive of leisure-time activities. It contributes not just to physical 
and mental health but helps strengthen family relationships and helps curb 
crime and delinquency. 

As fast as our population is growing, our outdoor recreation demands and 
needs are growing even more rapidly. Marion Clawson, an authority in this 
field, concludes that during the next 40 years the total demand for outdoor 
recreation may be 10 times the present level. Not only will we have many more 
families very soon, but they will be living in more congested cities and suburbs, 
will have more income and mobility—and more leisure. 

One of the recreational activities most in demand is fishing. And one of the 
most productive and inexpensive ways we can expand public recreational 
facilities is to conserve and enhance our fishery resources. 

Recognizing this, representatives of the recreational fishermen and State fish 
and game agencies have called upon the Fish and Wildlife Service to accomplish 
and coordinate the basic research that must precede use. In 1956 the American 
Fisheries Society (representing the Nation’s fishery biologists) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners (representing 
administrators of the State agencies) urged an expanded Federal program of 
basic sport fishery research within the then newly reorganized Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

Last April the Izaak Walton League of America urged research leading to 
better understanding of the biology of sport fishery resources in both salt and 
fresh waters, so that new and improved management measures may be developed 
which will permit expanding recreational use on a long-term sustained yield 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, the district I represent—the north coast of California—hap 
pens to have 38 percent of the remaining runoff water in California. No fewer 
than 15 major dams and reservoirs are proposed in this area. Some day most 
of them will be built. When they are, they undoubtedly will impair some of the 
best remaining salmon and steelhead rivers in the country. The Federal Gov- 
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ernment has a responsibility to mitigate and replace these losses. We don’t 
yet know how to do this. , 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the report and action your committee takes on 
these bills will make it plain that Congress recognizes the need for this work 
and has a continuing interest in seeing that it gets done. 

Thank you very much. 


Fort Braae, Carrr., August 3, 1959. 
Congressman CLEM MILLER, , 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Expansion of research program on migratory fish by Federal Government 
necessary to preserve and enhance valuable salmon and steelhead resource. 
Present token program of Federal Government is not enough. States cannot do 
the job alone. We urgently request passage of H.R. 6185. Migratory habits 
of salmon make this a Federal problem. 

SALMON UNLIMITED OF CALIFORNIA, 
By CHARLES E. BOHRMANN, 
Vice President. 


EUREKA, CALIF., August 3, 1959. 
CLeEM MILLER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
We wish to support H.R. 6185 as the salmon resource in California is in a 
yery critical condition. 
Outside Government assistance urgently needed. 
HUMBOLDT FISHERMEN’S MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 
W. O. Ritey, Secretary-Manager. 


SACRAMENTO, Cauir., August 6, 1959. 
Hon, CLEMENT W. MILLER, 
U.S. Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The California Department of Fish and Game supports your bill, H.R. 6185. 
The study of migratory marine fish is essential to the conservation of this im- 
portant resource. 

CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
WILLIAM BE, WarRnkzE, Director. 





NorkTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
THE DIVISION OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 
Raleigh, N.C., March 27, 1959. 
Hon, ALTON A. LENNON, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak REPRESENTATIVE LENNON : I would like to congratulate you on your fore- 
sight in introducing H.R. 5004. It has been of considerable concern to me to 
be aware of the tremendous potential value of sport fishing not only in the 
economy of North Carolina but also in all coastal States. 

I am sure that you are aware of the fact that at the present time the coastal 
sport fishing in North Carolina is at least twice the value of our total com- 
mercial catch. I am enclosing a copy of a statement which I presented before 
Governor Hodges and the members of the board of conservation and develop- 
ment, January 26, 1959. 

-. _ be appreciated if you would keep me informed of the progress of 
Sincerely yours, 


F. 8. BarKatow, Jr., Head, Zoology Department. 
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SOUTHERN PINES, N.C., March 80, 1959. 
Hon. Grorce P. MILLer, 
U. 8. Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. MILLER: We are very pleased to see that our North Carolina Cop. 
gressman, Alton Lennon, has introduced H.R. 5004 with regard to getting more 
information about marine sport fishes and fisheries. 

Apparently this will come before your subcommittee on fisheries and wildlife 
conservation and we hope very much that it will receive your careful attention, 

Just as California, North Carolina has a great stake in the further develop. 
ment of salt water fishing and we believe that Mr. Lennon’s proposal is a fine 
move in the right direction. 

My wife is a San Franciscan and we feel mighty good to know the matter of 
this sort is in the hands of a stalwart from the bay area. 

Kindest regards. 

Cordially yours, 


Vorr GILMorg, 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ScHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Ann Arbor, April 13, 1959. 
Hon. Aton C. LENNON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Sir: You are to be commended upon your foresight in the introduction 
of H.R. 5004. This bill deserves passage to correct the grave wrongs done by 
Public Law 1024 to the sport fisheries (now enjoyed by more than 25 million 
Americans). 

Would you have the enclosed extra copies of this letter delivered to Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and to the Honorable Messrs, Me 
Govern and Sikes? 

Cordially, 
Kart F. LAGLErR, Professor and Chairman. 


SAN PEpRO, CAuLir., April 16, 1959. 
Representative ALTon C. LENNON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Just received copy of your bill, H.R. 5004. This organization wishes to lend 
full support to bill. Would appreciate information on position of bill at this 
time. 

Rosert BILE, 
President, Oceanfish Protective Association. 
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THE SALT WATER SPORTSMAN, 
Boston, Mass., April 23, 1959. 
Hon. ALTON C. LENNON, J 
Representative, State of North Carolina, 
House of Representatives Offices, Washington, D.C. 

My Deak CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is a copy of an editorial which will 

appear in the June issue of Salt Water Sportsman magazine concerning H.R. 
. I thought you might be interested in reading this before its publication. 

As publisher of the country’s only monthly magazine devoted entirely to salt 
water sport fishing, I have been much concerned by the lack of Federal support 
for research in marine species of primary interest to sport fishermen. Your 
pill is the answer and I congratulate you on it. You may be sure that Salt 
Water Sportsman and myself personally will do everything possible to assure 
passage of H.R. 500. 

Although a citizen of Massachusetts, I am glad to say that I am an honorary 
Tar Heel and therefore, am delighted that a Representative of North Carolina 
had the wisdom and foresight to initiate a bill of this sort. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry LYMAN, Publisher. 


[Editorial appearing in June 1959 issue of Salt Water Sportsman] 
H.R. 5004—A LIGHT IN THE DARK 


As this is written, a bill (H.R. 5004) is before the U.S. Congress. By the 
time these words are in print, disposition of the bill may have been decided. 
No matter what the fate of this measure may be, as far as the marine anglers 
of the United States are concerned it is one of the most important steps that 
has been taken since the reorganization of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Some time ago we pointed out in these columns that salt water sportsmen 
were the forgotten stepchildren of the Government. The Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries can pay scant attention to the anglers’ problems simply because it is 
set up primarily to handle commercial fishing problems, as the title implies. 
The Division of Sport Fisheries, on the other hand, under which marine angling 
problems should logically fall, operates for the benefit of fresh water anglers. 
Division personnel admitted that, in the 1959 budget, 99 percent of the funds 
were appropriated for fresh water work. For 1960, even that 1 percent for 
marine research has been stricken from the budget. 

The bill in question provides in part that the Secretary of the Interior should 
undertake “a comprehensive continuing study of the migratory marine fish of 
interest to recreational fishermen of the United States, including species inhab- 
iting the offshore waters of the United States and species which migrate through 
or spend a part of their lives in the inshore waters of the United States.’ The 
bill further provides that no more than $2,700,000 be appropriated for this 
purpose in any one fiscal year. 

We have no idea how Representative Alton C. Lennon, of North Carolina, who 
introduced the bill, hit upon the limiting figure of $2,700,000. It makes no 
difference. If even a fraction of this amount is appropriated, it will be that 
much more than the zero figure now allotted in the 1960 budget for such work. 
The comprehensive continuing study provision in the bill is extremely important. 
This is no one-shot affair: it is the initial step in a program that will be of 
benefit for years to come. And such research is urgently needed now before it 
is too late. 

Commercial fishing interests certainly can find no fault with such a measure. 
The species of interest to anglers are also of almost equal interest to the com- 
mercial groups. The proposed research work is practically all-inclusive in 
scope, according to the wording of the bill, and the study is to be “for the 
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purpose of developing wise conservation policies and constructive management 
activities.” Hven as sport fishermen benefit to some extent from commereigi 
fisheries research, so will the commercial interests benefit from sport fisheries 
studies. 

Our sincere congratulations go to Representative Lennon for his forwarg. 
looking approach to a problem that vexes research men and others in the Ug 
Fish and Wildlife Service as well as those who are connected directly with the 
sport fishing field. As we have pointed out in the past, the hands of those jp 
the Service are tied by law in this matter. Mr. Lennon’s bill is the answer to 
such legal restriction. 

Whether or not H.R. 5004 has passed or failed to pass as these words are 
published, marine sport fishermen would do well to write their Representatives 
and Senators in Congress expressing their strong approval of the measure, [¢ 
the vote is yet to be taken, their voices will have immediate effect. If the vote 
has already been taken, their stand on the subject will be known for the future, 

This is an opportunity for salt water fishermen to show the strength of their 
voices. All too few Congressmen realize that the marine angling field ig g 
huge one and the lack of funds in this field clearly indicates the need for 
immediate and consolidated action. 


SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL, 
MaRINE District of NEw YORK Strate, INc., 
Long Istand City, N.Y., May 27, 1959. 
Hon. Aton C. LENNON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN LENNON: Would you please send us a copy of your bill, 
H.R. 5004, so that we might become familiar with it and subsequently lend our 
support for its passage. 

We understand that this bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to undertake continuing research of the migratory marine species of 
game fish of the United States and contiguous waters. 

Many thanks for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. BINNER, President. 


LonG ISLAND LEAGUE OF SALTWATER SPORTSMEN, INC., 
Flushing, N.Y., June 2, 1959. 
Hon. Arton C. LENNON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. LENNON: Please accept our heartiest congratulations and com- 
mendation for your action in presenting legislation to insure governmental in- 
terest through appropriation that will provide studies of marine fishes. Your 
initiation of bill H.R. 5004 will at long last give the recreational angler his 
voice in the marine fishery picture—certainly a voice that should be heard 
equally with those of other fishing interests when a comparison is made with the 
financial input to the coastal States economic welfare. 

The Long Island League of Saltwater Sportsmen, Inc., endorses your meas 
ure and wishes it and yourself every success. The Federal Government has 
neglected to share the burden of protecting our coastal resources from over- 
exploitation, H.R. 5004 could be the first step in the direction of more equitable 
representation for the free-spending sportsmen who have supported the fishery 
on at least an equal basis with the monopolistic commercial interests. 

Kindly keep us informed on the progress of your bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
Don Manns, Executive Secretary. 
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NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
Raleigh, N.C., August 3, 1959. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR REPRESENTATIVE BONNER: I would like to express my support for H.R. 
5004 introduced by the Honorable Mr. Lennon. I am heartily in accord with 
the intent of this legislature and would like to urge its favorable consideration 
by your committee. 

I would like to suggest a minor change in the bill as it is now written. The 
change would stipulate that 50 percent of the funds so appropriated for this 
purpose be used for contracts with State and educational institutions. My 
reasons for this provision being that there are a number of well qualified re- 
search laboratories now in existence and full use should be made of these 
facilities. Such funds would enable an institution to train and supply the 
research personnel that are critically needed in this area. While the bill does 

ive the Secretary of the Interior the authority to contract for work, I do not 
believe that this will be done to any great extent if left on a permissive basis. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
F. S. BarKatow, Jr., 


Head, Zoology Department. 


[From the Marine District News] 
SaLtt WATER RESEARCH 


The urgent need for a sea research program on a national level was stressed 
by the Sportsmen’s Council in the April issue of the Marine District News. 

Salt water sportsmen now can help to get one phase of such a program 
started by requesting their Congressmen in Washington to support Representa- 
tive Alton C. Lennon’s recently introduced bill, H.R. 5004. This bill authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing research on 
the biology, fluctuations, status and statistics of the migratory marine species 
of game fish of the United States and contiguous waters. It provides, further, 
that no more than $2.7 million shall be appropriated for this purpose in any 
one fiscal year. 

As pointed out by the Sport Fishing Institute in a recent bulletin, “salt water 
sport fishery research has been a veritable no man’s land for many years. Few 
States have any funds of consequence to permit needed development activities— 
let alone research to learn the what, why, when, and where of the lives of the 
common and important marine sport fishes, which may number 100 or more 
species. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, of course, has long been pre- 
occupied in the ocean with commercial fisheries. Yet, coastal sport fishing is 
a growing giant. Harvests by anglers rival those of commercial fishermen for 
a number of species.” 

It was in an effort to break this stalemate and inject needed balance into the 
Service’s program that Representative Lennon introduced H.R. 5004. 

This bill is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. But, it needs your sup- 
port. Write your Congressman today. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D.C. March 25, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN BonNeR: The institute desires an opportunity to appear 
before your committee when it considers H.R. 5004, which would authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to undertake a research program for migra- 
tory species of marine game fish. Our brief statement will support the objectives 
of that proposal. 

I would appreciate being notified when a hearing date has been selected. 


Sincerely, 
C. R. GuTrerMuTH, Vice President. 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 

Washington, D.C., April 23, 1959. 
Congressman HeErpBert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Commitee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeEaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The National Wildlife Federation is interesteq in 
H.R, 5004, H.R. 6114, and H.R. 6185 and other measures, if any, to establish 
marine sport fisheries research. 

The National Wildlife Federation would welcome the opportunity to pre- 
sent a statement on these proposals. 

We would appreciate being advised as far in advance as possible of the 
scheduling of public hearings, either by telephone (RAndolph 6-6511) or by 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
Louis S. CLapprr, 
Assistant Conservation Director. 


ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION, 

Mount Vernon, N.Y., June 24, 1959, 
Mr. Ricwarp H. Stroup, 
Executive Vice President, Sport Fishing Institute, 
Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAaR Mr. Stroup: Hal Lyman writes me that he reported to you our intent 
to back up H.R, 5004 to the extent that is possible without any specific authori- 
zation to do so on this particular bill. I, therefore, tried to present to the com- 
mittee our support of the basic idea of a special appropriation for the study of 
fish of interest to salt-water anglers as evidenced by the earlier action of the 
Commission. (See enclosed copy of letter to Representative Bonner.) 

Congratulations on the SFI Bulletin which I read each Monday immediately 
upon its receipt and from which we make photostats of numerous items for our 
files. 

Cordially yours, 
WAYNE D. Heypecker, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ATLANTIC STATES MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., June 23, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fiheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear REPRESENTATIVE BONNER: Although this commission has not voted 
specifically upon H.R. 5004, now pending before your committee, this bill is sub- 
stantially in accord with action taken by mail vote of the whole commission in 
1947 and recorded in our sixth annual report (1947) pages 18 and 19, as follows: 

“* * * that the Congress be asked to appropriate to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service $100,000 per year for research relating to fish of the Atlantic coast of 
special interest to sports anglers including all species from big game fish like 
giant tuna, marlin, and sailfish, down through the list—striped bass, blue fish, 
ete., to the species that afford sport to the party boat patrons and the rowboat 
and pier fisherman. The commission believes such a proposal justified on seyv- 
eral counts. 
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“A, There are thousands of anglers interested in these species about most of 
which little or nothing is known. 

“B, Such a request by this commission is appropriate since it represents the 
entire Atlantic coast and all fishery interests. 

“CG, Such a proposal would have strong popular support of anglers and sports 
writers generally and is justified by the total volume and value of fish caught by 
such anglers. 

“While exact figures of the amounts spent by salt water anglers and the value 
and number of fish landed by them are virtually impossible to obtain, it is the 
firm belief of many persons that in some States the volume and value of salt 
water fish caught by anglers exceeds the volume and value of fish caught by 
commercial fishermen. Whether this is true or not is immaterial. It is certain 
that the amount invested annually in sport fishing is great enough to warrant the 
request herein set forth and it is the earnest hope of the commission that the 
Congress will grant the funds herein requested for such much needed research.” 

Reference to our request for an appropriation for research in species of spe- 
cial interest to salt water anglers will also be found in our seventh annual report 
(1948) pages 23, 35, and 36, and in our eighth annual report (1949) pages 29 and 
30, and in our ninth annual report (1950) page 37, all of which are in the files 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. In that last mentioned 
report, reference is made to the fact that the original provisions for research in 
species of special interest to anglers were embodied in three separate bills, H.R. 
986, 81st Congress, second session, by Representative Christian Herter, now 
Secretary of State; a bill for the study of croakers in Chesapeake Bay, H.R. 
6973, same session, by Representative Bland, and a bill introduced by you, H.R. 
7209, same session, to provide for a study of shad and herring in North Carolina. 

On the advice of the Bureau of the Budget and with the approval of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior the appropriations which 
were sought for the specific purposes outlined in the three bills above mentioned, 
were combined into a short revised version of H.R. 7209, bearing your name, 
which was broad in language and which became Public Law 730 of the 81st 
Congress. 

Perhaps because of the broad language of Public Law 730, the specific objec- 
tives of the three original bills may have been overlooked. At any rate, the need 
for broad studies dealing with fish of special interest to anglers remains acute 
and we believe justifies such recognition for the reasons set forth in our original 
recommendation in 1947. 

The bill now before you, H.R. 5004, directed primarily to such studies, in the 
opinion of our chairman, justifies my forwarding to you this letter restating 
our belief in the importance of a large-scale continuing study of marine and 
anadromous fish of interest to anglers of the Atlantic coast. While our original 
request was for a smaller appropriation, we do not wish this letter to be con- 
strued as an expression of opinion adverse to the amount requested in H.R. 5004. 

Respectfully submitted by order of the chairman. 

WAYNE D. HEYDECKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
THE DIVISION OF BIOLOGICAL Screncsgs, 
Raleigh, N.C., March 31, 1959 
Hon. H. ©. BONNER, F 
House of Representatives, 
New House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BONNER: I am enclosing a copy of my letter to Mr 
Lennon concerning H.R. 5004. It would be appreciated if you would see fit to 
support this legislation. Also enclosed is a copy of a letter to Mr. Cooley which 
will be of interest to you. 

I would like to suggest the establishment of a Fishery Extension Service. 
It would appear to me that your committee would be the logical one to whie, 
such a bill would be referred. It is my opinion that the Senate bill (8, 2973) 
did not include consideration of the tremendous latent potential of our farm 
ponds and inland reservoirs. I would certainly like to encourage you or a 
member of your committee to sponsor such a legislation in this session of 
Congress. 

I would like to express my appreciation for your continued interest in the 
Roanoke River striped bass study. The Fish and Wildlife Service apparently 
received appropriations last year for a continuation of this study; however, 
the cooperative portion of the program with this institution was not renewed 
by them. — 

Thanking you very much for your interest and support of H.R. 5004, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. S. BaRKALow, Jr., 
Head, Zoology Department. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Dr. FREDERICK S. BARKALOW, JR., HEAD, ZooLoey 
DEPARTMENT, NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, AT THE MEETING OF THE Boarp 
OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, DURHAM, N.C., JANUARY 26, 1956 


Governor Hodges, members of the board of conservation and development, I 
appreciate the opportunity of presenting to you the following statement. 

The greatest undeveloped natural resource in North Carolina, our coastal 
sport fisheries, had in 1955 an estimated value of $15 million. 

Some idea of the importance of sport fishing in the United States may be 
obtained from this comparison: the 1955 capital value of the sport fishing in- 
dustry was 17 times that of all corporations engaged in tobacco manufacturers 
(Sport Fishing Institute, Bull. No. 59, October 1956, p. 3). 

A planned, continuing, and systematic program of development is needed 
in order that North Carolina may obtain the maximum benefit from this 
valuable resource, This program should include: 

1. Research on major salt water sport fishes, including data on the 
catch success per unit of effort. 

2. An inventory of the facilities available to meet the needs of the sport 
fisherman. 

3. An educational program for those persons furnishing the goods and 
services to this industry. 

4. The coordination of the efforts of the many informational services to 
assist in providing factual data on the nature and availability of coastal 
sport fisheries. 

Thank you for your attention. 





NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, 
THE DIVISION OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, 
Raleigh, N.C., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. Aton A. LENNON, 
House of Representatives, Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LENNON: I would like to congratulate you on your 
foresight in introducing H.R. 5004. It has been of considerable concern to me 
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to be aware of the tremendous potential value of sport fishing not only in the 
economy of North Carolina but also in all coastal States. 

J am sure that you are aware of the fact that at the present time the coastal 
sport fishing in North Carolina is at least twice the value of our total commercial 
catch. I am enclosing a copy of a statement which I presented before Governor 
Hodges and vd members of the board of conservation and development, 

ry 26, 1959. 
— wane be appreciated if you would keep me informed of the progress of 
E.R. 5004. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. S. BarRKALow, Jr., 
Head, Zoology Department. 


Marcu 31, 1959. 
Hon.Harotp D. CooLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak REPRESENTATIVE CooLey: I am enclosing a copy of my letter to Mr. 
Lennon concerning his bill H.R. 5004. It would be appreciated if you would see 
fit to support this legislation when it reaches the House floor. 

During the last session of Congress a bill (S 2973) to establish a Fishery 
Pxtension Service was introduced but no action was taken. It is my opinion 
that the establishment of a fishery extension program would be of considerable 
economic benefit to virtually every State in the United States. It is my feeling 
that should such an extension service be established, the program should be a 
cooperative one between the Secretary of the Interior and the land grant institu- 
tions similar to the very excellent program of the Agriculture Extension Service. 

The reason that I bring this matter to your attention is that we have ap- 
proximately 36,000 artificial ponds in North Carolina representing an investment 
of some $85 million by the farmers. A minimum of 25,000 of these ponds are 
under some type of fishery management ; however, the average yield is probably 
not more than 25 pounds per acre per year. With our present knowledge, this 
yield could be increased at least five times by making this information available 
to the farmers. Yields as high as 1,000 pounds per acre per year could be 
attained by using “nongame” species, some of whom have a sizable commercial 
potential. 

Thanking you very much and with best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
F. S. BARKALOow, Jr., 
Head, Zoology Department. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 
THE MARINE LABORATORY, 
Miami, Fla., April 7, 1959. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman of the Fisheries Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: I am most interested in H.R. 5004, which deals 
with salt-water fishing. My interest is first because I am a sport fisherman, 
and second because I have for a number of years been attempting to do some 
volunteer work in analyzing catches, etc., of saltwater sport fish and have found 
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in this connection that the support of research in this field by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the States amounts to little or nothing. 

It is my feeling that with the growth of leisure time and the enormous growth 
of population, fishing recreation will have to turn more and more from the lip. 
ited land and interior potentialities to that of the sea. In fact, this trend has 
been amply demonstrated in the last few years. That this recreational] figpj 
can be properly controlled will need an enormous future investment in researc, 
It should be started at once and not left to the time when it is too late. 

Hoping that you will give this bill favorable consideration, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN K. Howapp, 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, INc., 
Boston, Mass., May 7, 1959, 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee of Merchant Marine Fisheries, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: Following action taken by the officers and exec 
utive committee of Wildlife Conservation, Inc., I am writing to express the 
stand of our organization concerning H.R. 5004 (marine migratory sport fish 
research) now pending before your committee. 

On behalf of our organization, I would like to say that we welcome this pro- 
posed legislation and urge its passage. Too many years have passed without 
due consideration of the pressing need for basic research in the migratory marine 
fish field. Today all sportsmen, with the sole exception of the marine sports. 
man, can turn to a source of knowledge dealing with game or fish in which he 
is interested. H.R. 5004 would fill the need now felt in a vital expanding sport- 
ing field which is supporting an essential coastal economy. 

I am taking the liberty of directing copies of this letter to Under Secretary 
Elmer Bennett and Assistant Secretary Otis Beasley of the Department of In- 
terior so that they may know that we also urge an immediate favorable report 
from their Department on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. PHILLIPS, President, 
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NEW YorK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
Ithaca, N.Y., April 7, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, ; 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: I strongly urge the passage of H.R. 5004 introduced by 
Congressman Alton C. Lennon. This bill deals with research on marine game 
fishes of the United States. As has been pointed out by Richard H. Stroud 
of the Sport Fishing Institute, funds are now lacking for the study of this im- 
portant resource and there is little likelihood that adequate funds will be forth- 
coming from the usual funds of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The States 
have neither the funds nor the energy or personnel to pursue these needed studies 
of marine-sport fisheries. Indeed, most of the species are migratory and several 
or many States are involved in some cases. 

Certainly this type of activity is in the broad public interest and is needed. 
I strongly urge that you use your influence to secure the passage of this bill. 
I have noted with pleasure the vast accomplishments of the study of striped 
bass in North Carolina, made possible through your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. RANEY, 
Professor of Zoology. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Akron, Ohio, March 28, 1959. 
Representative HERBERT C. BON NER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE BONNER: Our attention has been directed to the salt 
water research House bill (H.R. 5004) providing for research on marine sport 
fishes. This bill is very important to our sports fishing industry. 

We urge your consideration of this bill to seek its adoption. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
BD. G. GrirritH, Executive Vice President. 
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Mr. Dinceti. The committee will now hear witnesses on H.R. 5813 
by our colleague, Mr. Metcalf, of Montana, to amend the Insecticides 
Act. 

(H.R. 5813 follows:) 


[H.R. 5813, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act of August 1, 1958, to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to undertake continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungi. 
cides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses of 
those invaluable natural resources, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 2 of the Act of August 1, 1 
providing for continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungi. 
cides, and other pesticides, upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of preventing 
losses of those invaluable natural resources and for other purposes is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The sum of $2,565,000 per annum is hereby authorized to be appro. 
priated to carry out the objectives of this Act.” 


(Mr. Metcalf’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced H.R. 5813 to pro- 
vide for more research in the fields of pesticides and herbicides. The 
need for more research in these fields has been well documented. We 
all know instances of disasters that have occurred when tons of poison- 
ous chemicals have been used without an adequate background of 
knowledge. It is necessary to investigate this field as soon as possible 
so that the newer and more toxic chemicals do not destroy the Spadahhe 
of nature in many areas of our Nation. If these chemicals had been 
used after they had been adequately tested instead of before there 
would have been fewer of these unfortunate instances. 

The positive good that can come from the use of these chemicals is 
very great. The object of this bill is not to do away with the good 
that can come from the use of these chemicals, but it is to remove the 
negative aspects that have accompanied spraying operations. Thus, 
I am sponsoring this bill not to stop the use of pesticides and herbi- 
cides but to find out more about them so they can be used with a mini- 
mum amount of damage to natural resources both governmental and 
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private. To carry on an inclusive research program in this area 
requires more money than is authorized at the present time. There- 
fore, H.R. 5813 has been introduced. 

Just to give an example of the nature of the problem that is facing 
this country I would like to mention two articles that appeared on the 
same page of a newspaper that I recently received from Montana. In 
the June 25 issue of the Townsend Star there was an article telling of 
the increased production that could be obtained on rangeland if the 
land was sprayed to control sagebrush. On the same page was a 
report by the local county extension agent. He was reporting on some 
tests that have been made to determine the effects of herbicides on 
domestic animals. His report on the effects of DDT was vague 
because no one is sure just what the effects of just this one chemical 
really are. Thus, we have the problem of solving the dilemma 
between the benefits that can be gotten from chemical sprays and the 
disaster that can occur because of their use. H.R. 5813 will provide 
more research on sprays primarily to solve the latter problem but an 
incidental benefit will be that it will also help improve the benefits that 
can be achieved. 

There is an urgency involved. As newer and more toxic chemicals 
are produced the problem becomes magnified. Their increased po- 
tency means that more serious damage could be done in the future. 
Their increased numbers mean that more tests must be carried out if 
the user is to have any idea of what results he will achieve by their use. 

Large numbers of instances have been reported where these sprays 
have either directly killed many wild and domestic animals or have 
destreyed the environment that these animals can live in successfully. 

When you read reports of programs such as the fire ant program in 
Monroeville, Ala., where mammals as large as cattle, goats, and sheep 
have been killed, you stop to think about just what is being done with- 
out adequate knowledge. If cattle are affected by the sprays is there 
any reason to assume that it is impossible for humans to be affected ? 
This same experiment resulted in the reproductive failure of 100 to 
150 brood sows. I do not like to be an alarmist but this kind of thing 
has implications which are not pleasant to think about for any period 
oftime. It is this dilemma that we want to solve. There are possibil- 
ities that these chemicals can injure the animal and plant kingdoms 
but on the other hand these same chemicals may be instrumental in 
meeting the food shortage that the world as a whole faces today. The 
only answer is an adequate program of research. In addition to the 
dollar and cents gain or loss that we can measure, a large amount of 
these sprays are used on wilderness and recreational areas. Here 
damage can occur which cannot be measured, damage which will take 
many years to rectify. 
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As an example, control of the spruce budworm was begun in Mon. 
tana in 1952.. DDT was applied from the air at the rate of 1 pound 
per acre on 12,000 acres of the Bitterroot National Forest. - This 
project was followed by similar “hot spot” spray programs on the 
Helena and Nez Perce National Forests and Yellowstone Nationa} 
Park in 1953. In 1955, a control project of 132,856 acres was complete 
in and adjacent to the park. 

In October of that year, following the spraying, the Montana Fish 
and Game Department received reports of fish dying i in the Yellow- 
stone River. Observations of fish mortality were made all along the 
river system, 91 road miles from Gardner to Big Timber. At one 
point, investigators found 600 dead fish, mostly whitefish, but includ- 
ing many brown trout, in approximately 250 yards. 

The fish were emaciated. They may have starved to death. But 
DDT was found in the brain, liver, and kidney tissues. That winter, 
the Department sampled and compared aquatic insects in sprayed 
and unsprayed areas in the dr ainage. They ane a “noticeable ab- 
sence” of insects on which fish live, in n the sprayed are 

Investigators turned to current literature on DDT. They found 
“conflicting results” and noted that “very little was known about the 
long-range : effects i in streams. 

In connection with the disastrous results of the spraying on the 
Yellowstone, the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Forest Service did 
a research study of the effects of spraying operations on seven Mon- 
tana trout streams. These studies were done on a limited scale but 
they did show that the streams were “materially reduced.” By fall 
there was little rec overy but by the next summer there was a wide 
range of recovery. One stream had more aquatic organisms than 
before the spraying. Another had practically no recovery—“only a 
trace of aquatic organisms was found.” Five other streams were par- 
tially recovered but not back to normal. 

A fish census indicated that the fish population did not suffer dur- 
ing the summer of spraying. On five streams the fish populations 
were unaffected and on the other two there were reductions from 
70 to 80 percent. The 80 percent reduction occurred on the stream 
without any aquatic organisms but the 70 percent reduction was un- 
explained. Why did it occur These are the kinds of questions that 
must be answ ered before sprays are used indiscriminately. 

Take the case in Florida ease a 2,000 acre marsh was treated with 
dieldrin for sandfly larvae. The biologist who was there reported 
“the fish kill was substantially complete. The immediate overall kill 
was 20 to 30 tons of fish, or about 1,175,000 fish, of at least 30 species. 
The large game and food fish succumbed. most rapidly. ‘Then crabs 
devoured them; next day the crabs themselves were dead.” 
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I am not trying to argue that the sandfly larvae should not be 
exterminated, but I am trying to say that these operations should not 
be carried on unless a fairly accurate picture of the total results can 
be drawn before the spraying operations begin. ‘ 

There are many side issues which need to be investigated. Take 
the problem of the housefly and the mosquito which were the original 
targetsof DDT. It has been reported that new species of these insects 
have evolved which are 1,800 times more resistant to DDT than their 
ancestors. If these programs had been carried out with an adequate 
basis of research, the pests might have been permanently eliminated 
rather than creating a new supertype of insect. Now we are faced 
with the siutation where chemicals with greatly increased toxicity may 
have to be used to eliminate these insects and no one knows what the 
incidental results of such a high-power spray will be. 

There are many of these long range problems that have not been 
investigated. What about the problems created by animals who can 
store and concentrate the chemicals in their bodies without injury ? 
What will be the long-range effects when these animals are eaten by 
other animals or by man? No one knows what will happen. 

It is my firm conviction, Mr. Chairman, that the planning and 
programing in the Department of the Interior has reached a point 
where this increased appropriation is in order and will be put to 
good use. The act of August 1, 1958, was invaluable in permitting 
that Department to focus its attention on the pesticides problem and 
ot formulate a specific program to obtain the basic information needed 
to protect fish and game resources by the development of guides for 
the proper use of pesticides. The time has come for the Congress to 
expand the program, as suggested by the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, because the need for such expansion has been 
manifested over and over during the past few months. 

Considerable aerial spraying has been done over salt water marshes, 
particularly in the South. Important commercial and sport fishes 
such as menhaden, shad, striped bass, croakers, and weakfish spend 
their early stages of life in the coastal shallows. Shrimp, crabs, 
oysters, and clams are present in this inshore environment during a 
part of their lives. 

There are four major lines of scientific investigation that should 
be pursued by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. These and their 
estimated annual cost are as follows: Laboratory research on toxicity 
and tolerance levels for chemicals now in use, $85,000; field tests of 
chemicals now in use, $105,000; the effect of present insect and pest 
control programs on fishery resources, $170,000; and testing new 
chemicals, $65,000. 

Increased appropriations would facilitate a 14-point program for 
wildlife research by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The 
areas of investigation and the amounts that would be required initially 
are: The effects of fire ant control formulaltions on animal life, 
$175,000; the effects of rondenticides on important mammals and song- 
birds, $75,000; the effects of chemicals applied in the Dutch elm dis- 
ease control program, $80,000; studies of forest insect programs, 
$125,000; the effects of orchard spraying on ainmal life, $25,000; 
the impact of formulations used for mosquito control on fish and wild- 
life, $75,000; crop and forage treatment with pesticides other than 
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grasshopper control, $50,000; study of the effects of herbicides on the 
habitat of birds and mammals, $70,000; the relationships of fungi- 
cide, nematocide, and miticide treatments to wildlife, $50,000; pesti- 
cides and migrational movements of birds, $150,000; pesticidal con- 
tamination of water areas, $25,000; the effects of chemicals on food 
chain organisms and their storage by resistant invertebrates, $75,000; 
penned animal experiments, $100,000; and the relationship between 
sterility in the bald eagles and pesticides, $50,000. 

A nine-point investigation program is suggested for sport fisheries 
research. Major areas of study and the estimated annual costs are: 
Determination of toxicity and tolerance levels for fish and fish-food 
organisms, $100,000; bioassays for ingested pesticides, $90,000 ; identi- 
fication of pesticidal products in the tissues of fish and other aquatic 
organisms, $60,000; development of techniques to measure pesticide 
concentrations in the tissues of fish, $70,000; the effects of temporary 
and sustained exposure to pesticides on the habits, reproduction, 
growth, and vitality of fish, $80,000; studies of the absorption, concen- 
tration, and storage of pesticides by fish, $65,000 ; determination of the 
immediate and long-range effects of pesticidal programs on fish, 
$200,000; experimental application of chemicals in field tests, $85,000; 
and coordination of the research program and publication of the re- 
sults of the investigation, $80,000. 

These research projects would give us the kind of information that 
is so desperately needed. As it stands, there is no assurance that we 
are not poisoning all living creatures to a point of sterility. If this 
Nation is determined to use billions of dollars of highly toxic chemi- 
cals each year, then we better be finding out how those powerful 
poisons should be handled. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Servied is 
charged with the responsibility of conducting these studies, and it is 
imperative that this essential research is started without further delay. 

Mr. Drneexu. The first witness is Mr. L. A. Parker, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Mr. Parker? 

Do you have anyone here with you, Mr. Parker ? 

Mr. Parker. I have Dr. Leedy, Chief of the Branch of Wildlife 
Research, and Walter Dykstra, the staff specialist in this field. 


STATEMENT OF L. A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. D. L. 
LEEDY, CHIEF, BRANCH OF WILDLIFE RESEARCH; AND W. W. 
DYKSTRA, RESEARCH STAFF ASSISTANT, BRANCH OF WILDLIFE 
RESEARCH 


Mr. Parker. In the interest of saving the time of the committee this 
morning I will request I file my formal statement and talk briefly 
from it. 

Mr. Dineetu. That would be very much appreciated. 

(Mr. Parker’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT By LANSING A. PARKER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SpPoRT 
FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


In testimony presented at the hearings that resulted in the passage of Public 
Law 85-582 last year, Director Janzen of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
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Wildlife described the tremendous growth in the production and use of numerous 
highly toxic pesticidal compounds developed subsequent to World War II and 
reported on some of their harmful effects upon fish and wildlife resources. He 
advised that information on this complex pesticide-wildlife relationship problem 
was urgently needed and could only be obtained through greatly expanded re- 
search effort. He estimate a $280,000 appropriation ceiling would be adequate 
to initiate expanded research studies in this field but also stated that the Service 
might find it necessary to later request appropriations considerably in excess of 
that figure. 

Although the 1960 budget contains funds for a pesticide research program 
which will equal the full amount authorized under the present ceiling, it is 
apparent that these funds will not permit proper investigation into all important 
aspects of the problem. To date, only a small start has been made in the deter- 
mination of the manner, extent, and significance of losses of birds, mammals, 
reptiles, amphibians, and fishes resulting from large-scale operations carried 
out for the control of fire ants, grasshoppers, gypsy moths, Dutch elm disease and 
numerous other crop, forage, and forest pests. Little is known concerning 
mosquito control formulations and operations as they affect the growth and 
reproduction of fishes as well as insectivorous and aquatic birds and mammals. 
At the moment, practically nothing is known of the effects on migratory or wide- 
ranging animals by various pesticides at different locations along their travel 
routes. To obtain such knowledge will require comprehensive studies on the 
effects of pesticides upon food chain organisms and the accumulation of these 
chemicals in the insects, worms, and other invertebrates used as food, as well as 
in the directly affected higher animals. Bioassays of representative forms of 
fishes, wild birds, and mammals are needed to determine the immediate and 
chronic effects and tolerance levels for important commercial and sport fishes 
and wildlife species exposed to a wide variety of pesticides applied on vegetation, 
in the soil, and in aquatic habitats. Aside from such unknowns in the realm 
of insecticides, comparable studies are needed on the effects of herbicide treat- 
ments on habitats of fishes, birds, and mammals and the influence exerted by 
fungicides, nematocides, and miticides on the production and survival of de- 
sirable species. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries faces many of the same problems in 
relation to pesticides as those confronting the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. Up to the present time the possible seriousness of harm to com- 
mercial fishery resources has not been examined except for a few minor studies 
carried out incidental to other research. Biologists, fishermen, and conserva- 
tionists are concerned about the effects of insecticides and pesticides on fish, 
shrimp, and shellfish which live in inshore waters as adults, and about the 
effects on those species which depend upon the marshes and estuaries for 
protective nursery grounds. Species such as menhaden, shad, striped bass, 
croakers, and weakfish are reared there during their early stages. Shrimp, 
crabs, oysters, and clams which support important fisheries spend at least part 
of their lives in this inshore environment. 

Since considerable aerial spraying is done over salt water marshes, par- 
ticularly in the South, and since control chemicals applied to land areas ad- 
jacent to inshore waters reach important fish-producing waters by drainage, 
there is justification for concern about their effects on inshore aquatic life. 

Findings from studies carried out at the Galveston Laboratory of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries show that lindane, an insecticide employed for the con- 
trol of mosquitoes, is very toxic to shrimp. A total kill of laboratory test ani- 
mals resulted within 24 hours after exposure to concentrations of the chemical 
as low as 5 parts per billion. Other findings reveal that crabs may be killed 
by eating fish flesh containing low levels of malathion. 

To determine precisely the seriousness of this question and to develop ways 
of preventing harm to resource production, research should be conducted 
on the tolerance of each important estuarine species to the various control 
chemicals now in use. Harmful concentration levels should be specified and 
steps taken to prevent these from reaching aquatie resources. As new control 
chemicals are developed they should be tested quickly, their effects made known, 
and safe concentrations specified. 

Preliminary findings from investigations now in progress have revealed 
humerous examples of large losses of fishes, birds, and mammals in areas 
where many of these toxic materials are applied... This spring, following DDT 
Spray operations for the control of Dutch elm disease, 109 dead songbirds were 
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picked up on the University of Wisconsin campus within a few days time. Ip 
a neighboring community similarly treated 22 dead birds were found on only 
3-acres of residential property. Comparable losses have taken place throughout 
many towns and cities, particularly in the Lake States. In Florida, operations 
for the control of sandflies resulted in kills of 20 to 30 tons or about 1,175,000 
individual fishes of 30 different species. Studies of pest control operations 
in other parts of the country have revealed evidence of heavy immediate losses 
of wildlife in widely separated areas; abnormally low nesting success by birds 
in treated areas; and significantly reduced populations of important game 
species such as quail. Investigations have shown that earthworms collected 
10 months after treatment of an area contained appreciable quantities of in- 
secticide in their tissue; that mammals and birds collected on such areas & 
months after treatment also contained these toxic materials in brain and body 
tissues; and that wildlife losses have continued to occur in some areas a year 
following the time of treatment. 

Aside from studies to measure the effects of present-day pesticides upon 
fish and wildlife, an increasing amount of effort is needed for cooperative studies 
with entomologists and the chemical industry in the appraisal of candidate 
pesticidal compounds now under development. Some of these, such as Seyin, 
show considerable promise as effective means for controlling certain insect 
pests with reduced hazards to fish and wildlife. The need for greatly ex- 
panded research effort in this direction is acute and requests for participation 
in cooperative investigations of such materials far exceed manpower and 
facilities. 

In view of the eritical nature of the problem, it is now apparent that the 
$280,000 ceiling on investigations in this field is entirely inadequate. H.R. 5813 
proposes to raise the authorization to $2,565,000. We recommend that the 
bill be amended to eliminate any fixed amount as the authorized ceiling. We 
believe the logical approach to financing the studies of the effects of pesticides 
on fish and wildlife is through the preparation of budget submissions developed 
in accordance with the needs of a sound, well planned research program. 

If we are to insure safe measures for pest control, we must increase our 
understanding of all the complex biological systems affected by pesticidal] 
chemicals. Only then can mankind evolve more effective and selected com- 
pounds and insure the continued survival of the invaluable living natural 
resources. 


Mr. Dincexu. I notice on the witness list the name of Dr. DeWitt. 

Mr. Parker. He is not able to be here. 

If you desire additional testimony later and can put it in we would 
be happy to have him come. 

Mr. Dtneeit. How about Mr. McKernan? 

Mr. Howarp Ecxies. Mr. McKernan was unable to be here. 

Mr. Parker. My remarks this morning largely represent both 
Bureaus on this bill. 

We appreciate the opportunity of coming before the committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The passage of the bills last year marked a forward step in the 
problem of chemicals relating to fish and wildlife. 

The Director would have been very anxious to be here this morn- 
ing but unfortunately we have a problem of developing waterfow] 
regulations at this time. 

In the testimony that Mr. Janzen presented to this committee last 
year, prior to passage of Public Law 85-582, he described in con- 
siderable detail the tremendous growth in the production and use of 
the highly toxic pesticide compounds developed subsequent to the 
World War II, and I would not attempt to bore the committee with 
any further details on that particular subject at this time. 

He also advised that information on this complex problem was 
urgently needed and it could be achieved only through expanded re- 
search. The question was raised by a member of this committee as to 
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what might be an adequate amount in the original bill as introduced. 
A $280, 000 ceiling was placed on this activity. He indicated he 
thought this amount would be adequate to start the program. 

Subsequent to that time we found that this will just initiate a pro- 
oram and there are many facets of the problem which still exist. 

Although the 1960 budget contains funds for a pesticide research 
program, “and it equals the total amount authorized, it will not permit 
the proper investigations of all important aspects ‘of this particular 
problem. aca 

To date only a small start has been made in the determination of 
the manner, extent and significance of the losses of birds, mammals, 
and so on. 

In addition to that, in the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, they 
have not had an opportunity yet to get into the field. This will be 
the first opportunity in fiscal 1960 to start work in this particular 
problem. 

This faces many of the same problems relating to fisheries in the 
commercial side as well as the sport fisheries side. 

Up to the present time the possible seriousness of the damages in 
the use of chemicals has not been examined as it relates to commercial 
fishery resources except for some small studies. 

However, biologists, fishermen and conservationists all are con- 
cerned with the effects of the pesticides as they relate to fish, shrimp, 
shellfish, and so on in the marshes and fishing areas where the salt 
water fishes are produced. 

In view of the critical nature of the problem I have indicated, it is 
now apparent that $280,000 is not adequate to do the job, and H.R. 
5813 proposes to raise the authorization to $2,565,000. 

Quite obviously we favor the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Drvceut. ‘The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to your 
statement or to the increase in the amount, “does it? 

Mr. Parker. Except we are rec ommending there be no limitation. 

Mr. Dince.u. You are recommending no limitation ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Dineety. To this recommendation the Bureau of the Budget 
has no objecton ¢ 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

We obviously favor the passage of the bill. However, we are re- 
questing that there be no limit: ation on the amount. 

If I might take a few minutes to bring the committee up to date. 

As I recall, one of the 1 requests of the committee last year was that 
when we found the ceiling was inadequate we should come back and 
report on what has h: appened and indicate what we would suggest in 
the future. 

In fiscal 1959 there were $56,000 of regular appropriations for this 
particular activity. 

Following the passage of the Pesticide Act, a supplemental of $125,- 
000 was pi sed, so that in the last fiscal year we had $181,000. 

This was broken down to provide $136,000 for research on pesticides 
as they affect. birds and mammals and $45,000 for the effects on fish. 

In 1960 the budget carries the $280,000, which is the ceiling as pro- 
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vided for in the current bill. 
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Of this, $247,000 of it has been included in the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife Budget, and $33,000 of it in the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 

Within the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife we will be 
carrying out $185,000 worth of research on pesticides as they affect 
birds and mammals, and $62,000 on the effects on fish. 

This represents a program started last year. It does not embrace 
any expansion. We received the money late in the fiscal year last 
year, and this program was carried out in 1959, so there are—— 

Mr. Drncett. In other words, you will not be able to make any rea] 
expansion in the program until 1961. Is that right? 

Mr. Parker. Until the restriction is removed in the current act, 

In Wildlife we have been carrying out toxicology studies to deter- 
mine the chronic and the acute toxicity levels as they affect the more 
important birds. 

Weare trying to determine modes of entry. 

For example, through research done so far we know as a result of 
sublethal doses of some of the pesticides and chemicals the birds have 
a reduced reproduction, and very frequently the offsprings are not 
successful in reaching maturity. 

Secondly, we have been carrying on chemical analysis of the plant 
and animal tissues, foods and soils, to determine the extent of these 
pesticides in those materials. 

We now have diagnostic procedures and we can measure some of 
the toxic effects in wildlife habitats. 

We have spent considerable time on the appraisal of the immediate 
and the long-range effects on fowl] life and cause and effects on birds 
and mammals. 

We have been compiling and examining information on toxicity 
of pesticides. 

With the advent of the funds for doing research on pesticides as 
they affect sport fisheries, we have expanded the Wildlife Laborato 
in Denver to include a combination laboratory which will study ef- 
fects on both fish and wildlife. That currently is being remodeled 
now and the fishery people have their staff ready to go. 

Looking to the future, on this thing, we contemplate four major 
fields. One is a continuation of the laboratory tests on new chemicals. 
The detailed statement indicates there are new ones coming out of the 
laboratory every week. 

We are going to continue the analyses of the birds, fishes, soils, and 
water to determine the presence and the quantity of pesticides found 
in these materials. 

We know, for example, that some of the chemicals used in the fire 
ant control program have residual effects in soil up to 3 years so far, 
and that is as far as our information has gone. 

We also have plans to carry out field trials to check results of our 
laboratory program. 

Very frequently we get something different in the lab, and when we 
take it to the field it turns out to be somewhat contrary to our labora- 
tory findings. 

We also propose to carry out field studies to determine the effects 
of these various control programs I mentioned, such as continuation 
of the fire ant control program, gypsy moth control, Dutch elm 
disease, and the grasshopper control program. 
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Fourth, we want to get underway with some investigations on 
formulations of these chemicals and methods of application to deter- 
mine ways by which chemicals can be used to cut down on the losses 
to fish and wildlife. 

We recognize that chemicals are a very important part of the pro- 

m of forestry and agriculture. 
We are not proposing that they be abandoned. Rather we are pro- 
ing to conduct research to try to find different ways of olga 
in iat forestry and agriculture want to. 
hat concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DrnGELL. Questions, gentlemen ¢ 

(No response.) 

Mr. Dincett. Would you and Mr. Eckles submit to this committee 
a list of some of the findings of your previous investigations with 
regard to how these things have affected wildlife ? 

I know there are some specific instances of how this affects shellfish, 
small fish, migratory birds, and so forth. 

I am sure Mr. Eckles would be particularly familiar with how this 
affected the salt water fish. 

I have one question I would like to ask here. As I understand, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has been advising the Agricultural Re- 
search Service on the conduct of this fire ant eradication program. 
Is that correct ? 

(The above will be found in committee files.) 

Mr. Parker. That is right. We maintain close liaison between the 
two departments. 

Mr. Dineetxi. As I understand it, though, the Agricultural Re- 
search Service has not. been taking the advice of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Is that also correct ? 

Mr. Parker. Might I put it this way, Mr. Chairman: We have 
met with them very frequently, and have attempted to keep them 
posted on current results of our research, and 1 would say this— 
they have been willing to listen to what we have to offer and have 
modified their program. 

Mr. Dinceti. They have usually gone ahead and done what they 
wanted to, though. 

Mr. Parker. They started out in the fire ant control program with 
2 pounds per acre. Currently they are down to a pound and a quar- 
ter, and they are continuing research on different methods and formu- 
lations to see if they cannot come up with something a little better. 

Mr. Dincett. Do you have some communications in your file be- 
tween the Fish and Wildlife and the Department of Agriculture and 
the Agricultural Research Service on this which you can make avail- 
able to the committee ? 

Mr. Parker. We have a file of correspondence between the two de- 
partments. 

Mr. Drncett. Would you make it available to the committee? 

Mr. Parker. If you desire it, yes. 

Mr. Drncetu. I would like to have that made available to the com- 
mittee staff so they can scrutinize this. I have heard considerable 
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complaints about the conduct of the spraying program and I would 
like to see the recommendations of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
to see how the Department of Agriculture has reacted and behaved 
under your recommendations. 

Mr. Parker. We will make that available. 

Mr. Dincetu. I will submit some questions I would like to haye 
answered on these programs. I hope that you and perhaps Mr, 
Eckles will have occasion to answer them and then submit the answers 
back to us. 

Because of time I cannot do it now. 

Mr. Parker. We will be happy to give attention to your questions, 

Mr. Drneetx. Mr. Eckles, have you anything to add ? 

Mr. Ecxtes. Nothing specifically, Mr. Chairman. Because of the 
very great similarity in the nature of the problems, our only difference 
here is how the species which live in salt water will react to many of 
the same chemicals. 

There is a slightly different problem because of the reaction of these 
species which live in salt water which very often is different from 
those which live in fresh water. 

Mr. Drncety. Further questions? 

Mr. Lennon. You say the Department recommends there be no 
limitation on the authorization act ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Lennon. The recent act introduced called for a limitation of $2 
million. 

Mr. Parker. $2,565,000. 

Mr. Lennon. The first act had an authorization of $280,000? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Lennon. The present bill is $2.5 million. You want no limi- 
tation on the authorization ? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Lennon. You can go directly to the Appropriations Committee 
from year to year for just what you need ? 

Mr. Parker. Exactly. 

Mr. Drncetx. Thank you very much, Mr. Parker, and the gentlemen 
who have accompanied you, for a helpful presentation. 

. Mr. Callison, of the National Wildlife Federation, and Mr. Brand- 
org? 


STATEMENT OF STEWART BRANDBORG, NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Branpesore. I am Stewart Brandborg. We would like to sub- 
mit our statement, if that is possible, and to urge favorable considera- 
tion by this committee of the legislation being considered. 

Mr. Dineceti. Without objection that may be done. 

(The statement of Mr. Brandborg follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY STEWART M. BRANDBORG, ASSISTANT CONSERVATION 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, the National Wildlife Federation is a nonprofit organization 
representing affiliates in 49 States and the District of Columbia. These affiliates 
are made up of more than 2 million individual sportsmen-conservationists. 
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The National Wildlife Federation, in annual convention earlier this year, 
adopted a six-point priority program of major wildlife conservation needs. One 
of the points in the priority program is this: 

“Blimination of Federal appropriations for the large-scale aerial application of 
chemical insecticides in the fire ant control program, or of any chemical insecti- 
cides, herbicides, or fungicides where hazards to wildlife resources, beneficial 
soil organisms, domestic animals, or to human health are indicated, until ade- 
quate research is completed both on the effects of the chemicals proposed to 
pe used and on alternate and safer methods of treatment.” 

The National Wildlife Federation last summer supported the legislation 
originating in this subcommittee which ultimately became Public Law 85-582. 
It authorized $280,000 to initiate this type of research. We also support H.R. 
5813, which would increase the annual authorization for research into the 
effects of chemicals upon fish and wildlife and to develop means of preventing 
losses of these invaluable natural resources. The National Wildlife Federation 
agrees With the Department of the Interior that the research program should 
be permitted to expand on a logical basis in accordance with needs but believes 
that an adequate amount of money, such as the $2,565,000 proposed, should be 
specified. Congress then can make proper adjustments in appropriations if a 
lesser amount of money is necessary or increase the $2,565,000 authorization in 
this act if additional funds are required. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little reason here to take the subcommittee’s valuable 
time in detailing widespread damage to fish and wildlife and other natural 
resources resulting from insect and disease control chemicals. The National 
Wildlife Federation’s files are full or letters from people who are protesting 
losses from pest or disease control chemicals. Members of Congress must 
be receiving a similar amount, or more, of the same type of correspondence. 
It is sufficient to say that there is a widespread public concern about the effects 
of chemicals on fish and wildlife and, it might be added, upon humans. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service proposes a sound program to: first, determine 
all effects—both immediate and long range—of the ever-increasing number of 
chemical preparations ; and, second, compile all known information on research 
and make it available in order to minimize damage to fish and wildlife. We 
believe the public has a right to know the results of chemicals being widely 
distributed. We believe the public also would be well served by the continued 
collection and distribution of research information. With the Agricultural 
Research Service and the Public Health Service, among other agencies, con- 
ducting research along with chemical companies, there is a distint need for the 
collection and dissemination of information. This proposed research com- 
prises 82 monumental task, one which must be adequately financed. 

The National Wildlife Federation, Mr. Chairman, recognizes the need to con- 
trol harmful insects from both the health and economic points of view. We hope, 
however, that control measures can be performed with a minimum loss to other 
values. Our organization has such confidence in science that we believe it 
may be possible to develop, through adequate research, chemicals with selectivi- 
ties to eliminate particular harmful insects or diseases without damage to 
wildlife. We also have high hopes for the development of systemics, or chemi- 
cals which may be absorbed into plant systems to protect them from pests 
and diseases. 

In view of the fact that it is estimated the annual sales of control chemicals 
will approach $1 billion by 1975, the authorization of $2,565,000 appears to be 
a modest investment in appropriate research. 

Thank you for the oportunity of expressing these views. 

Mr. Branpgorc. We also would like, in the sake of conserving time, 
to submit our other statements relating to the other measures which 
are being considered this morning by the committee. 

We wish to recommend each of these measures to the committee and 
urge favorable consideration and that they be reported out at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Dincexu. In other words, you and the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration support all the measures before the committee this morning? 

Mr. Branpsore. That is right. 
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Mr. Dincet. Without objection the statement of the National 
Wildlife Federation will be filed with the committee. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Gutermuth ? 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Gurermutn. I am vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, one of the older national organizations in this country, 

We would like with your permission to do the same thing that Mr, 
Brandborg has done. 

The institute is in full support of the three bills before the com- 
mittee. 

I would like to say quickly that on the cooperative wildlife research 
unit bill before the committee, to our knowledge there is no objection 
on the part of anyone to this program. The program has been in 
operation for many years, and this merely gives legal status for that 
program. 

On the insecticide measure, which you just heard testimony on, 
we feel it is absolutely essential that more funds be made available to 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for conducting research into this 
important field. 

‘ongress has seen fit to appropriate, for example, $2,400,000 for the 
conducting of this fire-ant program alone, despite all of the other 
work which is going on. And we are still not looking into these 
fields. We hope the committee will give favorable consideration to 
that. 

It is my understand, Mr. Chairman, that the Department of the 
Interior has presented an adverse report on this National Wildlife 
Disease Laboratory bill. I have not seen that report, but I would 
like to say in firtherance of this statement that I have here that we 
feel it is absolutely essential that we get this wildlife disease work 
centered in one place. 

The answers we have obtained to many of our very serious problems 
in medical research, physics, and in all of the other important fields of 
science, have come about because we have had teams working together 
where those specialists can look into these very important problems, 
and study them comprehensively. 

We do not have that in this country. 

As pointed out in my statement, Russia does have it. We think it 
is highly essential that the committee give serious consideration to 
this proposal. 

We are not advocating or suggesting that there be any slowdown 
in the other essential work being conducted by the Department of the 
Interior. We want that work to continue, but in our opinion this is 
something that is entirely beside the point. 

The fact is that in many parts of this country we have our institute 
as a private institution, and many other scientific groups looking into 
this problem, that problem, and the other problem, but the trouble of 
it is that one of the reasons we are not getting these answers is because 
we are not looking into these problems comprehensively, and we con- 
tend there should be at least one place in this country where this 
teaming up is brought about. 
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Mr. Dincett. You refer now to this wildlife disease laboratory. 
Are you urging it be put at any particular place in the country? 

Mr. GuterMuTH. I think the proponents of the bill speak for Fort 
Collins, the University of Colorado. We think that is a good location. 

I understand the bill does not call for any particular place, and 
this authorizes the Department of the Interior to establish such a 
place, they have full and complete discretion, and I assume careful 
study would be made before the exact location is selected. 

Mr. Dineett. Are you urging the committee to locate it in 
Washington ? 

Mr. GutermutuH. That is something that should come about as a 
result of a study of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Dinceiit. Thank you very much, Mr. Gutermuth. 

Mr. GutermurnH. I will ask my other statements be filed with the 


committee. 
(The statement of Mr. Gutermuth follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH 


Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, which is one of the older of the national conservation organiza- 
tions. Its program for the improved management of natural resources in the 
public interest dates back to 1911. 

Conservationists are wholeheartedly in support of the objectives of H.R. 5813, 
and they appreciate the continuing interest of the committee in this matter. 

Less than a year ago this committee took action on an earlier measure which 
accelerated the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s research program to obtain 
much needed information on the use and application of insecticides, herbicides, 
and other chemical poisons that are being broadcast far and wide, and to 
learn the effects of their growing usage on all animal life. The committee’s 
report recognized the fact that it would take a while for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to review the overall wildlife-pesticides situation, draft a research pro- 
gram aimed at lessening the danger of extensive kills of fish and game following 
the aerial spraying of those powerful poisons, and to recommend the facilities 
and personnel that would be required. 

H.R. 5813 is, in effect, a response to the committee’s instructions in its report 
on the 1958 act, which stated : 

“The committee in its considerations of the bill, amended it to provide an 
authorization for an expenditure of $280,000 per year. That was done for two 
reasons; first, that it is unlikely that the program could be started at a higher 
level than that set by the amendment, and second, that its inclusion will insure 
that the Congress will be furnished with prompt and specific information as to 
the progress of the program if the Department wishes to expand it beyond the 
maximum figure specified. Although the Department of the Interior in its report 
recommends against the inclusion of such an authorization on the ground that an 
adequate program might exceed such cost in certain years, it does not appear to 
be unreasonable to require the Department to seek additional moneys as an alter- 
native to giving it a blank check.” 

H.R. 5813 responds to this congressional directive. Information compiled over 
the past year shows that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service needs considerably 
more funds if it is to delve into the unknowns of the wildlife-pesticides puzzle. 
Enactment of H.R. 5813, and the appropriation of the $2,565,000 it would author- 
ize annually, would assure that the necessary research can be undertaken. 

I wish to use a few figures to illustrate the paradox that exists in the wildlife- 
pesticides puzzle. In the past 2 years of its imported fire ant eradication pro- 
gram in the South, the Department of Agriculture has spent $4.8 million of Fed- 
eral funds. Almost that much has been spent by the States and local groups that 
have been cooperating. During that same period, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the agency responsible for conducting basic studies on the effects of 
those highly toxic chemical controls, and on ways of minimizing losses of fish 
and game from spraying operations, has had only $192,000 for its vital research 
on all sprays and spraying operations—not just the fire ant operation alone. 
The money available to the Service for research into the entire pesticides spec- 
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trum has been only a tiny fraction of 1 percent of the $500 million wholesale 
page of the economic poisons that were produced commercially in this country 
in 1956. 

Some interesting statistics are included in the report, “Insecticides—Agrieyj. 
tural Usage in the Southeastern States,” recently prepared by H. Page Nichol. 
son, of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. Nicholson 
notes, in part, “Data available indicate that the amount of technical grade inseetj- 
cide (this means poison exclusive of the carrying agent) applied annually to 
cotton averages from 3 to 7 pounds per acre * * *. An interesting trend noted 
in data received from South Carolina is that the estimated percentage of cotton 
acreage poisoned in that State annually has increased from 15 percent in 1947 
to 95 percent in 1958. 

“O. T. Guice, general inspector of the State Plant Board of Mississippi, esti- 
mates that during the past 10 years, 60 percent of the total cultivated acreage of 
the 13 delta counties of Mississippi, the chief cotton-growing section of that 
State, has had from 70 to 100 pounds of technical grade insecticide applied to it, 

“With regard to the imported fire ant eradication program, the USDA re 
ported as of August 31, 1958, that 377,640 acres have been treated by the 
cooperative program. Principally heptachlor has been used at the rate of 2 
pounds of technical grade material per acre. Thus about three-fourths-million 
pounds of heptachlor have been spread in nine States, but chiefly in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Louisiana. About 22 million acres remain to be treated. 

“A limited survey conducted by the State Plant Board of Florida showed that 
about 1% million pounds of technical grade insecticides of various kinds were 
used by mosquito control agencies in Florida during 1958.” 

These figures give some indication of the millions of pounds of poisons that 
are being spread across our croplands, forests, and waters. These figures are 
only for the Southeastern States, however. Additional millions of acres and 
millions of pounds of insecticides are involved in other parts of the Nation for 
agriculture, forestry, and insect pest control purposes. Insecticides shower 
down on farms, streams, ponds, and forests. We know that they find their way 
into watercourses and into food, and as increasing evidence shows, turn up 
in the body tissues of man and animals. 

These findings are made even more alarming by the fact that relatively little 
is known about insecticides, and their short- and long-term effects on man 
and animals. We know, of course, that a large dose kills, and incidents of 
mortality to man, his animals, and to fish and game from insecticides are a 
matter of record. But, what happens when living creatures are exposed to 
successive sublethal amounts? Preliminary findings indicate that animals 
that ingest the poisonous materials undergo reduced reproductive capacity. 
Their offspring are weak, suffer inordinate initial mortality, and are incapable 
of reproduction. These are ominous signs, and no one can say how generally 
they apply to man and to all other animals because sufficient information is 
not available. Last March, in New York City, I was absolutely amazed by the 
oral review of dozens of medical case histories by the distinguished Dr. M. M. 
Hargraves of Mayo Clinic of numerous human fatalities from leukemia result- 
ing from the misuse of insecticides. 

Mr. Chairman, about the only thing that actually has been learned about the 
pesticides-wildlife puzzle since it was brought to this committee’s attention last 
year is that the earlier fears of biologists are being contirmed. Analyses of dead 
mammals and birds show the presence of heptachlor—the poison being used 
in the fire ant effort—both in their body and brain tissues. Birds that mi- 
grated this spring into an area poisoned 8 months ago for fire ant eradication 
suddenly began dying. In Wisconsin, a soil research team discovered 5 to 8 
percent heptachlor present in soil samples. Records show that the poison was 
applied 8 years ago. 

The Institute understands that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has been 
advising the Agricultural Research Service—the agency responsible for the 
imported fire ant eradication program—of its findings regarding wildlife and 
the fire ant control methods now being used. The correspondence has not been 
made public, and conservationists believe it is time that the people know the 
effect that the fire ant eradication effort is having on birds, mammals, and fish. 
Perhaps the committee would benefit by a study of the letters that have been 
exchanged. The Agricultural Research Service continues to maintain that the 
finding of the fish and Wildlife Service are atypical. They hold themselves 
best able to evaluate the wildlife aspects of their controversial program. 
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This exchange of correspondence should give the Committee an insight into 
the Service’s findings, an appraisal of the losses of bird, mammal, and fish life, 
and their significance. That correspondence, we expect, will do more than make 
the need for H.R. 5813 obvious—it will make it imperative. 

Mr. Chairman, conservationists hope H.R. 5813 will win the early approval 
of your committee. 


Mr. Dincetx. Mr. J. W. Penfold was going to submit a statement, 
as I understood it. 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Dincetyi. Mr. M. E. Hitchner. Is Mr. Hitchner present? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Dincett. Without objection the statement of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association will be inserted at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


On behalf of the National Agricultural Chemicals Association, we would ap- 
preciate having the members of your committee give careful consideration to 
this statement, and also having it made a part of the record of the hearings 
in reference to H.R. 5813. 

Our association represents manufacturers who produce 90 percent of the 
basic pesticide chemicals which are produced in the United States and formu- 
lators who produce 85 percent of the formulated basic materials in use. 

A year ago our industry supported legislation authorizing an appropriation 
of $280,000 a year to the Fish and Wildlife Service for research to study the 
effects of pesticides on wildlife. At that time, however, we suggested that if 
authorized, the study should be conducted in cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. These Government agencies have had a long experience in conducting 
research on pesticides, their effect on agriculture, public health, and wildlife, 
and other biological factors. The marketing and use of pesticide chemicals are 
also controlled by these agencies under authority of Congress. 

We continue to support sound research programs both by Government agencies 
and by private industry. The progress in the development and use of pesti- 
cide chemicals has been primarily due to such research programs. Our indus- 
try is spending over $20 million a year in an effort to develop better and safer 
pesticide chemicals. In this program the industry is cooperating with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, State land grant colleges, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, and with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

We request that your committee, in considering the request for expanded 
research, provide that any programs which may be developed be coordinated 
with other research programs pertaining to pesticide chemicals now being 
carried on by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (through both the Public Health Service and 
the Food and Drug Administration), with those land grant colleges who are con- 
ducting research at a State level, and with private industry and private re- 
search interests who are also working on these problems. 

In the development of any research programs the vital roles which these 
materials play in protecting the Nation’s health and making available an ade- 
quate food supply should be carefully weighed. Economic factors should be a 
part of any research studies. 

We would suggest that an advisory committee from the interested groups 
be created to coordinate their research programs for the best interests of 
agriculture, public health, and wildlife. 

In a press release issued by the Fish and Wildlife Service, they indicated 
certain types of research which might be undertaken. In some of these fields 
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of research a tremendous amount of information is already available, fo, 
example, toxicological data which must be developed by a manufacturer before 
registration and sale is available, and any duplication should be minimize 
Already we know much about the acute and chronic toxicity of the 280 chemicals 
on the market. 

While supporting sound research we would like to point out that a projec 
cannot be extended from $280,000 a year to more than $2,500,000 a year in such 
a short period of time without waste. Facilities and trained personnel are not 
available to permit such rapid expansion, and this fact should be considereg 
by the committee in authorizing increased appropriations. 

Members of Congress are well aware of the propaganda and pressure now 
being created by some of the extreme nature groups. This type of “seare” 
publicity is seriously undermining confidence in the research programs being 
carried out by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the U.S. Public Health Sery. 
ice, other Government agencies, and the industry. 

Due to conflicting and unsubstantiated statements which have created doubt 
in the minds of the public, the Division of Biology and Agriculture and the Di- 
vision of Chemistry and Chemical Technology of the National Academy of 
Sciences now have under consideration the appointment of an impartial scien- 
tific committee to review the current status of the relation of pesticides to wild- 
life and to issue a statement on their findings. We are confident such an im- 
partial study will have full support of industry and Government agencies, 

In conclusion, we would like to suggest to the committee that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
be given an opportunity to present information on research programs now being 
conducted in this field and to express their views on future programs to the 
extent that any programs which will be adopted will be of a constructive and 
cooperative nature and will be conducted in the public interest. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND 
EDITOR, WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Mr. Zauniser. I am Howard Zahniser, executive secretary and 
editor of the Wilderness Society, a national organization with head- 
quarters at 2144 P Street here in Washington, D.C. 

I also happen to be vice chairman of the Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources. The chairman of that committee and the secre- 
tary of that organization, Mr. Spencer M. Smith, both are absent 
from the city, so in behalf of the Gitizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, as well as in behalf of the Wilderness Society, I should like 
to indicate our endorsement and deep interest in each of these pieces 
of legislation being considered here this morning. 

Mr. Drncett. All four bills? 

Mr. Zauniser. All four bills, and if it is of convenience to the 
committee to have such reference inserted in connection with each bill 
that is all right with me. 

If this statement stands for all of them, that is all right, too. 

Mr. Dincetu. It is always a pleasure to hear from you. 

Further questions by any member of the committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Dineett. Without objection the record of the hearing will stay 
open for 5 days for insertion of statements by any interested party. 

(The following was furnished for insertion :) 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. WILLIAM H. MEYER A REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE FROM THE 
STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to testify in favor of H.R. 5813 
and H.R. 5814. Both bills have my strong support. 

H.R. 5813 would amend the act of August 1, 1958, which authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to undertake continuing studies of the 
effects of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, and other pesticides upon fish 
and wildlife for the purpose of minimizing damage to these natural resources, 
py increasing the funds available for such study. As a career forester and con- 
servationist, I am thoroughly familiar with the ecological factors which are an 
essential part of this field of study. Thus my concern for the need for such 
research is derived from professional experience and training and from my 
own research work. 

The side effects on fish, wildlife, humans, and other life of pesticides and 
chemicals used widely to combat insects, diseases, and predators has been 
disturbing to me for many years. There is not enough thoroughly reliable infor- 
mation available, and increased research is desperately needed. 

I agree with the opinions of witnesses who preceded me that the $280,000 
per annum which is presently authorized is hopelessly inadequate to attain the 
objectives of such study; that although the amount was sufficient to initiate 
study, the breadth and depth of the subject requires greater expenditures. 
Since World War II there has been a rapid increase in the production and use 
of chemical control agents, and although many of them have been highly effec- 
tive for the immediate purposes for which they were used, there is increasing 
concern about the long-term effects on the ecological balance. Tangible evi- 
dence supports this concern. There are many factors to investigate and weigh, 
a few of which are the collateral and residual effects of the chemicals and 
the chain reaction of some of them. 

I have been in touch with the Department of the Interior with respect to 
this matter of research, and have talked at length with Mr. Lansing Parker, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. I strongly 
urged the Department to undertake a really detailed investigation of the wide- 
spread use of poisons of all types and also suggested that steps be taken to 
coordinate the planning for such action in cooperation with other Federal De- 
partments which are concerned. 

In this later connection, I also urge approval of H.R. 5814 which would 
provide for such coordinated, cooperative research, along with other research, 
education, and demonstration for fish and wildlife resources. Although coop- 
eration between the various Federal agencies of the U.S. Government, colleges, 
and universities, the several States and territories, and private organizations 
already exists, this act would give the practice legal status and would provide for 
the appropriation of specific sums as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the act. There is no doubt that the coordination of such activities would pro- 
duce greater efficiency in these areas at reduced costs to the public. 
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We must remedy the present lack of information in this complex area because 
we have no right to use poisons if they cause more harm than they do good. 
I sincerely believe that in many cases of the use of certain poisons and tech. 
niques we have done more harm than good. Possibly this can be excused under 
emergency conditions but it cannot be excused as a long-term policy. We must 
explore the unknown and base our activities on a reasonably complete picture 
of the whole truth rather than on scattered facts and theories. The welfare of 
man and his environment depends upon such an approach. 


STATEMENT OF RoBERT M. JENKINS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, Spogr 
FISHING INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert M. Jenkins. I am assistant executive vice 
president of the Sport Fishing Institute, Bond Building, Washington, D.C. The 
institute is a private, nonprofit, scientific, and educational fish conservation 
agency devoted to the improvement of sport fishing nationally. 

My purpose in appearing before your committee is to express our support of 
H.R. 5813, a proposal by Congressman Lee Metcalf, which provides an increase 
in the authorization for research studies on the effects of pesticides upon fish 
and wildlife from the present $280,000 annual ceiling to $2.5 million. 

The Sport Fishing Institute urges the committee to approve H.R. 5813. 


[From the Sport Fishing Institute Bulletin, January 1958] 
SUPERINSECTICIDES——-SPACE-AGE . POLLUTANTS 


A whole new family of lethal insecticide sprays (chlorinated hydrocarbons) 
was developed during and since World War II. The public is already familiar 
with several. Perhaps the best known is DDT. 

Some significant disasters in nature have followed widespread use of this 
poison. An example was the repeated devastation of salmon and salmon foods 
by spraying DDT (for spruce budworm control) on the Miramichi River drain- 
age in New Brunswick in 1954-56. The streams were used as spray pattern 
boundaries and received deadly doses. 

Another example was the unfortunate slaughter in 1955 of trout and trout 
foods in the Yellowstone National Park. By contrast some applications of 
DDT sprays for insect control elsewhere have served objectives while safeguard- 
ing fish resources. 

But DDT is mild compared to dieldrin or heptachlor. These drastic poisons 
are being spread in massive doses over areas to exceed 20 million acres in the 
Deep South. Purpose is to try to eradicate the imported fire ant. 

Important as the purpose is, it is not important enough to risk destroying 
priceless fish and other wildlife in at least five States. Apparent ignorance 
(lack of adequate research) and poor planning (disregard for other equally 
vital assets) seem responsible. 

Plans of the U.S. Department of Agriculture are alarming. They call for 
application of 2 pounds of dieldrin per acre of infested area in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. Arkansas, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and perhaps Tennessee, may become involved. Alarm arises because 
dieldrin is perhaps 20 times more toxic to fish and wildlife than DDT. 

Therefore, 2 pounds of dieldrin per acre represents a dosage possibly equal 
to 40 pounds per acre of DDT. Obviously, there will be vast destruction of 
fish, game, songbirds, beneficial insects, etc. 
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The catastrophic effects on aquatic life of dieldrin may be appreciated from 
a report in the Journal of Wildlife Management for January. It describes 
findings by ichthyologist Robert W. Harrington, Jr., and entomologist William 
L. Bidlingmayer, of the Florida State Board of Health’s Entomological Research 
Center (Vero Beach). : : 

These biologists assessed the damage from dieldrin pellets to fish and inverte- 
prates in the ditches of salt marshes along the Indian River, St. Lucie County, 
on the Florida east coast. 

For several years Dr. Harrington has been studying the role of fishes in 
keeping down the mosquito population in Florida’s farflung salt marshes. Inci- 
dentally, he encountered throughout the marshes numbers of tiny tarpon (tinier 
than any of previous record) feeding heavily on mosquito larvae. 

Obviously, if widespread destruction of baby tarpon utilizing the salt marshes 
as nursery grounds should occur it would damage the Florida tourist economy. 
One possible further result might be a population explosion among the mosqui- 
toes. Such an occurrence could make living in some sections of Florida rather 
uncomfortable at the least * * *. 

Harrington and Bidlingmayer report that dieldrin pellets were air-dissemi- 
nated at the rate of 1 pound per acre over some 2,000 acres by county authorities 
in May 1955. Purpose was to kill sandfly larvae. This is the most extensive 
outdoor evaluation known to us of the effects of dieldrin on aquatic life. 

Altogether, 354,000 linear feet (about 67 miles) of ditches traverse these 
marshes. Prior to treatment they were heavily populated with fish life. The 
dieldrin proved deadly. The biologists summarized their findings in part as 
follows : 

The fish kill was substantially complete. The minimum immediate overall 
kill throughout the marshes exclusive of the Indian River shoreline * * * was 
20 to 30 tons of fishes, or about 1,175,000 fishes, of at least 30 species. 

Mollusks * * * seemed to be unharmed by dieldrin. Crustaceans were virtu- 
ally exterminated throughout the area. The entire aquatic crab population was 
apparently destroyed * * *. 

The large game and food fishes succumbed the soonest * * *. Crabs set upon 
and destroyed the moribund fishes, but next day were dead themselves * * *, 
After 2 weeks no trace remained of the litter of dead fishes. 

The general absence of dead and dying fishes and the scarcity of living fishes 
in the marsh after 2 weeks and later suggests that much of the fish population 
commuting between the marsh and adjacent inshore shallows of Indian River 
was destroyed. 

Information available since 1950 indicates the deadliness of dieldrin to aquatic 
forms. An example is a 1953 article by W. Mathés and K. D. Quaterman in the 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene on hydrocarbons as mos- 
quito larvicides. Mathés and Quaterman concluded that dieldrin applied at 
rates of 14 to 3 pounds per acre is “decidedly harmful to fish and other aquatic 
organisms and should never be applied in the above concentrations where these 
are of importance.” (Italic ours.) 

And runoff water from areas treated with dieldrin may be toxic many weeks 
later. U.S. Public Health Service scientists C. M. Tarzwell and C. Henderson 
conducted toxicity bioassays of such runoff waters in 1956. They concluded that 
zee from an area extensively treated with dieldrin would adversely affect 

sh life.” 

Nevertheless, the Department of Agriculture is ready to unleash one or more 
of the deadliest insecticides in its arsenal—dieldrin, heptachlor, ete—in an 
attempt to halt the march of the fire ant. Implications are the more tragic in 
the event, entirely possible, that the eradication method chosen should fail. 

We wonder, consequently, whether present plans are entirely responsible in 
concept? Doubt on the point is increased because the vrogram has apparently 
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been developed without due consideration to probable harm to fish and Wildlife 
—e The price of past laxities in pest control work apparently comes 
igh. 

But we doubt if °5 million sportsmen, especially the 5 millions in the South 
(about 20 percent of the population) directly affected, will stand by dumbly like 
stupid sheep. The sporting public is too well aware of past examples of dam- 
cn a and wildlife resources from poor planning to take current propaganda 
on faith. 

A carefully formulated program would be predicated on sound, balanced 
biological research, proper eradication principles, and tight operational control, 
Such a program would safeguard vital fish, game, songbirds, and beneficia] in- 
sects. It would also find widespread support rather than opposition. 

There must be decided improvement in methods. Ironclad safeguards are 
needed to prevent fearsome pollution of water and land habitat and to protect 
sport fishing in particular. Nationally, the sport fisheries support a $2 billion 
sport fishing industry. Well over $500 millions of this are generated in the 
threatened States. 

Angling has an economic value now being threatened on a par with many of 
the agricultural commodities that the fire ant program seeks, perhaps in yain, 
to protect. When dieldrin or any similar poison drifts or drains “by mistake” 
into fishing waters, we will find that dead fish are a very poor trade for dead 
ants. (To say nothing of probable effects on songbirds, game, beneficial insects, 
soil bacteria, etc.) 

For example, recreational fishing in Tennessee generates $41 million in busi- 
ness annually. This is close behind dairying at $68 million or tobacco produc. 
tion at $63 million. 

In Texas, anglers spend $122 million out fishing each year. Alabama citizens 
spend $36 million a year—well ahead of hogs, dairy products, eggs, forest prod- 
ucts, peanuts, or cottonseed. Annual purchases by anglers pump about $300 
million into Florida’s economy. It would seem incredible—except for the con- 
trary evidence—that such values would be jeopardized by deliberate, wholesale 
pollution of vital resources under the banner of a great Federal agency * * * 

We submit that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. What the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not seem to know is what may really hurt America, 

If the fire ant control project proceeds as planned much of the Nation's 
irreplaceable recreational fish and wildlife resources may be damaged beyond 
repair. Even worse, it might provide the spark to ignite new and terrifying 
population explosions throughout the insect world. 

This dire prediction was made by three Harvard University biologists. They 
warned that “the final results might well be the emergence of new insect pests once 
they have been freed from the natural enemies that held them in check.” These 
men (W. L. Brown, H. W. Levi, and E. O. Wilson) are specialists in various as- 
pects involved. 

The key question is, do we have the knowledge to achieve effective control of 
the fire ant, yet prevent wholesale disturbance of Nature’s system at the same 
time? And where is the proof that fish and other forms of wildlife will be 
unharmed? 

It is high time, in our opinion, that the Nation’s 25 million citizen anglers and 
the $2 billion sport fishing industry should receive consideration in plans of this 
dimension and consequence. Further, we suspect the day is long gone when the 
vase army of voting outdoor recreationists of all sorts—at least 50 million 
strong—will tolerate mistreatment of living resources. 

Indeed, this entire problem of superpollution by space-age chemicals and 
radioactive wastes needs to be brought into proper focus very soon. Only a 
broadscale biological research program can meet the urgent needs of the day. 
The chief threat to survival of our society lies within, not outside our borders. 
The real enemy is the fifth column of intellectual mediocrity. 

We believe that the key role of the biological scientists must become recog- 
nized and encouraged at the outset of the space age. Otherwise, our Nation may 
become so polluted by poisonous compounds discovered by chemical scientists 
that whole regions may become uninhabitable. 

In that event, there will be little left to protect with the missiles and rockets 
being developed by physical scientists and engineers * * * 
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Errects OF DIELDRIN ON FISHES AND INVERTEBRATES OF A SALT MarsH” 


(By Robert W. Harrington, Jr., and William L. Bidlingmayer,’ Ecological Sec- 
tion, Enthomological Research Center, Florida State Board of Health, Vero 
Beach, Fla.) 


In May of 1955 about 2,000 acres of salt marsh in St. Lucie County, Fla., were 
treated with dieldrin * with the object of eliminating sandfly (Culicoides) larvae. 
The pelletized toxicant (active ingredient, 10 percent; inert ingredients, 90 
percent comprising two-thirds attapulgus clay granules sixteen-thirtieths mesh 
and one-third bentonite thirteen-fortieths mesh) was applied by airplane at the 
rate of 1 pound of active ingredient per acre. Most of the acreage had been 
ditched for mosquito control years ago, and a large portion of ditched marsh on 
Hutchinson Island had later been diked off for dewatering as a sandfly-control 
measure. During the last war, however, the dike was breached at several points, 
and Indian River tides have circulated freely through the marsh for over 10 
years. Here, as elsewhere in the area treated with dieldrin, vegetation was of 
the scrub mangrove association (cf. Davis, 1940) and Batis-Salicornia marsh 
type. Of 2,000 acres treated, 1,600 were ditched, with 354,000 feet (67 miles) of 
ditches. In resorting to dieldrin, the county government concerned exercised 
its own prerogative; this treatment was not undertaken at the recommendation 
of the Entomological Research Center of the Florida State Board of Health. 
Since the center was initiating a study of fish predation on mosquitoes, how- 
ever, it was decided to make of the anticipated fish kill an opportunity to learn 
something about fish populations of antimosquito ditches and their reactions to 
dieldrin. Thus, except for time and place, the activities of treatment and ob- 
servation were totally unrelated and were conducted by separate organizations. 

It cannot be overstressed that casual observations of fish activity in such ter- 
rain are highly misleading. Only under unusually favorable conditions is it 
possible to gage numbers and kinds of fishes present without collecting. Yet 
quantitative sampling is largely a delusion owing to complex tide-influenced 
water movements within the ditch systems and to little-understood fish move- 
ments; and it is hampered by turbidity, marly muck bottoms, and ill-defined, 
pneumatophore- and root-bordered ditch margins. The joint effect of these 
factors is great variability in catch per unit of effort and time. With methods 
presently available, the composition of salt-marsh fish populations can only be 
defined gradually, as seasonal and secular collections accumulate. Hopes of a 
workable sampling procedure seem to lie in the development of a set of traps 
collectively effective for fishes of each category of habit within the marsh, and 
in the use of such traps on a trap-hour basis with due regard to tidal cycles. 
Seining is ineffectual because rapid progress is impeded by the soft bottom, al- 
though bag seines have their uses. Spot poisoning with rotenone is difficult to 
control because of unpredictable water movements and poor recovery of dead 
animals among vegetation and in mud. Finally, fishes poisoned in such regions 
either for collecting purposes or through inadvertency, if not recovered at once, 
are set upon first by crabs, then by snails, and within a surprisingly short time 
no apparent trace of them remains. Thus, observations on effects of toxie sub- 
stances on salt-marsh fishes are usually invalid unless the recovery of moribund 
and dead fishes is begun at the outset of poisoning and continued energetically 
by experienced personnel as long as the poison is acting. 

In order to direct this paper to the regional audience most concerned, some 
vernacular names other than those recommended by the American Fisheries 
Society have been used, but in each case the official vernacular synonym is in- 
dicated once in the present paper. 


PROCEDURE 
The main application of dieldrin pellets was made between 5 and 10 a.m. 
on May 10, although a narrow swath was strewn with pellets between 5 and 
6 p.m. on the previous day. The observation post for evaluating the effects of 
this treatment was a ditch 5,600 feet long running due east and west across 





1Florida State Board of Health, Entomological Research Center, contribution No. 51. 

Publication aided by a grant from the Sport Fishing Institute, Washington, D.C. 

*The authors are indebted to Maurice W. Provost, director of the Entomological Research 
Center, Florida State Board of Health, and to Paul F. Springer, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, for critical advice and helpful suggestions. 

1, 2, 8, 4, 10, 10-hexachloro-6, 7-epoxy-1, 4, 4a, 5, 6, 7, 8-dimethanonanaphthalene. 
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the widest expanse of marsh treated, which extended from the western mar- 
ginal ditch behind the dike next to Indian River to the eastern marginal diteh 
behind the ocean beach barrier on Hutchinson Island. The westernmost 1,109 
feet were marked off for fish pickup as the bottom was hard and sandy ang 
the banks well defined. Following treatment, the entire 5,600-foot ditch was 
patrolled at 2-week intervals to assess duration of toxicity and rate of recovery, 
The combined choices of ditch and treatment date proved exceptionally fayor- 
able for observations. The whole ditch remained clear, and objects anywhere 
in it, except within algal patches, were easily discernible for 10 weeks when 
we were censusing its fish. In retrospect, it seems probable that the lack of 
turbidity owed as much to the scarcity of bottom-disturbing fishes as to weather 
conditions. 

Besides the long ditch, a 200-foot segment of the eastern marginal ditch behind 
the beach barrier was used for fish pickup during the abortive treatment of 
a narrow swath, parallel with and including that marginal ditch. This pre. 
mature application of dieldrin, made late in the day of May 4, was halted by 
unusually high water, but proved a valuable dress rehearsal for the observers, 
who were enabled to select an optimal vantage point before May 10. The results 
at the marginal ditch on May 4 will be described first, and further reference wil] 
be made to the May 10 results and observations along to 5,600-foot ditch. Both 
ditches were about 15 feet wide and 1 to 2 feet deep according to tide level, 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF DIELDRIN PELLETS 


On May 4, fishes within the 200-foot segment of ditch reacted to the toxic 
stimulus within a few minutes after pellets fell into the ditch, and barrier 
screens were then erected across each end of the segment. Recovery of dying 
fishes was begun at once, continued as long as light permitted, resumed early 
the next day, and continued until further efforts (see below) would have been 
unrewarding. From the general absence of small specimens and the difficulty 
of locating fishes on the bottom in contrast to the known thorough recovery, in- 
cluding very small fishes, in the long ditch during the main treatment, we esti- 
mated that 15 to 25 percent (by weight) of the fishes were not recovered. Most 
specimens were taken in D-nets as the fish thrashed about the surface, others 
were picked up where they had nosed among mangrove pneumatophores bor- 
dering the ditch or flipped far back from the ditch margin; the rest were re 
trieved from bottom mud wherever their white bellies could be seen. Table 1 
enumerates the fish recovered. 


TABLE 1.—Fish in 200 feet of the eastern marginal ditch killed by the May 4 
application of dieldrin pellets 





Species Number | Pounds 





Ten pounder or bigeye herring (Flops saurus)..........---.-.---.-..--.------- 1 
Sea catfish (Galeichthys felis) ___........-.--- ciecilaE cag Weds dineihench lake cea cediabc ahd! 4 
i I NI an a ew cinco dbdbumnp vdbewsmenuyebame 2 





Striped mullet (Mugil cephalus)_...............------ Peer cele kee cae eae 86 17% 
Snook (Centropomus uwndecimalis) _...............---------.-- -etiniste Wteee Ces 7 158 
Irish pompano (Diapterus olisthostomus) .............--.--...---------------- 237 15% 
Channel bass or red drum (Sciaenops ocellata)................--.---.---------] I | ncocmeniel 
ee ne 2 er ok ok gt enkbekianewoweethehaoann ae 13 |... .cemeee 
Sheepshead (Archosargus probatocephalus)_.................-------------.-- | 7 1% 


Total (0 pected) ——-----anenenancnnenn---nenenrnnenennnneneorenenenene B57 | 37 





The definitive treatment was completed at 10 a.m. on May 10, just as the tide 
turned and began to ebb. The last passages of the airplane north and south 
were over the westernmost portion of the marsh, so that the 1,100 feet of ditch 
chosen for fish pickup were in that part treated last. Fish were picked up con- 
tinuously by the two authors from west to east and east to west in the 1,100-foot 
ditch segment for the next 7 hours (14 man-hours). Only the smallest speci- 
mens were lost, as the bottom was clearly visible, but unremitting effort was 
needed to keep ahead of the crabs, which set on the dying fishes, although 
toward the end of the day the crabs themselves were succumbing to the poison. 
The depredations of snails were slower but unrelenting. Fish pickup was Te 
sumed the next morning and continued for 3 hours (10:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m.) oF 
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6 man-hours, east to west against the floodtide, and was ended at the turn of 


tide, when returns had so diminished as to discourage further efforts. 


erabs of several kinds litered the bottom. 
were a scattering of fiddler crabs (Uca 


spp.), 


Dead 


The only surviving crustaceans seen 
from the multitudes, thronging 


the marsh on the preceding day, which had evidently been spared by an hiatus 


here and there in the dispersion of pellets. 


Many fishes picked up this morning 


were mutilated by the activities of snails (unidentified), with which they were 


covered, but all of the aquatic crabs 


(portunids, 


xanthids, etc.) 
The larger fishes, sorted out as collected, were weighed by M. W. 


were dead. 
Provost and 


J. S. Haeger, thus freeing the authors for continuous collecting, totaling 20 man- 


hours. 
merated in table 2. 


The fishes killed on May 10 and 11 in the 1,100-foot segment are enu- 


TaBLeE 2.—Fish in westernmost 1,100 feet of a 5,600-foot ditch killed by the May 10 
application of dieldrin pellets 

















Species Number Pounds 
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Dieeeer Kuinsh (Lucania pared)... onesie cece imec ern wnncconece iaucead cede 
Marsh killifish (Fundulus c. confluentus)_...........----.-..---------------- | | RS ee 
Gulf killifish (Fundulus g. grandis).................-----....--.-------.----- COR hack. 
Longnose killifish (Fundulue si milis)....................---..--...---------- DT ssastcnketubbbieictisie 
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Striped mullet (Mugil NE Gand Sc doeeatia Mecha chain ieee we eee 635 10434 
EC EUIRTS COON oa. hile wissen ctacsndmiocceuninoecdmeiecin uncle cectivicusctaddees | eee Bee 
Irish pompano (Diapterus olisthostomus)_....................-.-.--..._____-- Ba! Icaelaccadecwem 
I PIN Sas ances awe anibacrneoantndendeinciettacse tie Re is ett 
Atlantic croaker (Wicropogon wndulatus)_............--....-_._--_____.__. Te Ricarkdccedccmia: 
IN PUNO oo sca pics caantanine aie cis aah be Rea k eae 
Vea meeper (Dormitator maculatus) ..... ..........---.2--- cena ceseccueonuce | Se eae 
Sees Gog (Hrotelie emaragdus). ......-..0-0-.22-<0~-e-ccenanoceen enue. iio cdeverksane 
IIT OT a SY ee Wet Bik a 
Lyre goby (Evorthodus lyricus)_.............-.-_-__- eed aes GPT. eeetecuive 
Esmeralda eer us smaragdus)_______ : ) & RR Se 
Spotfinned whiff (Citharicithys spil)pterus aa a rie: hit ottecean 
Southern hogehoker nr macula tus fasciatus) 5 ee SERIE Hl LHS 8 O vooosannnie dan 
NO UNO ss cantik casi cecababetnst cuteees 2s rede enaerael By | bis awd meee 
os ccs actinides nana edad es tee te eed 1, 824 115% 


BIWEEKLY POSTTREATMENT FISH CENSUS 


At biweekly intervals after the catastrophic fish kill of May 10 and 11, a canoe 
was paddled the length of the 5,600-foot ditch, and each time the same observer, 
standing in the bow, counted or estimated the numbers of each species en- 
countered in one east to west transit across the marsh. The counts and esti- 
mates were then summated for each species (table 3). Despite obvious short- 
comings, this procedure was the best available, and under the special cireum- 


stances yielded some unequivocal information. 


As the numbers of fishes in- 
creased, supplementary collections were made, but these cannot be depended upon 
to show the relative numbers of each species, except loeally, in a few cases. 
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The ditch was still almost devoid of fishes after 2 weeks (table 3). Over half 
of the 57 fishes of all species then counted were found in the westernmost 100 
feet of ditch, where most likely they had entered with and were somewhat pro- 
tected by the last tidal influx. Mullets, which had just entered the area, showed 
signs of distress, but only one dead fish, a mojarra [Irish pompano} was found ; 
this later proved to be the last dead fish to be Seen in the area. A single liv ing 
plue crab was observed, the last to be seen alive in the area, ie., during the 17- 
week observation period. It was undeniable that the fiddler crabs were all but 
annihilated. The most interesting fact of this date was the complete disap- 
pearance of the fish killed 2 weeks before. : , 

By the fourth week there was a small but unmistakable increase in the num- 
bers of broad killifishes, which were in small schools so that their numbers 
had to be estimated as each school was encountered. Each algal patch within 
the 1,100-foot ditch segment was exhaustively collected. The combined collec- 
tion (table 3) was significant mainly in revealing that marsh killifishes were 
moving into the ditch and that mosquitofishes were present. It must be recalled 
that this end of the ditch had maximal tidal flushing, but the concentration of 
small fishes within the algal masses causes one to wonder whether they were 
not in some way protected there from the poison. The possibility that the algal 
mass may either present a physical barrier to the circulation of the poison or 
function somehow as a detoxicant should not be overlooked. It was within 
these algal masses that the only amphipods and shrimp were found (table 3) 
and on them that the nudibranch were crawling. The latter appeared to be 
abnormally abundant and were represented by a considerable range in sizes, 
and together with snails continued to be abundant throughout the period of 
observation. In fact, there were no visible harmful effects on any mollusks, in- 
cluding snails, nudibranch, tethyoids, and oysters. 

By the sixth week the broad killifish was the predominant fish species in the 
marsh and was still increasing in numbers, and gulf killifishes were more in 
evidence. No fish seen showed any signs of distress. 

By the eighth week, both observers agreed that for the first time the adjec- 
tives, common and abundant, were appropriately applied to gulf and broad killi- 
fishes, respectively, and the latter for the first time were found throughout the 
length of the ditch. 

On the 10th week after treatment, tens of thousands of broad killifishes were 
entering the ditch from Indian River. Neither author had ever before seen so 
many broad killifishes anywhere, so that this may be taken as the peak in the 
repopulation of the marsh by this species. Reduction in predators may have 
been a factor in its abundance. In many places the entire ditch bottom for 
many yards was completely covered with broad killifishes moving eastward 
from Indian River. An increased proportion of gulf killifishes were interspersed 
with them. Our collections in no way refiect the abundance of broad killifishes, 
which were difficult to seine. By this time, the marsh killifish was evidently 
reestablished toward the eastern border of the marsh, where in general it is 
normally more common than toward the open waters of Indian River. 

Fortnightly censuses were discontinued after the 10th week, since further 
quantitative additions to the fish population could not have been recognized. 
By the 18th week, however, mullets were present for the first time far back 
from Indian River. The collections of the 13th (August 10) and 17th (Septem- 
ber 9) weeks, both made in the easternmost marginal ditch, are notable for con- 
taining six supposedly larvivorous fish species. In the last collection, the in- 
clusion of small tarpon (Tarpon atlanticus) ranging from 22 mm. to 35 mm. in 
standard length is of special interest, not only because these are smaller than 
any reported to be extant in collections (Breder, 1944; Simpson, 1954), but be- 
cause they must have recently entered from Indian River. Of the larger fish 
species enumerated in table 3, nothing need be said except that they are forms 
that move in and out with the tide. The complete absence of snook (Centropo- 
mus undecimalis) from the treated area, however, may be significant, as this 
species was taken in ditches several miles away from the treated area on nine 
dates distributed within the period covered by the posttreatment observations. 
Each of 20 species of fish other than those repopulating the treated area oc- 
curred in from one to three of the snook collections, but except for the mangrove 
or gray snapper (Lutjanus griseus), the spotted squeteague (Cynoscion nebulo- 
sus), the sheepshead (Archosargus probatocephalus). and the black drum (Pog- 
onias chromis), each occurring in one collection, they were of no known eco- 
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nomic importance. In 1956-57, the area was greatly altered by reditching and 
filling and finally by road construction, precluding further conformable obseryg. 
tions. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the magnitude of the kill is less significant than the fact that jt 
was substantially complete, its estimation is nevertheless of some interest. The 
areas sampled were in our opinion sufficiently representative of the whole 
marsh to warrant the following extrapolations. 

The total weight of dead fishes recovered from the 1,100-foot ditch segment 
(table 2) was substantially equivalent to that of the total kill there, but the 
total number killed, including diminutive unrecovered specimens, was mogt 
likely of the order of twice the number retrieved. On the bases of fish kill ip 
the 1,100-foot segment and total linear feet of ditching, the kill over the entire 
area treated with 18.5 tons. Based on the kill in the 200-foot segment (table a: 
it was 32.7 tons. A minimum overall kill of 20 to 30 tons is doubtless a conserya. 
tive estimate for these reasons: the 1,100-foot ditch segment is exposed, with 
minimal cover and forage, the weight of fish taken from the 200-foot segment 
was less than that of the total kill there, and an appreciable pond acreage wag 
not taken into account in making the estimate. 

On the basis of the actual number of fishes (1,824) recovered from the 1,100- 
foot segment, the total number killed throughout the area treated was 587,000 
individuals, -but a more likely minimum estimate is twice this number, or 
1,175,000. It is pertinent to mention that these figures refer merely to the ditches 
within the area concerned and not to its devious and extended shore line along 
the Indian River. Sufficient manpower was not at hand to evaluate effects on 
fishes of the adjacent Indian River shallows, but these effects were enough to 
attract sharks (seen from the air moving in on the incapacitated fishes), and 
the shores were so littered with dead fishes as to cause unfavorable comment 
among local commercial and sport fishermen. Finally, from the unexpected 
virtual absence of dead and dying fishes, together with the paucity of living 
fishes in the treated marsh during the second and succeeding weeks after the 
-atastrophic kill, one is tempted to speculate that a sizable portion of the inshore 
fish population was destroyed. 

The time order of response to the toxic stimulus among fish species was 
roughly as follows: mullets (Mugil), mojarras (Diapterus), and snook (Centro- 
pomus), then killifishes (Cyprinodon and Fundulus),  sailfin  mollies 
(Molliencsia), and mosquitofishes (CGambusia), and finally, gobioid fishes 
(Dormitator, Erotelis, Evorthodus, and Gobionellus). This sequence appeared 
to be partly a function of size, yet even the smallest mojarras were quick to 
succumb. No species, as such, was spared by the dieldrin, but although killi- 
fishes littered the bottom on May 11, they still had a few smail living representa- 
tives in the same area on that date. Whether these had recently entered from 
Indian River or were authentic survivors could not be established, but the 
former seems more likely in view of their general absence further eastward in 
the ditch, unless they had found a sanctuary within the masses of algae (see 
above). 

Field observations on the toxicity of dieldrin to fishes have been few and 
easual. Ginsburg and Jobbins (1954) noted “many dead fishes” on salt marshes 
after dieldrin was applied at 0.2 pound of active ingredient per acre. Dieldrin 
at 0.25 pound per acre “practically eliminated” fishes from freshwater ponds 
(Mathis and Quarterman, 1953), suggesting that the Hutchinson Island kill 
might have proven just as extensive at one-fourth the dose used. 

From bio-assays of dieldrin with the fathead minnow (Pimephales promelas), 
Tarzwell and Henderson (1957) determined the median tolerance limit (TL/m= 
concentration killing 50 percent of the fish) after different time intervals. With 
dieldrin-attapulgus clay suspension, their 96-hour TL/m values ranged from 
0.023 to 0.036 p.p.m., dieldrin being more toxic in hard than in soft water. For 
the one-pound-per-acre application on Hutchinson Island, the equivalent con- 
centrations in p.p.m. of dieldrin, assuming 100 percent release of the active 
ingredient, would be 0.4 p.p.m. (in 1 foot of water), 0.2 p.p.m. (in 2), 0.18 p.p.m. 
(in 3). Actual concentrations and TL/m values would, of course, be condi- 
tioned by the brackish water, tide, run-off from the pellet-strewn high ground, 
and rate of release of the toxicant. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two thousand acres of Florida east-coast tidal marsh, traversed by 354,000 
linear feet of ditches, were treated with dieldrin pellets that were air-dissemi- 
nated at 1 pound per acre, to destroy sandfly (Culicoides) larvae. 

The fish kill was substantially complete. The minimum immediate overall 
kill throughout the marshes, exclusive of the Indian River shore line, computed 
py extrapolation of the kill data of an 1,100-foot and a 200-foot ditch segment, 
respectively, was 20-30 tons of fishes, or about 1,175,000 fishes, of at least 30 
species. 

Mollusks (snails, nudibranchs, tethyoids, and oysters) seemed to be unharmed 
by dieldrin. Crustaceans were virtually exterminated throughout the area. 
The entire aquatic crab population was apparently destroyed, and the fiddler 
crabs, all but annihilated, survived temporarily only in patches of marsh evi- 
dently missed by the pellets. 

The larger game and food fishes succumbed most rapidly, larvivorous fishes 
next, and gobioid fishes last. Crabs set upon and destroyed the moribund fishes, 
but next day were dead themselves. Snails continued to devour fish carcasses. 
After 2 weeks, no trace remained of the litter of dead fishes. 

A biweekly posttreatment fish census was taken along a 5,600-foot ditch tra- 
yersing the marsh; enumerations and estimates of the numbers of each species 
encountered were supplemented by sampling collections. The census was aban- 
doned when progress in repopulation ended its dependability. Repopulation by 
fishes began slowly about 4 weeks after the kill, was undeniable at 6 weeks, 
considerable by 8, and climactic at 10. It was initiated by the broad killifish 
(Cyprinodon v. variegatus), the dominant invader, and included record mini- 
mum-sized tarpon by the 17th week, but large-sized fish of such species as snook 
were absent, perhaps significantly. 

The general absence of dead and dying fishes and the scarcity of living fishes 
in the marsh after 2 weeks and later suggests that much of the fish population 
commuting between the marsh and adjacent inshore shallows of Indian River 
was destroyed. 
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A. Errects or APPLICATIONS oF 2 PouNps Per ACRE OF HEPTACHLOR, AS EMPLOYED 
FOR ERADICATION OF THE IMPORTED FIRE ANT (SIMILAR APPLICATION RATES AND 
TECHNIQUES USED FOR JAPANESE BEETLES ) 


I. IMMEDIATE MORTALITY 


(@) Decatur County, Ga.—24 quail, 31 rabbits, and 111 other birds and mam- 
mals, representing more than 20 species, found on 7 areas treated on different 
dates between January 29, 1958, and March 5, 1958. Dead quail were found in 4 
of these areas ; rabbits in 6. 

(b) Autauga County, Ala.—8 quail, 6 rabbits, and 48 song birds representing 
at least 14 species, found on a 10-acre portion of a 10,000-acre tract treated in 
Spring of 1958. 
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(c) Wilcox County, Ala.—21 quail, 18 rabbits, and 111 other birds and mamn- 
mals, representing 38 species, found dead in spot checks of portions of block of 
3,600 acres treated in March of 1958. Quail numbers reduced by 87 percent of 
pretreatment population. 

(d) Montgomery County, Ala.—70 dead birds found in spot checks of por. 
tions of 2,400 block treated in May 1959. Numbers of meadowlarks reduced 
approximately 60 percent. 

(e) Acadia and St. Landry Parishes, La.—54 dead specimens found on 2 
areas (about 700 acres) out of 6,000 acres treated in spring of 1958. 

(f) West Baton Rouge Parish, La.—70 dead specimens found on 250-acre por. 
tion of 21,000 acres treated in May 1958. 

(g) Concordia Parish, La.—150 dead specimens (including 95 domestic geese) 
found on portions of 2,600 acres treated in June 1958. Bird numbers reduced by 
64 percent. 

(h) St. Landry Parish, La.—55 birds and mammals found dead in spot checks 
of area treated in March 1959; 3 coveys of quail known to have been killed, with 
all members of 1 covey recovered for analysis. 

(i) Hardin County, Tex.—155 dead birds and mammals, representing 26 
species, found on representative portions of 1,400 acres treated in March 1958, 
Bird numbers (all species) decreased approximately 85 percent; quail 100 per- 
cent (3 coveys known to have been present before treatment). In area of 1,100 
acres treated in May 1958, bird numbers decreased more than 90 percent within 
2 weeks after treatment. 





II, POST-TREATMENT MORTALITY 


(a) Wilcor County, Ala.—lLosses of an undetermined magnitude were ob- 
served in March 1959 on an area treated in March 1958. Approximately 20 spec- 
imens recovered for autopsy ; many others too decomposed for study. 


III. POST-TREATMENT POPULATIONS 


(a) Decatur County, Ga—Portions of the study areas were treated in the 
spring of 1958; remainder during late winter or spring of 1959. Numbers of 
whistling male quail were determined in summers of 1958 and 1959; numbers 
of coveys per 1,000 acres were determined in winter of 1958-59. Results are 
compared with those obtained on comparable untreated land near Atmore, Ala.: 


Area 





Escambia 
me |County, Ala, 
¥ | | untreated 
Treated 1958 | Treated 1959 | 


| 


Decatur County, Ga. 


Males per 1,000 acres, 1958 _ - 3 27 | 7 
ai 3 25 25 
Males per 1,000 acres, 1959_ __. taadavtint ddelauauae 12 12 2 


ae AD othe | 
Coveys per 1,000 acres, 1958-59. _ ee ; | 


(b) Union County, Ark.—Quail were censused on two 1,000-acre areas on 
March 10-13, 1958, and on April 13-17, 1958. One area was treated for fire 
ants during the period March 31 to April 9; the other remained untreated. 


| 
| Area treated | Area un- 
treated 


49 
38 





Quail per 1,000 acres, Mar. 10-13......................... sce acl te aii 
Qual per 1,000 acres, Apr. 13-17_.....-- | 
1 


“Ibo 


(c) Wilcox County, Ala—One year after treatment, the quail numbers were 
35 percent below pretreatment values, while numbers on adjacent untreated 
check areas had increased approximately 30 percent. 
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IV. EFFECTS ON REPRODUCTION OF BIRDS 





(a) Hardin County, Tex.—139 nests of blackbirds, dickcissels, meadow larks, 
doves, and night hawks were studied. Percentages of successful nests were: 


Percent 
aeeented check area__...__..-.._..-.----~- ~~ ---+ +--+ - << -- == see 65 
ee SO, BON OOO ce rene tesnens ep sien eean seston etigiergns mn aennsinigenseniatenia alan 30 
Sense in MAF a8 nnn nn cece se samdgen—seacaneenaannaiminn 0 


(b) West Baton Rouge Parish, La.—8 of 126 nests of 10 species of birds 
produced young, or 6.5 percent nesting success. 


V. EFFECTS ON WILDLIFE FOOD ORGANISMS 


(a) St. Landry and Acadia Parishes, La.—Karthworms, a major food item 
for woodcock and robins, contained up to 10 parts per million of heptachlor 
epoxide in their tissues 6 to 10 months after treatment of land. 

(b) Wilcorw County, Ala.~—Earthworms collected 1 year after application of 
insecticide contained 1 part per million of heptachlor epoxide in their tissues. 

(Note.—Barker, of USDA Entomology Research Division, found heavy mor- 
tality among robins feeding on worms in areas which had been treated with 
DDT. Heptachlor is more toxic than DDT, and laboratory tests have shown 
continued feeding of birds on diets containing 1 to 10 parts per million of 
heptachlor results in reduced reproductive efficiency and reduced growth and 
survival of young.) 

(c) Union County, Ark.—40 percent fewer insects of all types in treated 
than in untreated soil sampled 1 year after application of insecticide. 


PESTICIDE-WILDLIFE RELATIONSHIPS 


Ll TOXICITY OF COMMON INSECTICIDES TO LABORATORY ANIMALS AND GAMEBIRDS, 
CONCENTRATIONS IN WATER LETHAL TO FISH, MAXIMUM CONCENTRATIONS IN 
DIETS PERMITTING SURVIVAL OF QUAIL, MAXIMUM APPLICATION RATES USED FOR 
INSECT CONTROL, AND MAXIMUM TOLERANCES FOR RESIDUES IN FOODS OR FEEDSTUFFS 


| Aldrin | Dieldrin | Endrin Chlor- Hepta- DD1 Toxa- 











| 
dan chlor phene 
Lethal dose (mg/kg): | 
i I ee, 67 | 34 | 5 250 90 | 209 69 
| Omteiees 4 | 35 | 5 250 | 125 | 500 2+-800 
Concentration in water lethal 
BINT 100.) ne ncncene . 028 . 016 0013 069 | . 056 . 034 3. 0051 
Concentration in food lethal 
to quail (p.p.m.)___.---____-- 2 10 5 50 25 | 250 | (: 
Maximum tolerances in foods | | 
and feedstuffs (p.p.m.)- a 25 «25 | a 3 oa 7) 7 
Maximum application rates for | } 
control of insects (1b/A)__..-- 3 5 .6 10 3 | 25 6 
\ | 











' Handbook of Toxicology, vol. III, Insecticides, by William O. Negherbon. 1959. W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia. (854 pp.) 

2 Unpublished data, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

§“Toxicity of Some Organic Insecticides to Fishes,’’ by Clarence M. Tarzwell, proceedings, 12th Annual 
Conference, Southeastern Association of Game and Fish Commissioners. 


‘“H-Bomb in the Pea Patch,” by James B. DeWitt; Leaflet, North Carolina Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission, 1957. 


‘Insecticide Recommendations, 1958 Season, Agricultural Handbook No. 120, issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, February 1958, 


Il. EFFECTS OF SUBLETHAL DOSAGES UPON GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION SUCCESS 


(a) Growth.—Growth rates of young quail were reduced by feeding of diets 
containing alorin (1 p.p.m.) ; dieldrin (1 p.p.m.) ; endrin (1 p.p.m.) ; DDT (100 
D.p.m.) ; or strobane (50 p.p.m.). (DeWitt, J. Agricultural and Food Chemistry, 
8, 672-676, 1955) 

(Sherman and Rosenberg (J. Econ. Entomology, 47, 1062 (1954)) reported 
growth depression of domestic poultry fed on diets containing dieldrin. ) 

(b) Reproduction Feeding of insecticides prior to or during the breeding 
Season resulted in decreased production, fertility of hatchability of eggs of quail 
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and pheasants. Chicks from these birds contained an unusually high percentage. 
of crippled and defective birds, and suffered high mortality rates even when fed 
on insecticide-free diets. (DeWitt, J. Ag. and Food Chem., 3, 672, 1954. Leaflet: 
“H-Bomb in the Pea Patch,” published by North Carolina Wildlife Resourees. 
Commission, 1957 ) 

(Treon, J. Ag. and Food Chem., 3, 402, 1955, showed effects of reproduction. 
of rats when dieldrin, aldrin or DDT was fed during pregnancy.) 


Ill. RECENT REPORTS OF EFFECTS OF INSECTICIDAL APPLICATIONS UPON WILDLIFE 


(Summaries of results of earlier studies have been made by: Rudd and 
Genelly: “Pesticides, Their Use and Toxicity in Relation to Wildlife.” (Gajj- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game, Game Bulletin No. 7, 209 pp. (1956).) 

George: ‘The Pesticide Problem.” (Conservation Foundation, 56 pp., (1957),) 

Fielding and Baldwin: “Effect of Some New Insecticides on Fish and Wildlife* 
(North Carolina Pesticide Handbook, 1955 edition. ) 

Much of the recent work in evaluation effects of insecticidal applications 
has been concentrated upon areas which have been treated for eradication. of 
the imported fire ant, and relatively few reports have appeared on other ap- 
plications of insecticides. The available reports include: 


DDT .—aApplication of 0.5 pound per acre for spruce budworm control in 
the Miramichi River drainage of New Brunswick, Canada, resulted in the 
loss of 91 percent of the young Atlantic salmon. (Kerswill and Elson, Pish 
Resources Board of Canada. Atlantic Progress Reports 62: 17-23. 1955.) 

Operations for control of Dutch elm disease on the campus of the Uni 
versity of Illinois resulted in death of an undetermined huinber of robing, 
Analysis of 21 specimens, and of earthworms in treated areas, indicated 
that deaths of birds resulted, from ingestion of contaminated worms. (Bar- 
ker, Jour. Wildlife Management, 22: 269-274 (1958).) Similar results 
were reported by Mehner and Wallace (Atlantic Naturalist, 14: 49, 
(1959) ), on studies on the campus of Michigan State University. 

Aldrin.—Application of 2 ounces per acre results in loss of one-sixth to: 
one-third of young ducks in prairie marshes. (Knedel, North Dakota Game 
and Fish Department, P-R Projects 7-R and 8&-C, 1951 and 1952. (Un- 
published reports). 

Chlordane.—Application of 1 pound per acre caused a loss of one-half in 
the production of marsh birds. (Hanson, Journal Wildlife Management, 16; 
299-308, 1952 

Toxaphene.—Application of 1.5 pounds per acre caused losses of ducks. 7 
and coots (Knedel, North Dakota Game and Fish Department P-R Project ~ 
7-R, 1951 (unpublished). Application of 2 pounds per acre caused very 
heavy losses of young birds. (Hanson, Journal Wildlife Management, 16: 
299-308, 1952) 

DDD.—Operations for control of gnats on Clear Lake, Calif., resulted im 
losses of hundreds of grebes, and concentrations up to 2,000 parts per mil- 
lion of DDE (the metabolite of DDD) in visceral fat of fish. (Rudd, ad 7 
dress before the National Audubon Society, New York, N.Y., Nov. 10, 4 
1958). 

Dieldrin.—Rice fields treated at the rate of 0.1 pound per acre killed fish 
up to 20 days later. (Hogan and Gray, report, Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission, 4 pp., mimeo. 1950.) 

Application of 0.2 pound per acre of granular dieldrin killed fish and birds. 
(Ginsburg and Jobbins, Proc. New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Asso 
ciation, 41: 279-291, 1954). 

Application of 0.5 pound per acre killed fish, pheasants, ducks, and wading © 
birds. (Rosenberg, University of California Federal Aid Wildlife Restora- © 
tion Program Quarterly Progress Report, unpub., 46 pp., 1953). 

Application of 1 pound per acre for sandfly control in 2,000 acres of marsh 
killed an estimated 20 to 30 tons of fishes, of at least 30 species. (Har 
rington and Bidlingmayer, J. Wildlife Management, 22: 76-82, 1958). 

Heptachlor.—(See attached summary of results of studies on the fire ant 
eradication program.) 
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